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Stir some Seeds heart! 


Possibly you’ve overlooked a gift of engaging youth and grace—a boot so deftly designed that 


charm—a pair of those smart, voguish Zippers 


. « « Give her footwear loveliness 
for the wet and slushy day. Give 
her the classic boot that smart fash- 
ion dictates as correct for the in- 
clement occasion. Give her foot 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY - 








for MEN 
and CHILDREN, too 
—in smart, becoming, 
form-fitting models. 








Established 1870 - 


it brings out every pretty curve of ankle and 


arch. Give her convenience in fas- 
tening, health and protection. 

A present of Zippers is not only 
in the best of taste—it’s fashionable. 
Fashionable to give and to wear. 
AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 
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7 Nobody makes a dinner suit 
like Society Brand” This is not 


our opinion, of course—as such it 
would have no weight. It is the opin- 
ion of the foremost clothiers, and of 
well dressed men everywhere who take 
a special pride in their semi-formal 
wear. And after all, there’s nothing 
that expresses the very essence of 
smart appearance as does a perfectly 
cut dinner suit. 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, MAKERS 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
In Canada: Society Brand Clothes Limited, Montreal 
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cleanse your finer things 
this safe way...for longer service 


| oennigtets in the past when your dainty things 
have worn out long before they had even be- 
gun to give the service you had a right to expect 
of them, you have blamed it upon their material 
or the washing or the soap, when all the time the 
trouble lay with the acid action of perspiration. 

Many women have now discovered the dangers 
of leaving delicate garments with even a hint of 
moisture in them. They use a simple means to 
prevent risk, 

They tub their silks and woolens in Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after they are worn, They NEVER put 
them aside and leave them soiled, either in a closet or 
hamper. 

This quick Ivory tubbing is very simple. To 
make Ivory suds you may use cither the cakes or 
the flakes. Ivory Flakes is quicker because it dis- 
solves instantly and you have suds in a second. 

Of course, with any soap less pure and safe 
than Ivory, you might have to think twice before 
risking your delicate silks and woolens in such 
frequent tubbings. But Ivory has been used for 
forty-six years, to cleanse and protect the com 
plexions of millions of women, so the thought of 
risk with Ivory need never enter your mind if the 
fabric will stand the touch of pure water. 


| 


99*oo% PURE Es 


Cincinnati 


Have you ever censidered this? 
A great many women do their entire family wash- 
ing with Ivory Soap—for their hands’ sake as 
well as for the sake of their clothes. Why not 
try Ivory yourself for this purpose? You will be 
delighted with the results. 
A conclusive safety test for garment soaps 

T is easy to determine whether or not a soap is 

gentle enough to be used for delicate garments. 

Simply ask yourself this question: ‘*Would I 
use this soap on my face?’ 

In the case of Ivory and Ivory Flakes your an- 
swer is instantly ‘* Yes,"’ because you know that 
for forty-six years women have protected lovely 
complexions by the use of Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Flakes for a very special need 

F you have a particularly precious garment that 

will stand the touch of pure water, let us send 
you a sample of Ivory Flakes to wash it with. 
With the sample will come also a beautifully 
illustrated booklet,’*Te Care of Lovely Garments," 
which is a veritable encyclopedia of laundering 
information. Addressa postcard or letter to Sec- 
tion 25-LF, Dept. of Home Economics, Procter & 


Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Procter & Gamble 


December 19, 1925 
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arte te By Richard Washburn Child oh fre da 


title of the 
drama: 


prosperous person- 
ality. You are 





Congress and Cap- 
itol. The play is 
on! The curtain 
has risen! The 
footlights give 
forth a gleam not 
of great brilliance. 

This is the sixty- 
ninth performance 
of the ever-chang- 
ing repertoire com- 
pany. It is nota 
wholly new drama. 
There are some 
changes in the ar- 
gument of the 
play; old acts 
have been shifted 
and some new 
scenery has been 
promised. New ac- 
tors appear; old 
ones have new 
réles. 

As the great 
American audi- 
ence comes down 
the aisles to take 
seats, no wise voice 
or pen discloses 
the details of the 
action to come. 
The great Amer- 
ican audience en- 
joys the element 
of surprise, even ~ 
though not much Re eee y Soe 








quite good na- 
tured. On the 
whole, you feel 
yourself a unified 
example of physi- 
cal well-being. 
Your economic 
and social state of 
health resents the 
idea that at pres- 
ent you want to 
seek any doctors 
or even listen to 
them when they 
rap on your door 
If perchance you 
may feel doubt 
about your spirit- 
ual well-being, 
you certainly are 
all of one mind in 
the wisdom of 
knowing that Con- 
gress and the Cap- 
itol cannot help 
you much there. 
You have seen 
some comic, far- 
cical, futile and 
humiliating at- 
tempts to write 
your spiritual well- 
being into the 
pages of personal- 
conduct statute 
books. You are be- 
coming convinced 











is promised today 
in the advertising 
of this show. And then again, though the cur- 
tain is already up, not even the actors them- 
selves have learned or even been allowed to 
read the whole book of the play. 

But hands are reaching for programs of the 
play. What purpose does a program serve? 

It may entertain during intermissions. It 
gives the cast of characters. It indicates 
something of the réles this man or that will 
play. It announces the acts and scenes. It 
discloses something of the management. It 
names the costumers and tells who attend to 
the stage properties behind the scenes. It indi- 
cates the exits to be used in an emergency. It 
carries the advertisements which give the atmos- 
phere of the civilization in which we live. And 
where space is left over there is room to print a 
gossipy witticism. Therefore —— 

“Your program, sir! Get a program! Center 
aisle, please, Your program, madam!” 

The observer here in Washington with eyes keen 
enough to read fine print realizes that in the dramatis 
persone is included as the most important character of 
this play—this sixty-ninth performance—an actor in 
the piece dominating all other performers. It is the 
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Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and President Coolidge Arriv« 
ing at the Department of the 
Interior. In Ovat—Vice- 
President Dawes With His In+« 
separable Companion 


audience! Rub up your spectacles, audience! It is you who are playing a stellar réle 
in every scene of Congress and Capitol. It is you who are appearing in every climax. 
It is you who half unconsciously, seldom asking for favor, making love almost not at 
all, overshadow everything else in this year’s production. 

What is your character as the wise President and the wise cabinet member-—for they 
are not all wice—and the wise senator 2nd the wise congressman see it? It is the character 


ea ae aan ee eS eee ee 


that legislation 
which wanders 
away from the strictly confined business of running the nation, and so acting as a 
handmaiden to the secend imfportant character called administrative sense, has 
not been conspicuously successful anywher2, anytime. You want the least 
government possible at the smallest expense. You want it well done. You are 
tired of debate and petty politics. You do not trust it to get anywhere. You do 
not trust government by talk. 
And you, the great American audience, chief character in this new piece, 
prosperous and unified, are willing—at least while unified coéperation is so much 
in contrast to the devastating squabbles within the other nations—to let well 
enough alone. Call it conservatism if one wishes. Label it as one pleases. It 
at least, just now—is success and achievement. It puts fur coats on American 
working girls and rides factory workers to the gate in motor cars. Time enough 
to change the policy when it fails, when it breaks down, when it won't run, when 
it stops accomplishment and achievement. The label of government is nothing. The 
machine that will run, the machine that will crank up and go, is everything—label it 
anything you like. 
“Prosperity,” says the great American audience in the first line of this play, ‘may not 
be equally divided, but may the heavens bear witness it is better than an adversity 
which, because of disunity and squabbles such as we see in England, passes something 
of an empty plate.” 

So convincing are these opening lines of the sixty-ninth performance of that drama 
entitled Congress and Capitol that one of the biggest strategists of the minority party 
in Congress said, ‘‘ While the wheat crop of America succeeds and others fail, while the 
workers are at their well-paid jobs, while the shafting spins, while industry looks like a 
safe bet to the investor, there is only one thing for us to do—that’s watchful waiting.” 

Probably a nonpartisan and judicial view will affirm that judgment. That part ‘of 
the great American audience which wishes to play a different lead in the play has 
probably diminished rather than increased since the last election. Were La Follette 
to be restored to us with his grim faiths, for which even those who differed with him 
could admire him, he would get less votes than he got a year ago. Were Davis to run 
again today, he would find himself at the head of a party more essentially split in spiritual 











THE 


harmony between the conservative South and a Demo- 
cratic North, trying to seize upor that vague label of 
liberalism. 

* it will be an unromantic and polite and rather business- 
like sixty-ninth performance if the great American audi- 
ence, which is not only an audience but also the player of 
the leading role, continues to give the cues for almost all the 
lines of this play. 

One looks for the second character in the list of the 
dramatis persons of the new production. Does one find a 
character essentially congressional? On the contrary, one 
finds that the second principal character only entevs at the 
other side of the stage—at the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. And for some reason--probably a good one—the 
great American audience, which wants more government 
by administration and less government by talk, now real- 
izes not only that a congressional session is played at both 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue but that the executive end 
is, for the present, the more important of the two. The 
second réle in this new production is administrative sense. 
The actor who takes that part is Calvin Coolidge. 


Politics and Professional Critics 


INNER-PARTY gossip in Washington, the half-whis- 

pered voices of some observers and chroniclers say: 
“Coolidge’s honeymoon with the Presidency is over with 
the opening of this Congress. The third term is not a pos- 
sibility. His party is about to turn its back on him, or at 
least would like to. The king is passing! Long live some 
new king! Luck so far has broken always his way. It is true 
that everywhere in the country he is popular, but it is also 
true that everywhere, when his popularity is acknowl- 
edged, it is added, ‘In spite of the fact that he is not a 
truly great man and does not deserve it.’”’ 

The wife of a senator whispers as she moves near the 
receiving hostess: ‘‘My husband says that Coolidge is a 
tower of integrity and good sense, but that he will never be 
the man to oppose strong forces or go to pains to strip the 
covering from wrongdoers, He likes peace. He was 
brought up in that Massachusetts Murray Crane school 
which slept under the motto, ‘ Don’t lie ever, but let sleep- 
ing dogs lie always.” 

Someone elae, who would like to be President himself, 
says: “This strange being, unknown and unfathomable, 
at ieast has one quality exposed to the gaze of everyone 
he is a trench-warfare man, You will always find him ina 
dugout. Under no circumstance will you ever find him 
out in Ne Man's Land. He is a typical Yankee politician, 
He is for nose counting. He is for regularity. He is for 
layalty and reward. He promotes those who play regular. 
He forgeta those who have any tendency to believe that 
the pasture just over the next fence is greener. He likes 
those who go out and bring in the maple sap through the 
snow,” 

My answer to al! this—-and it is a nonpartisan answer— 
is that the country is stili extraordinarily satisfied to 
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neglect every one of the professional critics. I have learned 
after a long acquaintance with the capital to know that 
the capital is the national center of saying things which one 
wishes were so but are not. 

The Coolidge strength is not in good luck. Good luck, 
tripping by a personality, never drops much into any 
basket if the personality has no basket. Coolidge has 
always held the basket of patience, restraint and hard cool 
sense. 

If times come when this star of our new opening may 
wonder what distinguishes his performance from that of 
the lovable and loved Harding, than whom no finer soul 
ever lived, he may compare his own balance of intellectual 
and emotional nature with the nature of a man whose 
whole lifetime fabric of lovable emotional emphasis became 
a cargo too great for the intellectual vehicle to carry. 

With Coolidge, it may take some time to find under the 
layers the real Coolidge. But that discovery is worth 
something, for the kernel is rich in tenderness and is 
warm—as perhaps even his own nation, after a substantial 
acquaintance, does not yet know—with a delicious sense 
of humor—tart humor on occasions, generous affectionate 
humor even more often. 

There is something reminiscent of the classic Greek anec- 
dote in the story of the letter which came forth during the 
last campaign from one of the foreign embassies or lega- 
tions, and was sent to one of our weeklies, advocating the 
election of Davis. It is said that at the State Department 
there was a furor of outraged surprise. We have always 
been very fussy about the interference of foreign diplomats 
in our internal politics. There was the case of Sackville- 
West, the British Ambassador, who was recalled for just 
such doings. The letter was taken, the story relates, to 
Coolidge. He read it and said nothing. 

The emissary of the State Department, unable to contain 
himself, burst out, “Well, Mr. President, what shall wedo?”’ 

The President is reported 
to have replied, “Do? 
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out in No Man’s Land to make a display of needless con- 
flicts and dissensions, who magnifies distrusts and nour- 
ishes agitetions, is not the man for a period when national 
unity in every country has been found so precious and so 
difficult to obtain. President Harding told me, during the 
campaign of 1920 and afterward, that a united America 
would be the policy closest to his heart. It was. Coolidge 
is carrying that policy on. He knows as well as any man 
alive that mere clamor and drum-beating are not courage. 
As for loyalty and promotion—the essential elements in 
the best political organizations just as they are in business 
or other organizations—they are not so bad. Does anyone 
want to set up against the Coolidge policy a régime of dis- 
loyalty? Does anyone believe in any kind of human ma- 
chinery where worth, merit and capacity go unrewarded? 

And if one passes from the consideration of the char- 
acter who plays this réle to the consideration of what part 
he will play in the present sixty-ninth production, it ap- 
pears clearly enough that he is first interested, not in plans 
and programs and prospectuses, but in the interpretation 
of administrative good sense. 


Working Along Spartan Lines 


HE essence of the theme in the overture—of the Presi- 

dent’s message—has nothing to do with remaking the 
world or the individual by legislation. It has primarily to 
do. with the least possible centralized government, the 
highest possible organization efficiency and a consequent 
removal of the burden of expense to the American people 
for carrying on the organization. 

There is the tax-reduction program. Of course there are 
those who whisper that the President is touching the 
pocket nerve of the people with astute political wisdom. 

But if one has seen, as I have seen, the various attempts 
of various political parties in lands overseas to build 
different kinds of political 
power, one will know that 





Well, since this letter didn’t 
advocate my election, I 
guess we'd better do noth- 
ing.” 

One evening a long docu- 
ment was sent to the White 
House by a cabinet officer 
for the President’s signa- 
ture. There was nothing 
urgent about it. The 
strange little smile came 
over the President's face. 
He pressed a button and 
then, readingthedocument, 
signed it. 


A Free Actor 


“(\EORGE,” said he to 
the negro messenger, 
“take this back to Mr, Sec- 
retary. Perhaps it’s a little 
late. But ring the bell until 
someone comes, Then say 
to the secretary at the 
door you must deliver this 
personally. If the house is 
dark just keep on ringing.” 
The negro left. His steps 
sounded softly away along 





it is easy to build a political 
machine by taxation which 
for a time may be wrung 
from production and to use 
the proceeds to purchase 
the support of one after an- 
other of clamoring organ- 
ized minorities. 

That process is a good 
deal cheaper and easier than 
the more Spartan proposal 
to refuse special privilege, 
to administer for the ma- 
jority, to conserve unity of 
interest and do the business 
at decreasing cost. Such 
work is always uphill work, 
but even the opponents of 

(Continued on Page 90) 











the carpeted hall. 

“George!” the President 
called. The man returned. 

“‘ Perhaps the doorbell may not ring,” said the President, 
“so when you go, get a hammer out of the cellar.” 

Cold? Of course, if respect for any chatter—which has 
the same permanent value as last year’s mosquito hatch — 
is concerned, is considered of value, then Coolidge is cold. 
If a certain profound and personal and natural shyness, 


based perhaps upon full appreviation of the transitory - 


nature of individual man, is counted in, then Coolidge is 
cold. But if the dedication of good sense—and he has a 
store of it—to the service of the nation is the test of a warm 
heart, what difference does it make that some little-souled 
politicians say, “The king will have no third term. Long 
live the unknown king!”’ When all is said and done, the 
more they prove their point the more convincing will be- 
come the freedom and the power of this actor of the sixty- 
ninth national theater to hold the center of the stage by the 
full faith and consent of the audience itself. It is always 
possible for Congress to push the Executive actor toward 
the wings; it is not always a popular performance. It may 
get more hisses than applause. Certainly it may when the 
day has come when all over the world government by talk 
has been discredited and administrative horse sense has 
been valued at its present high appraisal. Congress may 
set its shoulder against this play of forces in public opinion. 
If it does, Congress loses; the President wins. That is the 
climax of this drama. That is the big scene in the last act. 
A President of the United States who goes campaigning 


Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois 
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EHIND, in Rhodesia, Charles Royal had left a rich 
farm spreading around a spacious house, with a gar- 
den, tennis courts, garage, stabling and kennels— 
all a man could want. Crops were growing and cattle 
were fattening, 
and the past ten 


By May Edginton 
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YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 


” 


“T glanced at the book, mother, and I thought - 
“You would, my darling. You would not understand. 
n my young days—just as in hers--we took care of our 
manners, and our morals were our own affair. New every- 
body is always im- 
proving every- 





years had been a 
battle of hard work 
and a banquet of 
success, forCharles 
had won. But he 
had a yearning, a 
nostalgia. He al- 
ways felt that 
Christmas was 
Christmas only in 
the land of a man’s 
birth; it could be 
but a poor imita- 
tien in the land of 
his adoption.Then, 
too, he was lonely. 
Other men had 
their wives out 
there. There were 
wives reigning over 
all the homesteads 
scattered around 
him for an area of 
fifty miles; there 
were wives for 
whom men bought 
cars and hacks; 
wives who sat gra- 
ciously gowned at 
the heads of tables; 
wives who could be 
met driving to the 
club; wives who 
enlivened men; 
wives who sang 
babies to sleep; 
wives everywhere 
except for Charles. 

There was noth- 
ing wrong with 
Charles, either. 








body, and what 
can be worse man- 
ners than that?” 

“You say such 
things, mother!" 

“Nothing like 
the things I think, 
my darling.” 

Theoid lady put 
the endearment on 
her lips as she 
might spread 
honey. “My dar- 
ling,” she always 
said when speaking 
to her daughter, 
and to her grand- 
daughter also. And 
she always looked 
at them with her 
eyes so bright, ao 
laughing, s0 criti- 
eal. There sat her 
daughter, Rose II, 
a widow like her- 
self,a small, plump, 
despondent lump 
of a thing. 

“What are her 
thoughts?” pon- 
dered Rose i. 
“What have her 
thoughts ever 
been? Have | ever 
known? Has she 
ever had any? 
Here is another 
Christmas; here is 
another year gone, 
and still she never 
seems to have any 








He wanted a wife; thoughts worth 
women wanted to thinking.” 

be his wife. Un- “My darling” 
married sisters aloud —‘‘it will 
were asked out He Snatched Off His Cap and Stood Holding it in One Hand and His Pipe in the Other, Until She Had Gone on soon be a new 
from home to stay Lingering Feet Within the Gate year.” 


a few months and 

meet him. But this was repellent. He grew apprehensive 
of hearing: “By the way, Royal, my wife’s youngest sister 
is visiting us for a couple of months. We must amuse her. 
Will you dine on Tuesday?—and we might dance a bit to 
the gramophone after.” 

He did not want his wife brought to him. He wanted to 
go out and find her—when he had time. 

At last, this Christmas he said, ‘‘ Well, now or never,” 
and he exhorted his manager, asked his neighbors to keep 
an eye on the place, and allowed it to be understood that 
he was going home to get married. 

“Now,” he said to himself as he boarded the steamer at 
Capetown, “I'll have to bring one back with me.” 

So he left the monuments of his house, his garage, his 
gardens and herds behind him; but with him he took his 
heart, whole, and as rich in romance as the farm was in 
crops. 

It was more than ever lonely. She was not on the boat. 
He had half feared she might be. He did not want her just 
to fallinto his arms, but he wanted to search for her, to look 
long. This is not to say that he did not enjey feminine 
society on the voyage; he did. And feminine society en- 
joyed him. He let every girl know, however, very firmly, 
that he was going home to get married. 

“Oh! Have you a photograph?” 

“N-n-no. Her photographs don’t do her justice.” 

“Oh, I see. Besides, if you have been out there for ten 
years she would have changed, wouldn’t she?” 

“She will never change.” 

**Isn’t that wonderful? I suppose you have corresponded 
all the time.” 

‘“We have always been in touch.” 

“Perhaps you were old playfellows?”’ 

““We have always been playfellows.” 

“‘Isn’t that nice?” ° 

“Yes,” said Charles. 

‘Where does she live?” 

“‘Oh—she is—about.” 


“Not a—a—static sort of person? I think that’s nice. 
Not static?” 

“Not a bit static.” 

“I suppose you'll stay with her people for Christmas?” 

“Her people?”’ said Charles, frowning. 

“Or hasn’t she any people? Oh, that’s rather sad! Has 
she really no people?” 

“Certainly she has people,’ 
tion. 

“Well, where shall you be for Christmas?” 

This interlocutor brought Charles to see that even ro- 
mance must be tackled definitely. He made up his mind. 

“‘T shall be at a little village where I was born and where 
I lived for years as a child. I feel I’d like to go back and see 
the place; get a few days’ hunting round there, perhaps.” 

“Isn't that nice?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Charles uneasily. 


, 


said Charles with convic- 


Frimley prepared innocently and with a whole heart for 
Christmas. Carol singers were practicing, the choir was 
singing its throats dry, the organist had a new voluntary, 
the vicar had a new idea for a sermon, all the geese and 
turkeys of the neighborhood waddled, had they but known 
it, in the shadow of death, and the inhabitants of the place 
were tying up and stowing away many mysterious parcels 
in secret hiding places. Frimley at this time was just like 
any other village in England. 

“TI sit here and sit here,” said the old lady at the Hollies, 
“and I wonder what the world is coming to. When I was 
young, everyone had more spirit. When I was young, peo- 
ple’s hearts were so gay. We had dances. When I was 
young, things happened.” 

She closed the heavy volume that lay on her knee. It 
was the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. They 
had delighted her. 

“This,” she said, tapping the book, with a bright eye, 
“is how things happened when I was young, though of 
course the period is antecedent to mine. Things happened!” 


Frere per eeas 


“Yes, mother.” 

“Let us have a little talk. Don't you think it would be 
nice if you could enliven your ideas a little, think whether 
well, whether you would not like to marry again, for exam- 
ple? Don’t you think, my darling, you are tired of being 
with your old mother and would like a man of your own 
again? After all, there’s nothing like a husband.” 

“Except another husband,” s id Rose I. 

Rose I laughed. Really, her daughter had been almost 
witty. She gazed at her with an air of gentle, if derisive, 
enjoyment. 

“Why not marry again?” she murmured persuasively 
“Only forty-five, though an old forty-five, I regret to say, 
my dear. Now, in these letters Lady Mary recalls that 
the beauties of Continental courts were never really taken 
seriously at all until after forty. I really think, my dar 
ling, that another husband would be just the thing for you 
a nice, placid man like your poor Frederick was.” 

Rose II got up from her comfortable chair before the 
fire. She looked under her eyelids slowly at her mother, so 
upright, thin and graceful in her silk gown, with her white 
hair and air of derisive enjoyment; so little a woman with 
so ripe an air. She looked out of the window down the 
short graveled drive between the box hedges, and there, 
beyond, she knew, was the village of Frimley, where noth 
ing ever happened. Every wintry afternoon about this 
time they sat there before the fire, comfortably dozing 
away life with Rose I’s little dog, Pom, on the rug between 
them. 

“Yes,” thought Rose II, “what have I ever done but 
doze away life? What else was there ever to do? She 
doesn’t understand and never will. Hard-spirited iron 
woman—all her generation; and she doesn’t understand. 
A nice placid man, indeed!” 

Aloud: ‘‘I’ll take up the tea tray, mother, I think.” 

The old lady inclined her head with asmile. She watched 
her daughter go. The light was falling, the fire flickered 
comfortably. Every winter afternoon they sat here like 
this. (Continued on Page 97) 
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ANOTHER WATER 


AM in @ position to relate this narra- 
| tive, for George Coventry is my nephew 

and | am his Uncle Foster and his 
guardian. Moreover I was present at some 
of the more dramatic scenes, and of those 
at which I was not present, George, half amused, half 
crestfalien, gave me an excellent account later. 

When my nephew entered Harvard as a freshman some 
fifteen years ago, he had a timid respect for women, read 
Longfellow and Thackeray and saw good in everything. 
In his sophomore year he became a violent but vague 
atheist, discovered Flaubert and Swinburne and, as he put 
it, had no use for women and no trust in men. There is, of 
course, nothing extraordinary in this rapid right-about- 
face, for ever since colleges were invented I suppose that 
sophomores have prided themselves on being the most 
worldly, hardened cynics known to mankind, 

George's disillusionment came in the early spring of his 
freshman year—that joyous, ardert season at Cambridge 
wher the elms are purple in the Yard, when lectures be- 
come almost insupportable, when reprimands from the 
dean are frequent but ignored, and when—at least in those 
days—-mint juleps substitute very adequately for Scotch 
and sodas 

It seems that my nephew, who is moderately rich, but 
not of Boston, had the misfortune to fall in love with a 
subdebutante whose ancestors for five generations had 
married nothing further removed than their own cousins. 
She was a manly lit- 
tle girl with thin col- 
orleas hair, a thin 
coloriese mouth, sen- 
sible shoes and a 
husky voice; and her 
name was well, 
never mind her name. 

George danced with 
her at the Friday 
Evenings and on two 
occasions spent a 
week-end with her at 
her parernta’ suburban 
estate, where he en- 
joyed hercamaraderie 
and the fish bails. It 
was in May that he 
proposed and was 
promptly but politely 
rejected. 

Then my nephew 
appears to have ear 
nestiy devoted him- 
self to going to the 
devil. He did, he as- 
sures me, @ great 
many terrible 
thinge--at least he 
fondly imagined them 
io be terrible at the 
time. He cut all his 
nine-o’clock lectures 
and was put on pro- 
bation; he appeared 
in his dinner clothes at a German A class, and he snored in 
his sleep during Fine Arts 4. In the evening he would, with 
a few deviis of his kind, procure front-row seats from Thur- 
aton’s for # musical comedy, would cocktail and dine at the 
little room downstairs in the Touraine, and would then go 
to the theater and throw pennies at the chorus girls. In 
this way he came to know some of the chorus girls, and, 
among others, he came to know Vonnie Vivian. 

Vonnie, as she herself admitted, was a perfect lady, the 
daughter of a widowed mother who was blatantly in the 
foreground or discreetly in the background as the occasion 
demanded. Vonnie’s father had been, it appeared, a 
Roughrider with Roosevelt and had been killed at San 
Juan. He had given up a very important position, Vonnie 
said, with an engineering firm in order to enlist; and it was 
unfortunate that his death should have left his widow 
almost penniless. But Vonnie, brave lady, came promptly 
to the rescue, and overcoming her mother’s old-fashioned 
scruples against the stage as a career for a Vivian, had 
managed to procure a position in the cherus. 

“What it cost my pride,” Vonnie would say with a deep 
sigh, ““nobody'll never know!” 

My nephew, from his seat in the front row, marked this 
lady of patrician lineage as she went through, rather lan- 
guidly, the steps and gestures required of her by the stage 
director of The Pet of Paris. He marked her, I say, and 
with the aid of the program and a feat of mental agility 
that would have been praiseworthy in a nobler cause, came 
to the conclusion that the perfect lady who sat at the bar in 
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Rest of Her Sentence. 
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the Maxim’s scene, and the same perfect lady who was in 
pink in the Monte Carlo scene, and the same who imper- 
sonated one of six American debutantes in the South Sea 
Islands scene, must, by a process of elimination, be none 
other than Vonnie Vivian. 

Taking advantage of the first intermission, he eluded his 
companions and hastened to a Washington Street florist 
who, he knew, kept open shop until midnight, doubtless to 
cope with just such contingencies as this. He purchased a 
large bunch of violets adorned with a larger purple ribbon; 
he wrote hastily on a card; he hied himself to the stage 
door and presented the violets and half a dollar to his 
friend Peter the door man. 

“For Miss Vivian,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s no answer, but 
I'll be waiting for her after the show.” 

**So’ll her mother,” commented Peter. , 

“Hell!” said my nephew, for he had taken up profanity 
along with wine, women and song. He hesitated, and I, 
for one, consider his hesitation unchivalrous but excusable. 

“Never goes nowhere 'thout the old lady,’’ continued 
the door man. “Threw your friend Mr. Vandyck down 
flat when he kinda suggested it. Ain't none o’ my busi- 
ness, but I just thought I'd warn you, heh?” 

“Much obliged,’’ said my nephew absently. But the 
knowledge that she had thrown down the enormously rich 
Vandyck was serving as a stimulant to his flagging ardor. 
“*Never mind, Peter,” he said in his newly acquired grand 
manner. ‘Let the old lady tag along if she wants to. I’m 
not afraid of being laughed at, even if Vandyck is.” 


Before returning to the theater he had one 
more important commission to execute—he 
must procure a conveyance for the Vivians, 
mere et fille. In those days taxicabs were 
unknown, and automobiles of any descrip- 
tion had by no means supplanted the mal- 
odorous horse-driven cabs. Of the latter, 
the best known to undergraduates for night 

work was that dilapi- 
dated antique owned 
and piloted by a cer- 
tain Denny Shea. 
Denny’s cab was al- 
ways to be found in 
theeveningstaticned 
on Boylston Street 
outside a famous sa- 
loon, and Denny was 
always to be found 
inside the saloon. 
That is where my 
nephew found him. 

Denny wasa short, 
stocky old Irishman 
with a red face and a 
purple nose. He was 
fond of his beer and 
fonder of his whisky. 
Aside from driving 
his cab—which he 
was averse to doing 
until night, when he 
was well mellowed 
by the day’s pota- 
tions—he kept a 
book on the races. 
George assures me 
that Denny always 
paid his customers’ 
winning bets up to 
the point where they 
did not exceed the 
losing ones. He was 
never quite sober; he 
was usually drunk; 
he was often very 
drunk. 

But Denny had, 
during his long ca- 
reer, called thou- 
sands of Harvard 
undergraduates by 
their Christian 
names. Youths who 
were, in the future, 
to be bishops or bank 

presidents—he had driven them all alike to Cambridge, 
hilarious within the doors of that horrible old hack, or 
even more hilarious on the roof. Doubtless Denny is long 
since dead along with some other Harvard traditions. 

Denny, then, was at the bar behind a glass of neat rye 
and a chaser. At my nephew’s entrance he turned his head 
and remarked easily, ‘‘Good avenin’, Misther Coventhry. 
What’ll ye have?” 

It was Denny’s custom, it seems, to offer hospitality 
lavishly to those undergraduates who, he was convinced, 
were too proud and too well financed to accept it. George, 
who by now had had vast experience, replied according to 
the protocol, ‘‘No, no, Denny, this is on me. What’ll it 
be? The same?” 

“I don’t moind,” said Denny, and drained his own glass 
quickly that he might be prepared to deal with the next one. 

My nephew explained his needs. 

“Stage door of the Colonial at quarter to eleven,” he 
said. “And—er—Denny, this jsn’t a rough party, you 
know. It’s a girl and her mcther. So don’t—don’t—well, 
don’t get too intimate. I’m going to take them to the 
Bird Room at the Lenox.” 

Denny whistled through his teeth, spat in the large round 
brass spittoon and observed, “It’s stoile ye want, is it, 
Misther Coventhry? Well, don’t ye be worrit. Old Denny 
Shea’s driv some of the grandest actoresses in the wor’rld. 
There was Sarah Burnard I driv wanst all th’ way to Cam- 
bridge an’ back, an’ Nat Goodwan an’ th’ rist wouldn't 
droive behoind nobody but old Denny. That’s phwat they 
thought o’ me, Misther Coventhry, an’ “53 

“All right, Denny,” interrupted my nephew, “I know 
I know, but I've got to hurry back to the show; so remem- 
ber—quarter to eleven.” 

He paid for the two drinks, gave a quarter to Jack the 
barman — also, I’m afraid, a friend of his--and returned to 
the theater, satisfied but pleasantly excited. 
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His friends, as he expected, displayed a sarcastic interest 
in the reasons for his long absence. They wanted to know 
if he “had her all dated up”; they suggested various low 
dives where he might take her to supper; they argued the 
possibility of his inviting her for a midnight swim in the 
tank at Westmorley Court. In short, they were envious 
devils; and George, by no means displeased, said nothing, 
but smiled on them with a cool aloofness that must have 
been extremely irritating. 

But throughout the remainder of the performance he 
kept his eyes pretty well fixed on Vonnie Vivian, and in no 
way did she disappeint him. She was indubitably grace- 
ful; she wore her clothes well; her figure was neither 
overbuxom nor overangular; her skin was dazzling white 
against the blackness of her hair and the redness of her 
lips—my poor, susceptible, very young nephew! 

Nervous, and not a little embarrassed, he got rid of his 
hilarious friends when the last curtain had fallen. 

“Going out to Cambridge to study,”’ he asserted, and 
stuck to the assertion sturdily. They offered to escort him 
to the Subway station, and would have done so had he not 
eluded them in the crowd on Boylston Street. Friends, he 
decided, were a damn nuisance. Always trying to be 
funny. Always trying to butt in and spoil another fellow’s 
party, just because they didn’t have courage enough 
and—and savoir-faire enough to get one up for themselves. 
He resolved hereafter to attend the theater alone. 

My nephew edged his way through the crowd of satel- 
lites at the stage door and boldly stepped inside. 

‘‘What’s the answer, Peter?” he inquired in a low voice. 

Peter nodded over his shoulder. 

“Says to wait,” he answered briefly. “‘Be out about 
eleven. Better put out that cigarette. Cop’s still inside.” 

George obediently stamped out his cigarette and pre- 
pared himself to wait. There was no denying that his heart 
was beating high and fast, for he was far less of a sophisti- 
cated young devil than he pretended to be, and the long 
vigils in the strange bright obscurity of backstage had not 
as yet ceased to be flavored with mystery and romance. 
Moreover, picking a chorus girl from even so advantageous 
a seat as the front row was invariably an exhilarating 
gamble. It was like roulette—you’'d lose most of the time, 
but there was always a chance, a breath-taking, palpitat- 
ing chance, that your number might come up. 

Presently girls began descending the iron stairs from 
their dressing rooms—joking, giggling, calling to one 
another. And a sprinkling of men, sallow and serious. 
And the comedian with his cheerful fat wife. And the 
juvenile with one of his wives. They all bade Peter and 
one another good night, looked through George as if he 
did not exist and scattered away in the darkness of the 
alley. George would have given a great deal to have 


“It Was Nice of You to Send Me the Flowers. 


dared to speak to the comedian—to have said, for instance, 
“Mr. Hawthorne, I think your work in The Pet of Paris is 
simply wonderful. There were four of us Harvard men in 
the front row tonight-—-you may have noticed us—and we 
all agreed you were about the best we’d ever seen.”” But 
George knew that such daring was beyond him. 

As eleven o’clock approached, his nervousness increased, 
and he was in a fair way to wear out his thin gun-metal 
watch, when suddenly Vonnie Vivian stood before him,' 
wearing his violets and regarding him dubiously. She held 
out a tentative hand. 

“Mr. Coventry?” 

“Yes!’’ he almost shouted; ‘‘yes, indeed, Miss Vivian. 
I’m so glad to meet you.” 

There was a small fraction of a minute's silence during 
which, although he was not aware of it, she must have been 
inspecting him—his clothes, his hat, his shoes, the cleanli- 
ness of his linen, his general presentability. 

Then she said, with enough of a smile to show that her 
teeth were flawless, ‘It was nice of you to send me the 
flowers. How did you guess that I just adore violets?” 

George’s heart rose up and beat triumphantly. So far 
her behavior and her speech had been perfect. Had she not 
said what he had so often heard the best bred girls of Back 
Bay say: “‘ How did you know that I just adore violets?” 
And her intonation, if slightly different, was, he fancied, 
more—well, more cosmopolitan. 

“Not at all, not at all,”’ he said rather irrelevantly. “I 
thought maybe you'd like to drive’’—the verb was a 
Machiavellian touch—‘“‘to drive up to the Lenox and have 
a little supper in the Bird Room. I thought just a bite 
before you go to—go home. It’s really quite nice up there 
at the Lenox.” 

“I’m sure it is,” said Miss Vivian carefully, “and I'd 
love to go, only, you see, I’m with mother, and she and I 
always cook something at home on the chafing dish. Oh,” 
she broke off, “here’s mother now.” And sure enough, 
there was mother. 

Mother was a generously built, expansive-bosomed 
woman, with grayish-red hair and heavy, well-massaged 
jowls. She was dressed, as befitted her maternal occupation, 
in black—in rather elegant black, with a deal of jet; she was, 
it appears, one of those good-natured mothers, and her pub- 
lic smile, which was indelible, revealed but one gold tooth. 

“Mother,” said Miss Vivian, “let me make you ac- 
quainted with Mr.—er—- Mr. Corventry. That is the name, 
isn't it?”’ she added, turning large blue eyes on my nephew. 

He smiled back at her reassuringly. 
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“Tt’s Coventry,” he said, “but it doesn’t matter. I 
answer to anything,” and he shéok hands warmly with 
Mrs. Vivian. “I was just suggesting to your daughter,” 
he lied, “‘that the three of us drive up to the Lenox and 
have a bit of supper in the Bird Room.” 

“Well, now,” said Mrs. Vivian, “that’s nice of you, I'm 
sure —that's mighty nice of you—but you two young things 
don’t want an old woman like me trailing along and you 
know it. Just you run off by yourselves and have a good 
time and mother’ll be all right at home with a good book 
and the magazines.” 

Vonnie shook her head at her and smiled on her affec- 
tionately but despairingly. 

“You see how she is!" she exclaimed. “She always 
thinks she’s in the way, and most of the time she’s really 
the life.of the party. Old! Why, mother’s the youngest 
person in the world—aren’t you, mummykins?”" 

George didn’t quite know what to answer to that, and 
the term ‘‘mummykins” jarred a trifle. Still, he thought, 
it was nice to see such sincere affection between mother 
and daughter. 

“T’ll be horribly disappointed if you won't come, Mrs, 
Vivian,” he said. “I have a carriage waiting and-—and 
everything.” 

“Of course she'll come!” cried Vonnie gayly, and put- 
ting her slim arm as far as she could around her mother’s 
ample waist, she playfully pushed her through the door- 
way into the dimly lit alley. Denny Shea and his hack 
were waiting at the corner. 

“To the Lenox,” commanded George, with what Denny 
recognized as unwonted dignity. 

“Yes, sor-r,”” said Denny, and flicked the moribund 
horse painlessly across its ribs. 

When they had alighted in front of the hotel, my nephew 
instructed Denny to be back promptiy at midnight. 

“Yes, sor-r,”” said Denny. 

“ And,” George added in a whisper, “don't get stewed in 
the meantime.” 

“No, sor-r,”” said Denny. 

In the brightly lighted Bird Room, my nephew was at 
last enabled to observe Vonnie Vivian's appearance clearly 
and at leisure. Those were the days when women wore 
large hats, and Vonnie’s was one that graciously shadowed 
her face. It was perhaps for this reason that my nephew 
put her down as being not more than twenty years old. 
Her features were, individually, not strikingly good except 
in the instance of her large dark blue eyes with their long 
industrious black lashes. Her nose was amusing and frankly 
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Mre. Pettle Heard Sam Out in Grim Silence Which He Found Decidedly Disquieting 


BOVE East Harbor—that is to say, above the main 
A pert of the town and the docks—there lies at low 
tide an expanse of mud flat, ugly and malodorous, 
through the center of which, in a channel of varying width, 
the waters of the river make their way to the bay. The 
flat runs up from the bridge a mile or more to where, over 
a terrace of bowlders, the river drops to tide level; and 
when the tide is out this is a noisome place, redeemed only 
by the glinta of copper and bronze which the sun evokes 
from tufted seaweed on bowiders here and there, by the 
rich dark blue of the mussel beds and by the reflected glory 
of the sky caught in little puddles of clear water which lie 
in the pits left by diggers of the clam. 


But when the tide is high the place is transformed into 


an inland lake of astonishing beauty. There is nothing to 
contaminate the water hereabouts; it flows in from the 
bay so transparently clear that from any reasonable van- 
tage it is possibie to see the bottom in conaiderable depths. 
And this bottom-—~mud and gravel and seaweed—is trans- 
formed by the medium through which it is seen and be- 
comes a thing of beauty across which many colors play. 
From the bridge you may watch flounders coming in 
with the tide, and smaller fishes in clouds dart here and 
there. And the tide flows inward till the basin is filled to 
the brim; and on every side then trees or meadowlands 
come down to the water and the flats have disappeared. 

When high tide comes at evening, the westering sun 
sends its floods of color down the river valley, and they 
sweep acrosa the water in almost palpable waves, bewilder- 
ing the eye. Thus for half the day this upper basin is a 
wonderland; for the other half, a desolate waste indeed. 

A good many years ago, small vessels were built on ways 
along this upper bay; and you may see here and there, 
half buried in the mud or overgrown with grass along the 
shores, traces of that ancient industry. In one place the 
ribs of two or three of these vessels rise from the mud in 
broken curves, rotting and falling to pieces year by year. 
A man named Randolph Pettle used to build here small 


fishing schooners, scarce large enough to support the 
burden of canvas which their two masts bore, yet sea- 
worthy, too, and much esteemed. He had land running 
back from the water, with some first-growth pine on it, 
and some fine old oak and hackmatack; and from the tree 
to the finished vessel the work was done there upon his land. 
But he died near twenty years ago, a man then toward old 
age. And Mrs. Pettle was left with some small means, and 
a son, and the house by the water, and the farm. 

Of his industry few traces now remain. The shipways are 
rotted and gone; the house needs painting and repair; the 
farm scarce furnishes pasturage and hay for Mrs. Pettle’s 
cow; and the fine growth of lumber and of hardwood which 
once clad the slopes behind the house has given place to 
a jumble of worthless trees—poplar, sapling oak, beech, 
birch, hemlock, cedar and what not. Good for no decent 


uses, fit only to be suwed into box boards and the like. A’ 


young growth, yet giving no promise of more merit when it 
shall be mature; not worth leaving to ripen. Stave stuff, 
in the local phrase. 

Randolph Pettle had been a man of some importance; 
and though Mrs. Pettle was not inclined to set herself 
above her neighbors, neither was she unmindful of her hus- 
band’s superiority and her own. When, in the few years 
after his death, her substance fled and she was reduced to 
penury, the sympathy and even the pity which were offered 
her roused her to a mood of “reg and irascible resentment 
against the town. 

Pettle had no relatives thereabouts, nor had she; thus 
there was no one from whom she might have deen willing 
to receive relief. But relief she had to have, and for it— 
since her son was at the time only a baby—she could turn 
only to her own hands. She did some sewing, and then she 
did some washing, and ‘she scrubbed floors in her time. 
But these mean tasks she accepted with an air, coming to 
the homes of her customers as one who confers a favor by 
her presence, She was tall and very spare, yet strong as an 
ordinary man and tireless as though framed of iron. What 


soft and mitigating flesh her harsh bones may once have 
worn melted under the rigorous life she led, and left un- 
compromising hollows and slants and angles where warm 
curves might have been. Her countenance assumed a stern 
and graven aspect, and her deep dark eyes seemed to with- 
draw into her head, looking forth with such defiance as ap- 
pears in the eyes of a denned animal. Only those with 
keener vision could read in them the faint timidity, the 
fearful shrinking and the longing glance which in fact they 
wore. 

Her dress was customarily of black, and when she 
scrubbed floors she used to kilt this up above her knees; 
her arms bared to the elbows were brown and gaunt, the 
skin hugging close to sinew and to muscle. A gocd many 
people liked her and wished her well, but Mrs. Pettle was 
never one to accept sympathy wita any gracious air. So 
those unable to discern the reality beneath the mask she 
wore were afraid of her and so disliked her. Life ‘had 
taught her defiance, and this quality manifested itself in a 
disposition to disagree with other folk. They said she was 
contrary-minded. 

Mrs. Pettle first began to go out to work by the day when 
her son was four or five years old, and perforce, since there 
was no one with whom she might leave the baby, she took 
him with her. His name was William and she called him 
Willie; and this name came curiously from her stern and 
unbending lips, suggesting a softness out of all harmony 
with the charecter she wore. The boy used to play con- 
tentedly encugh about the tubs where his mother was 
busy; or to amuse himself by sliding, as though on ice, 
across the wet floors she had freshly scrubbed. He was an 
attractive child, with curly yellow hair which his mother 
left uncut and which gave him a deceptively seraphic ap- 
pearance. For he had a capacity for mischief; not the 
innocent mischief to be expected of children whose curiosity 
leads them into adventures not sanctioned by the adult 
world, but rather enterprises wholly calculated to annoy or 
to destroy. He broke a window here and there; he emptied 
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a bottle of ink into a wash boiler full of clothes; and he 
threw Charlie Mace’s gold watch into the kitchen stove. 

It had, by the time he achieved this feat, been demon- 
strated that whatever Willie’s faults might be, his mother 
would refuse to see them. The tale of the watch she flatly 
characterized as slander. 

“Nobody saw Willie do it,”’ she used to say. “I didn’t 
see him and I was right in the kitchen all the time. Chances 
are it dropped out of Charlie Mace’s pocket when he fixed 
the fire in the morning. You ain’t going to blame every- 
thing on Willie.” And she used to add, “‘ Willie never did 
do anything to make trouble for me. He looks out for his 
mother.” 

This was in fact a trait in Willie which early showed it- 
self. Children have much more understanding than is 
ordinarily credited to them. It is probable that the boy 
perceived as well as anyone that in his mother’s loyalty he 
had a strong buckler; and as soon as this understanding 
came to him, he took care never to shatter her faith. Not 
only did he understand that so long as he never struck at 
her she would defend him, but he seemed also to com- 
prehend that no one in town was inclined to mulct her for 
damages for his misdeeds. Toward her therefore he was 
reasonably attentive and helpful and kind, but to the rest 
of East Harbor he was for years anathema. 

What is mischief in a youngster becomes, about the time 
a boy passes his tenth year, deviltry; and before he is 
twenty the same misdeed may fairly be labeled a crime. 
This gamut, or something very like it, Willie ran. The 
episode of the watch marked what might be called his 
babyhood. He was just passing six. During the next four 
or five years there was always some new tale of Willie to 
be told, and the teachers under whose charge he was in the 
public schools groaned when he came to them and longed 
for a rest cure when he passed on. But during this inter- 
val, his exploits, though continual, were somewhat monot- 
onous, no one incident rising above the general level until 
the time when he was ten years old. 

By that time Willie sometimes took small odd jobs for 
pay, and people hired him for hismother’s sake. He was tall 
for his age, active and strong; and he could push a lawn 
mower as well as a man. Mrs. Wade Tower used to hire 
him to cut her grass. She was a gentle old woman, living 


alone in a house near the square which was itself better 
than a hundred years old and rich with the flavor of an- 
tiquity. 

Her husband had left her a certain income; she was 
comfortable enough; and her chiefest pleasure lay in the 
flower beds about the place, where with hands clad in 
clean cotton gloves she used to trowel and weed and plant 
each afternoon when the sun drew low. This garden of 
hers was in its small way famous; and people often stopped 
to see it and .to talk with her, finding as much pleasure in 
her gentle pleasure as in the flowers themselves. 

Willie cut her lawn one day, but in a fashion somewhat 
slovenly, leaving tufts of grass here and there and neglect- 
ing to use the shears around the beds and in the corners 
where the lawn mower would not reach. When, some ten 
days later, he was to do the work again, Mrs. Wade spoke 
to him about this negligence. 

“You didn’t do as neat a job as you should, Willie,” she 
said gently. ‘You must learn to be a good workman now 
while you’re a boy, and then the habit will be of value to 
you when you're older. Now this time I want you to be 
very thorough. When you get through with the lawn 
mower you must take the shears and cut everything you’ve 
missed.”’ She was, she added, to be away that afternoon. 
“I'm going to Mrs. Hartley’s for tea,”’ she explained, “and 
when I come back I expect to see everything cut neatly. 
And I’ll give you a quarter extra for a good job, Willie 
dear.” 

Willie listened to this mild exhortation with a grin, small 
devils dancing in his eyes. But the old woman was not 
used to looking for devils in the eyes of those about her, so 
she had no warning of what was to come. Returning from 
Mrs. Hartley’s at suppertime that afternoon, she was met 
by Willie, grinning impudently, with extended hand. 

“T’ve cut everything like you said, ma’am,” he said 
mildly. 

She looked around, and she tottered with dismay and 
choked out a stricken cry. For Willie had, indeed, cut 
everything, and neatly. The lawn was cropped; and not 
only this but the flower beds were bare as clipped polls, 
the raw earth showing nakedly above the decapitated 
roots of the flowers. And even Mrs. Wade was driven to a 
movement of such anger that Willie was startled into 
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flight, ran away and left her pottering helplesely above her 
ruined beds, weeping at her loss. 

The affair made a great deal of noise in East Harbor, 
and the general opinion of Willie hardened into something 
more stern. It was agreed that something should be done, 
and Mrs. Wade herself was led to ask her lawyer, Arthur 
Tuck, to go and see Mrs. Pettle and report what had hap- 
pened. Arthur, a deliberate and precise man, tal! and 
spare, with a drooping and irregular mustache, listened to 
the old woman thoughtfully. 

“Do you want I should collect damages, Mrs. Wade?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘I don’t suppose Mrs. Peitle can pay anything.” 

“T don’t want her to pay,” Mrs. Wade told him. ‘I 
know she can’t. But something has to be done about 
Willie, Arthur. Something must be done.” 

“T guess you know how she is,” he reminded her; never- 
theless he went upon his errand as she bade. 

Mrs. Pettle, that grim woman whose deep-set eyes hid 
the hurt she bore, listened to him with an austere dignity; 
and when Arthur lamely finished what he had to say, she 
spoke to him. 

“I'm surprised at you, Arthur Tuck,”’ she protested. 

“Surprised?” he asked defensively. 

“You know as well as I do,” she declared, “‘that Willie 
only did what he was told. Mrs. Wade told him to cut 
everything down snug.” 

“She didn’t mean the flowers!” he cried. “You know, 
Mrs. Pettle, she didn't mean her flowers!" 

“Then she hadn't ought to have said what she did,” 
Willie’s mother loyally declared. ‘She can't expect a boy 
to know what she means if she don’t say it. Willie's a good 
worker and he does what he’s told, and he just did what 
she told him to do.” 

Arthur was the mildest of men, but he said with an in- 
credulous laugh, “‘I guess you know better than that, Mrs. 
Pettle.” At which the woman flared at him. 

“I know better, do 1? You'll be saying I’m lying to you 
next. Come here trying to slander Willie and insult me! 
I thought better of you, Arthur Tuck.” She made a 
sweeping gesture. “You get out of my house now! | 
won't be insulted in my own house! And don’t you geo 
bothering Willie or I’l\ have the law on you! I will! 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Other Boys Were Forbidden His Company; and He Thus Acquired a Certain Prestige in Youthful Eyes, and a Certain Dark Preeminence 
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CHUNKS OF HAPPINE 


Piga an’ chickens hustie, 
Serambie out de road; 

All de cotton pickers 
Ridin’ in a Pode 


By Harris Dickson 


mutter. Carefree Isom 
hangs around thestore, 
munching a stick of 
striped candy, or 





Pack ‘em on de cushions, 
Jam de runnin’ bode; 
Chunks of grinnin’ hap- 
piness 
In a shiny Fode 
Crank her up wid musa- 
cle, 
Hit de grit for town; 
Never mind de rattle 
While de wheel turns 
round, 
Won't eat narry tater, 
Neither meat an’ 
reens; 
Isom s at de steerer, 
Eatin’ sardines. 
"Nother car behind him; 
Don't you let ‘em pass; 
Beat ‘em to de crossin’, 
Steppin’ en de gas. 
Skid around de corners, 
Bridges at a jam ; 
Hit a little bul eal! 
Biff! Bang! Bump! 
Smash ag’inat de phone 
poie! 
Tumble in de ditch! 
What t’ell’s de diffe’nce? 
Ev'ybody’s rich. 


ICH —that’s the 
R hilarious idea! 
Isom has made 


a bumper crop; his 
fields are piled like 
snowdrifts with fluffy 
cotton, at twenty cents 
a pound and upward. 
So Isom grins upon a 
happy world, with 
teeth whiter than his 
cotton. Silver jingles 
merrily in his jeans; 
money to buy Fodes and ginger- 
anaps, to have his portrait enlarged 
in crayon, with a gilt frame. 

During the next few weeks of 
“scatteration ”’ no luxury will be too 
expensive for Isom. He'll skylark 
through a lavish Christmas, squan- 
der every cent of his cash, and on 
the first day of February Isom will 
go shuffling into the plantation 
atore to draw rations on the credit 
of next. year’s crop. Butlook at the 
fun he has. As compared with Isom 
in his day of brief prosperity, a 
drunken sailor looks miserly and 
conservative. Sailors spend in drib- 
leta, while Isom lets the hide go with 
the horns and tallow, 











lounges at ease on the 
gallery of his cabin 
while he sings, ‘‘ More 
rain—more rest.”” 

To the foreigner, 
ignorant of Southern 
life, Isom’s untroubled 
frame of mind must 
always be a mystery. 
He is also a mystery to 
white men of forty 
years’ experience. The 
veteran planter, who 
deals with Isom every 
day, rarely under- 
stands the complex 
sinuosity of his maneu- 
vers; and before the 
uitlander is qualified to 
guess wrong, he must 
absorb at least a little 
of the plantation sys- 
tem. Here it is: 

One morning in the 
early, amorous spring- 
time, Isom shows up at 
the store. He doesn’t 
march in openly and 
directly, but skirmishes 
around outside, recon- 
noitering the terrain. 
Presently he enters 
with an air of negligent 
indifference, as though 
he had no business 
there, and wishes he’d 
stayed at home. Al- 








Rich! That's the Hilarious Idea. 


“Hold on, Isom, hold on,” 
the boss shouts. “What's the 
matter?” 

“I’m rushin’ home, suh, to 
git out o’ dis rain.” 

“But the rain will be over 
before you get home.” 

“Yas, suh. Dat’s why I’m 
ridin’ so swif’.” 

Innocent Northerners may 
imagine that even a negro, 
when the result of a whole 
year’s toil lies exposed to the 
weather, would be in a fidget 
to get it under cover. Isom 
knows that autumn storms are 
coming, winds to blow out his 








Cotten-Picking Time 


The Thrifty Tenant Who Makes Himsetf 


cotton, rains to beat it down, 
mixing the staple with mud 


and R and leaves and sticks. He un- 





UST new, in the middle of cotton- Indep 
picking time, Isom’s kinky head 
is full of wheels, He craves to ride, to ride fast. The present 
owner of any secondhand automobile need only go to the 
nearest gin, and Isom will buy it. 

Up to the firat of October, in favored sections of our cot- 
ton belt this has been a phenomenal season—just enough 
moisture at the beginning to give the plant a thriving start, 
with long rainless days and dry hot nights to mature the 
heaviest fruit. Southern poets love to rhapsodise of “level 
acree white with snowy lint,” a vision which for once has 
ripened inte reality. Welds are actually white with the 
prettiest lint that ever delighted the eye of a mortgage- 
smothered planter. But it annoys the planter to see Isom 
gallivanting past in a Fode, delighting his eye with the 
cotton instead of picking it. Cotton is the lazy man’s 
crap; it stands more neglect than a fleabitten mule. On 
such a soi! in such a year, with little or no encouragement, 
the plant will grow and produce. From March to July, 
Isom may give it a casual lick-and-a-promise, but the 
picking demands attention, steady attention, right now. 
And to overexert himself right now is precisely what Isom 
has no hankering for. Any old excuse is sufficient to keep 
him out of the field. A tiny cloud arises, one of those half-a- 
minute showers that spill forty drops of water. Thirty-nine 
drops have already been spilled when the boss spies Isom, 
straddlewise the hurricane deck of a mule, galloping like 
hell-a-veatin’-tanbark to his cabin. 


derstands that cotton picked 
before the rains, while it’s white and clean, sells for ten- 
twenty-forty dollars more to the bale. And Isom has 
absolutely nothing else to do except to pick that cotton. 
Yet none of these sordid considerations pester him. The 
planter frets and urges his tenants to gather their crops, 
which is the worrisome way of white folks and makes ’em 
so hard to get along with. But Isom cannot be driven, not 
when he’s rich. 

This fall a certain optimistic planter boasted that Isom 
was picking more diligently than usual—usual ‘for Isom. 
Maybe so, but on that same brilliant Saturday, when the 
planter made his brags, some two hundred Isoms were at 
that moment loafing around his plantation store, every 
man of whom should have been saving his crop. 

That very night the rains began. For helpless weeks the 
planter must sit and watch thunderstorms battering at his 
beautiful lint, tearing it from the bolls and beating it down 
into the mud, until thousands of bales are irretrievably lost. 
Cotton can only be gathered in dry weather. When water 
stands in the furrows, a picker makes an awful mess, drag- 
ging his heavy sack between the rows. And, besides, damp 
fiber clogs a gin. Lint must be free from moisture. 

Therefore, after a rain, all operations are necessarily 
suspended. Does Isom mope and brood and mutter like 
the melancholy Dane? Not so that you may notice it with 
the naked eye. That's the white man’s job, to mope and 


Have Made a Bumper Crop 


ways, however, Isom 
keeps one crafty eye 
upon Colonel Swamp- 
wood, who sits at a 
table in the little pen at the rear which he calls his office. 
To glance at Isom, one would infer that nothing could be 
farther from his thoughts than a sinister design upon the 
colonel—exactly the impression that subtle Isom intends 
to convey. If he can slip up on the colonel’s blind side, 
maybe the boss will say “All right, Isom,” and let it go at 
that. So Isom waits, plans, edges nearer, passes the table 
a time or two, pretending that he doesn’t see the colonel, 
isn’t studying about the colonel. 


The Renter and His Famity 


Credit When the Cash is Gone 


HEN, in his casual offhand fashion, he remarks, “Cun- 

nel, I wants fifty acres o’ land dis year.” 

“Fifty acres?”’ Colonel Swampwood lays aside a paper 
and peers over his specs. 

“Yas, suh.” The jig’s up, and Isom knows it, for the 
colonel puts a strong inflection on the fifty. 

“But, Isom, what can you do with fifty acres? You have 
no bigger family than you had last year.” 

“No, suh.” Isom scrapes his foot along the floor, and 
scratches his head. ‘‘ My family ain’t no bigger, but dem 
chillun is growed right smart; an’ John Henry, he's man- 
size now—an’ ——~” 

“You tried to cultivate only eighteen acres last season,” 
the planter reminds him, “and I had to help you out by 
hiring extra labor.” ; 

“Yas, suh. I did kinder git in a jam. But ——” 

Upon this point the white man and the black compre- 
hend each other. There’s no eniyma about Isom’s reason 
for wanting fifty acres instead of eighteen, because his 
credit at the plantation store is based upon the quantity 
of land that he has under cultivation. A fifty-acre tenant 
is supposed to use a larger force and require more rations 
than a tenant of eighteen acres. The shrewd objective of 
Isom’s strategy is to intrench himself in a position where 
he can buy whatever he wants, and let Colonel Swamp- 
wood take a long chance of getting his pay. Antagonistic 
to that scheme, the colonel’s method is to hold down Isom’s 
charge account, and let him have only the necessities for 
making a crop. So they thrash out their negotiations along 
this line, and compromise on twenty acres. Colonel 
Swampwood provides the land, while Isom provides himself 
and family. Isom has nothing else. No matter how much 
cash he might have had in the fall, he spent it for jim- 
cracks, and stuff to take the kinks out of his hair. Now 
he’s naked and hungry. 
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Under the customary agricultural contract, 
Colonel Swampwood must supply Isom with a 
house to live in, a mule to pull his plow, 
clothing for himself and family and rations to 
feed them; all on credit. Isom’s profit from 
last year’s crop might easily have been enough 
to pay their living expenses through another 
season; or even to purchase the land itself which 
Isom has been renting, and make of him an 
independent freeholder. In lieu of which Isom 
bought a Fode. Its rusty wreck can now be 
seen, junked beneath the chinaberry tree in 
front of Isom’s cabin, while Isom begins an- 
other year—in debt. 

If Isom were a solvent person, able to pay 
or secure a cash lease, the colonel would gladly 
let him have all the land he wants. But their 
contract is not for any fixed amount of rent in 
cash. Isom only agrees to pay one-fourth of 
whatever product his languid energy may ex- 
tract from the soil; and the yield of a thousand 
acres, under his administration, will be no 
greater than the yield of twenty acres. So at 
the outset of their diplomacy, Isom yearns for 








“Extras!” What joy for the colonel to insert 
this modest ad, “WANTED! FIFTY EX- 
TRAS,” and have a mob of applicants besiege 
him, as extras clamor at the movie studios in 
Hollywood, more than enough to clean up his 
crop in half a day. This never, never happens 
on a plantation. Temporary pickers cannot 
be drawn from surrounding properties, where 
men, women and children are supposed to be 
busier than bird dogs. The colonel must con- 
sult a labor agent in town, who, for so much a 
head, sends him a variegated assortment of 
floaters—cooks, washerwomen, odd-job men, 
idlers, all colors and sizes. These are billeted 
among the cabins, in abandoned gin houses, 
under any roof that affords shelter. Strange 
faces bring novelty to the dull routine of a 
plantation; a carnival of black and yellow, a 
festival, a vintage season more colorful than 
that of France or Italy, dancing, crap shoot- 
ing, love-making, and sentimental adventures 
of the harvest hallelujah. 





Pampered Pickers 





the credit that he may establish by securing a 
large tract of land, while the colonel keeps an 
economical brake on Isom’s store account. 
Their contract is duly signed, sealed and delivered. 
Isom and the colonel yoke up together. For Isom’s credit 
of clothing, food for man and mule, the landlord has no 
security except the hope that Isom and family may stick 
on the job long enough to make a crop. With mortgage, 
taxes and operating expenses to meet, the landlord finds 
himself hog-tied to the soil, while Isom remains foot-loose 
as of yore—limber-legged and free. If luck turns against 
Isom, if he dives too deeply into debt and the prospect for 
a crop seems skimpy, Isom can shut his door, call the dog 
and move. The planter must stay and sweat it through. 


Resting Up for Harvest Time 


MOST important clause in their contract is that Isom 
agrees to provide all necessary labor, which includes 
picking. For himself and the man-size John Henry to 
plow twenty acres of land is a short 
horse and soon curried. To plant his 


The First Ginning on Wilton Plantation 


requires; and Isom makes no garden, raises no livestock, 
does nothing else. 

Therefore, the uninformed bystander may theorize that 
Isom is completely rested, tingling with pep; that Isom is 
standing on tiptoe, eager to wrestle with the real labor of 
his year. Not much. Isom has only cinched his habit of 
repose and finds it difficult to buckle down to work. His 
cotton bolls burst open all at once, in puffs of fluffy white- 
ness, and Isom gets stampeded. When that inevitable 
crisis arises, the bystander comprehends how much fore- 
sight Colonel Swampwood displayed in not letting Isom 
have fifty acres. If the average tenant and his family would 
pick steadily, six solid days per week, they could pretty well 
gather their crop. But nobody expects such prodigies of a 
plantation negro; so his landlord hires extra labor in order 
to collect his rent—and be paid for supplies which Isom 
has consumed on credit. 


N LEAN years fifty to seventy-five cents a 
hundred pounds is the usual rate to pry for 
picking, though the extra hand must provide his own board. 
But when planters are crying for labor, labor, labor, at any 
price, they pay a dollar and a half a hundred, bunk and 
rations free. In one respect a negro is like everybody else 
he feels his importance when you can’t get along without 
him. He swaggers and makes demands—demands which 
are not enforced by bombs and stilettos, but merely by 
sitting down, Fat, black Aunt Lily is a prominent washer- 
woman of Vicksburg who, with two hefty daughters, has 
gone to enjoy a change of air in the country. She goes to 
the plantation and immediately realizes that Colonel 
Swampwood is up against it, that he must get his crop 
picked out. So Aunt Lily and the two girls plump their fat 
selves down on Isom’s front gallery and toil not, neither do 
they spin until the colonel sends for them in an automo- 
bile. Walk to the field? Not an inch. There they recline 
in rocking-chairs, chewing their wads of gum and waiting 
for luxurious transportation. The colo- 
nel can’t help himself. He grins and 





twenty acres is an even shorter horse. 
Possibly he and John Henry may run 
their cultivator over the land a couple 
of times to keep it pulverized. Then 
they chop out weeds from the young 
cotton. After chopping out, they “lay 
by,”’ which means a final laying of the 
soil to the roots of the growing plant. 
This completes their portion of the sea- 
son’s work, except the picking. Between 
plowing time, planting time, chopping 
time and laying by, Isom has ample 
leisure to recuperate. As a matter of 
fact, during these seven months, from 
New Year’s to August, he and his 
family have put in possibly sixty days 
of actual work. Not consecutively, but 
a few days now and then, scattered 
along, spread thinly through that period. 
Which is all the labor that a cotton crop 
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humors them. 
According to the ancient and honor- 


, able custom of cotton picking, it used 


to be that when Aunt Lily had stuffed 
her sack plumb full, at fifty cents « hun- 
dred pounds, she went waddling like a 
gingham hippopotamus to the scales 
and got it weighed. Ata dollar and a half 
a hundred, however, with board and 
lodging free, she considers it beneath 
her dignity to waddle. Aunt Lily de- 
clines to budge one corpulent step, and 
tote her sack.- The boss must detail a 
special negro to come for it and bring it 
back, a negro with a mule who waits on 
the languid lady by carrying her pick- 
ings to thescales. This innovation might 
prove a timesaver if, meanwhile, Aunt 
Lily and her daughters went along with 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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A Typical Scene in Front of the General Store 


The Plantation Store is a Favorite Loafing Place on Bright Saturdays 


Above—Three Weeks Earlier Than Usual Long Lines of Wagons Wait Their Turn at the Gin 
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THE PETARD BUTTERFLY 


knickers turned from examining a stenciled washstand 
with a split top and one wabbly leg to inspect with 

eager interest a smali, spidery, highly varnished table. He 

was one of many 

similarly busied, for 

the ‘ucene was a New 

England farm auc- 

tion, and perhaps a 

hundred persons 

werescattéred about 

the furniture-strewn 

yard or were milling 

through the diaman- 

tled rooms of the old 

house. The time was 

9:39 of an August 

morning, and there 

was a full half hour 

before the sale was 

acheduled to begin; 

a precious and gome- 

what exciting period 

for those who in- 

tended to partici- 

pate, a period when 

hopes were kindled 

and covetous designs 

were born. 

There was a de- 
cided glint of cov- 
etousness in the mild 
blue eyes of the 
youngish men as he 
tested the glossy 
surface of the tabie. 

Yet there waa also 

something about the 

article which gave 

him pause. He was 

viewing it doubt- 

fully when a rather heavily built man 
somewhat sportily attired in a 
checked suit and flat-topped derby 
rose from his perch on the seat of a 
rusty mowing machine and atrolled 
with leisurely intent toward the 
table tester 

“Find anything you like, professor?’’ asked the derby 
wearer. 

“Why, heilo, Preble!"’ And there was a certain cordial 
friendliness in the greeting. ‘You're just the one I was 
looking for. What do you think about this table?” 

“‘M-m-m," the Preble person registered critical consid- 
eration. ‘Odd piece, isn't it? Pie-crust top, fluted pillar 
and duck feet. Don't think I ever ran across one just like 
it before.” 

“Nor I 
shiny.” 

“Ye-e-es,"’ admitted Mr. Preble. ‘‘Some like that high 
finish, some don't. It can always be rubbed down, you 
know.” 

“Of course 
a genuinely old table I would try to 

“Let's have a look at the drawer; that ought to tell,” 
broke in Mr. Preble, reaching for the milky-toned glass 
knob. 

it was a convincing drawer; the sides dovetailed into the 
front member, the bottom, a hand-chamfered, on2-piece 
pine board grooved in, and showing that pumpkin tint 
which time along can give. Also there were ancient ink 
and groase stains. 

“ Always look at the drawer,’’ added Mr. Preble, tapping 
the thin board. “They can’t fake that. Nice crotch veneer 
on the frort too.” 

“Tan't it? Regular fern pattern.”” The professor was 
almost gloating over it. ‘Knob set in pewter, I believe. 
And here is--Oh, I say!” He had no sooner uttered the 
exclamation than he appeared to regret it. 

“Eh?” Mr. Preble was trying to light a blunt-ended 
cigar with a patent lighter—a job which needs concen- 
tration. 

“It—it is nice veneer,"’ echoed the professor, fumbling to 
replace the drawer. 

For a brief moment Mr. Preble watched him, dark eyes 
narrowed under heavy brows, a cynical smile flickering 
about his wide mouth. There was not exactly malice in the 
giance, but there was cold contempt, utter scorn. Then he 
walked back to his seat on the mower. 

The professor, too, moved along, paused before a bat- 
tered slant-top desk, fingered the ball tops of a maple ¢ord 
bed, simulated interest in a Boston rocker with a missing 


Tesi youngisii man in gray flannel shirt and khaki 


Quite unusual, I should say. But it looks so 


oil and pumice. And if | was sure this was 


By Sewell Ford 
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arm. But again and again he looked longingly back at the . 
pie-crust table. Finally, after a cautious glance which told 
him that Mr. Preble’s keen eyes were not on him, he drifted 
back, once more pulled out the drawer and then hastily 
replaced it. 

The professor had made a discovery. On the under side 
of the bottom board, he had found, scratched in pre- 
Spencerian script, a signature—“‘Jno. Rodgers.” He was 
thrilled, agitated. Jonathan Rodgers? Had there not 
been a Colonial character of that name who had done 
something or other? He couldn't remember. Perhaps this 
was simply the mark of some old cabinetmaker, or of.a 
former owner. Anyway, it gave authenticity to the table. 
It must be an early piece, perhaps quite early. A find! 
He wondered if Preble had seen the angular signature. He 
hoped not. Also he hoped that none of the numerous deal- 
ers prowling about would make the same discovery. He 
must be calm, calculating. How much would the thing 
bring? Thirty, forty, fifty? Yes, he would go as high as 
fifty, if necessary. For this was a rare piece, a prize. 
A genuine Jonathan Rodgers, with duck feet! That would 
be something to bear proudly home to Marion, for a birth- 
day present. Yes, next Wednesday was the date. Rut if 
it should be bid higher than fifty? That was really more 
than he could afford. Suppose he was forced to pay as 
high as seventy-five? Still, a table such as that might well 
be worth twice as much. Besides a good antique is a good 
investment. He had read that slogan somewhere and had 
often quoted it to Marion. But he must conceal his inter- 
est in the piece, must appear indifferent. He strolled away, 
hands in his pockets, his mild eyes aglow. 

Not that Professor Newton Rumley was a typical low- 
comedy professor. No. He was neither humorously 
absent-minded nor absurdly self-centered. He was not a 
genius. As a matter of fact, he was not a full-fledged pro- 
fessor, being merely an assistant in the chemistry depart- 
ment of a coeducational Middle Western state university. 
He vas just under forty, married, and was trying to clothe 
and educate a fifteen-year-old son and a sixteen-year-old 
daughter on a salary which, if offered any class-conscious 
bricklayer, would promptly bring on a strike of the entire 
building trades. But a year or more previous he had had a 
windfall, or rather his wife had. Mrs. Newton Rumley had 
inherited a small legacy, most of which they had invested 


in the purchase of a practically abandoned farm back East 
in the New Hampshire hills not far from the town where 
Newton Rumley was born. In the midst of the rocky ster- 
ile acres was the usual set cf unpainted buildings in the 
usual state of dis- 
repair. According to 
local tradition the 
old farmhouse had 
been built some- 
where about 1820. 
Anyway, it was a 
low-eaved affair, 
with arched sheds 
running back to a 
huge barn; the 
living room was high 
wainscoted, there 
was a wide-mouthed 
fireplace with a brick 
oven at oneside, and 
from the attic peak 
they had unearthed 
a somewhat wabbly 

flax wheel. 
Probably it was 
the flax wheel which 
gave them the idea 
of furnishing the old 
house as nearly as 
possible after the 
fashion of the period 
in which it was first 
occupied. Or it 
might have been 
Professor Rumley’s 
success at his first 
; ; auction. He had 
a f brought home to the 
almost empty house 
where they were 
camping rather for- 
lornly a most wel- 
come truck load of 
antiques and near- 
antiques—-half a 
dozen fiddle-back 
chairs, tables of pine 
and cherry with 
warped leaves, some spool beds, two grained bureaus, a mis- 
cellaneous jot of dishes, cooking utensils and a few braided 
rugs. The whole lot had cost him less than a hundred 
dollars. True, most of the things needed repair; a chair 
seat here, a few nails in that table leg, a little paint and 
varnish on the beds and bureaus. But when they had been 
made usable and arranged in the low-posted rooms, they 
seemed to be thoroughly at home, as if they belonged, 

always had been there. 

“T say, Marion,” asked the professor, “why not do the 
whole house this way, little by little, as we can?”’ 

“Well, why not, Newton?” assented Mrs. Rumley. 

Then they beamed fondly on one another and clasped 
hands. They were that sort of people. And with mounting 
enthusiasm they embarked on this gentle enterprise almost 
as if it were a great adventure. Perhaps it was, for them. 
The vacation doings of an assistant professor are not apt 
to be wildly exciting, especially if he is a family man. Yet 
from this simple pursuit of old furniture to put in an old 
house they had managed to extract, during that first sum- 
mer, almost as many thrills as if they were bagging wild 
elephants in Senegambia, or wherever such things are 
bagged. And now, well along in their second vacation at 
Ledge Acres, they could exult over the capture of a two- 
drawer blanket chest or the snaring of a sooty brass sap 
kettle. 

As Mr. Preble not infrequently remarked to his wife: 
“Tt takes all kinds of people to make a world, don’t it, 
Henrietta?” 

To be quite impartial, Marion Rumley held a somewhat 
similar opinion with regard to Mr. Preble, or perhaps hers 
was more definite. 

“Do you know, Newton, I’m beginning to distrust that 
Preble person.” 

‘Oh, let’s not work up prejudices, Marion. Besides, he’s 
a great help to me at sales. Knows what’s what, Preble 
does. I'd never known about Bennington ware, nor Kellog 
prints, nor six-board chests, if it hadn’t been for his hints.” 

“But remember what we found out about the comb- 
back Windsor and the thumb-print goblets?” 

The professor flushed a little under the eyes. ‘‘ Ye-e-es. 
The comb never belonged, and the gobiets came from the 
five-and-ten. Preble says he would have told me so if I'd 
asked him. So now I do when I’m not sure. I will admit, 
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my dear, that he’s not just the sort I should choose as a 
boon companion; but as an adviser at auctions he seems 
quite competent and he surely is very friendly about it.” 
“Why, Newton?” asked Mrs. Rumley. 
Newton shrugged his shoulders. ‘“Isn’t it barely possi- 
ble that he has been won by my pleasing personality?” 


Which ought to be a propitious moment for presenting, 
by your leave, Mr. A. Chester Preble. His official signa- 
ture, you understand, and the name which appears on the 
neatly printed business card he offers to casual acquaint- 
ances. Confidentially, the A stands for Aaron; a designa- 
tion which, as a boy, he considered unfortunate. It gave 
his little playmates a handle for ingenious insult. 


“Double A Aaron 
Thinks he’s a baron!” 


This, and other doggerel, they shouted after him, until 
he turned and fought his tormentors, sometimes success- 
fully, sometimes otherwise. He did not think of himself as 
a baron, whatever that was; but he did hold that he was 
just as good as any boy in South Adnock, if not a little 
better. Smarter anyhow. He could beat any of ’em at 
playing marbles or swapping jackknives. 

As a sturdy youth he signed himself Aaron Chester 
Preble and outgrew the offensive couplet. As a man he 
deleted all but the initial, dropped into oblivion the 
biblical cognomen and became known to his familiars as 
Chet Preble. Somehow the name fitted him snugly. Chet 
Preble—does it not come trippingly, smoothly from the 
tongue? Well, there was more or less smoothness about 
Mr. Preble. 

Note, if you will, the sleek black hair; the white well- 
kept hands; the bland good-nature suggested by the up- 
curving. lips. True, a certain hardness lurked in the brown 
eyes and from the adequate nose cynical lines spread 
around the ample mouth, but the general effect of his fea- 
tures was one of unruffied poise. A good poker face. 
Likewise a face useful at auctions. 

You are meeting Mr. Preble at an auction—a farm auc- 
tion, so called —one of those interesting and not unmirthful 
affairs at which, by authority of the executors and an order 
from the Probate Court, the entire estate of the late de- 
ceased, real and personal, is to be offered for sale to the 
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highest bidders. Also, if you have read the posters, you 
will have been informed that, besides the usual farming 
implements, furniture, bedding, art squares, glass, crock- 
ery, and so on, the collection includes “‘some antiques.” 

Hence the presence, among the battered flivvers and 
occasional buggies crowded into the front yard of the old 
farmhouse, of*a few limousines and businesslike trucks. 
Hence, for the same reason, the presence of Chet Preble. 
The limousines indicate that a few summer residents have 
read the magic words at the bottom of the bill; by the 
trucks you may know that dealers have gathered, and of 
course no such sale would be quite complete without Mr. 
Preble. At least not in Adnock County. 

Yet, even to many of the regular attendants of these 
events, it was not clear why, or in what capacity, Mr. 
Preble was there. Seldom, if ever, did he take an active 
part in the bidding. He was not seen among those who 
rummaged questingly through the littered rooms 
or inspected the various pieces scattered about 
the lawn. Nor did he seem to be directly con- 
nected with the selling organization. Usually, 
as now, he sat a little ways aloof; mildly bored 
by the proceedings, but tolerant of them—and 
watchful. Yes, consistently watchful. A brood- 
ing presence, unentangled in the complicated 
barter, undisturbed by the clamor, yet somehow 
a part of it. You felt that, rather than knew it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Preble did not nose 
around on the day of the sale, because he had 
previously and privately investigated the goods. 
Days before he had been there, probably with 
his good friend, the auctioneer, in the réle of 
unofficial appraiser. He was said to know an- 
tiques. 

But do not misunderstand. He was not one 
of those half-baked persons who have a pas- 
sion for buying and for owning oid things; who 
treasure silly glass plates; who fill their homes 
with rickety chairs; who strew faded rag rugs 
about the floors and crowd the mantelpieces with 
dingy pewter. No. Chet Preble had the same 
thoroughgoing contempt for such junk as did 
most of his friends and neighbors. Even more. 
A fine, high scorn was his for all that could be 

classed under that widely stretched 
word—antiques. And for those who 
sought for such rubbish—well, there 
his attitude was less direct, more com- 
plicated. Not precisely that of gate- 
keeper in a home for the feeble-minded 
nor quite that of an eagle soaring over a chicken 
yard. Between the two. 

For Mr. Preble had discovered that out of this 
senseless passion fcr old things profits were to be 
made. Easy money—and that was the sort of 
money Mr. Preble was looking for, always had 
looked for. He had begun his business career as 
the proprietor of a livery stable, inherited from 
his father; a small affair situated on a back street 
in a New Hampshire factory town that was try- 
ing to be a city. Two station hacks and half a 
dozen rigs for hire comprised the outfit, and al- 

most from the start the menace of the coming 
motor car was being felt. Had Chet Preble not 
been a born horse trader he would 
hardly have made a living. Even 
with this gift and a few lucky ven- 
tures with trotters, he did no more 
than struggle along shabbily. 
Leaner and leaner came the years 
when Mr. Preble sat. discouraged 
in his smelly, dusty little office 
watching his custom dwindle to al- 
most nothing as the 
first cheap automo- 
biles honked and sput- 
tered past. 

Then, just as he was 
on the verge of finan- 
cial crisis, he caught his 
widow. At least he 
thought he caught her. 
Perhaps she had more 
to do with the catch- 
ing than he realized, 
for hers was a vigorous, 
dominating person- 
ality suggesting the 
huntress rather than 
the quarry. A bold- 
eyed, high-chested, 
full-blooded Diana she 
was, who had survived 
a weak-lunged bank 

cashier, collected a tidy 
life insurance, and had 
no notion at all of con- 
tinuing to live alone 
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in the big house on Main Street. If she was eight or ten 
years older than Chester Preble she did not look it, and 
he did not allow the suspicion to abate in the least the 
ardor of his wooing, once he had been subtly given to un- 
derstand that such attentions would not be unwelcome. 
So, before the mortgage could be foreclosed on his dwin- 
dling inheritance, he had married her, sold the old stable 
to a new garage proprietor, and found himself comfortably 
if not luxuriously installed in a home whose double bay 
windows stared a bit superciiiously at the low-eaved 
Colonial houses across the way. Also, as he had learned 
well in advance, to maintain the home there were bank 
shares, a quarter interest in a chair factory and the income 
from two leased farms. 

Adopting as his distinctive headgear the square-topped 
type of derby, and a neat shepherd plaid as a business suit, 
Mr. Preble pinned into his shirt front a chip-diamond 
horseshoe, lighted a blunt-ended domestic cigar, joined 
the City Club and took his place among the town's limited 
semi-leisure class. In time he began to speak casually of 
his investments, took an active interest in local politics, 
was rewarded by being elected to the cemmon council 
from his ward and served as a member of the grand jury. 
So he was not wholly an idler. In fact, he let it be known 
that he was looking around for something to go into; some- 
thing, as those who knew him best could guess, of an 
unarduous, speculative nature. 

Eventually he stumbled upon it. In the dining room of 
the big house were some old-fashioned chairs which the 
late and not too deeply lamented bank cashier had clung 
to with shameless obstinacy, simply because they had 
been in his grandmother's home. Now the new Mrs. 
Preble was replacing them with a rich, elaborately carved, 
wonderfully shiny, mahoganized set bought in Boston 
There came up the question of disposing of the relica. 

“Why not stow ‘em in the attic, Henrietta?” asked 
Mr. Preble. 

“Guess you haven't been up there, Chet, or you wouldn't 
ask. It’s jam full of such truck already. Besides, I don't 
want ’em round any more. See if Joe Derry won't give 
you something for ‘em and if he will, tell him to come take 
‘em away.” 

And he was actually at the door of the secondhand store 
when he met Hi Beales, one of his cronies, who formerly 
spent most of his spare time in the livery-stable office. 
Hi, too, had been a horse trader, and once they had jointly 
owned and raced a trotter which for two seasons held the 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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ONE OF THEIR QUARRELS 


By 
Arnold Bennett 


TILLV STRATED BY 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HE yacht Alice II, a ketch of 
Tone hundred and eight tons, 
with auxiliary engine and acrew 
of nine, was just leaving the small 
haven of the Rotterdam Yacht Club, 
whose hospitality she and her owner, 
James Therpe, had been enjoying 
for twodays. The haven was studded 
with mooring posts, to each of which 
a yacht was tied up; so that there was 
little room to spare for the maneuver- 
ing of a biggish, beamy and sluggish 
crait like the Alice Il--easily the 
most important vessel in the cove. 
Now Rotterdam is one of the great- 
est river ports of the whole world, 
aad it is certainly the most 
feverish and busy of all Euro- 
pean ports whatever. At the 
open mouth of the haven the 
mighty tide of the Maas 
streamed past at a speed of 
four or five knots, and the 
rushing water thereof was 
covered with tugs, motor 
barges, sailing barges, pas- 
senger steamers, sailing ships, 
terrific ferries and Atlantic 
liners---not to mention dredg- 
ers and auch monstrosities as 
floating cranes. But chiefly 
tugs, of which scores and 
scores rushed to and fro, nav- 
igated by their skippers with 
more than the nonchalance 
of taxi drivers navigating 
taxis along the Strand, 

The wind was fresh; flags 
and burgees stood cut pretty 
straight. The much dis- 
turbed water was lolloping 
end splashing against the 
banks of the haven; a few 
rate as big as rabbits were to 
be seen foraging on the deep 
sides of the banks; sirens and 
whistles were zounding menaces everywhere; steam cranes 
were creaking as they raised huge burdens of barrels, cheeses 
and grain out of the holds of ships or off wharves and flung 
them down again like toys, And railway bridges and road 
bridges were swinging high gigantic arms on steel joints to 
let trains and lorries and people go across or to let ships go 
through. 

In brief, the sense was bewildering to an extreme degree; 
and Captain Abbott, who possessed the two finest qualities 
of a skipper—to wit, a strong sense of danger and a 
gloomy outlook upon the future—was glad that he had 
a Duteh pilot on board, Captain Abbott and the pilot 
between them were: moving the Alice II out of the haven 
stern foremost, The dinghy, with a crew:of two, was afloat 
carrying ropes tc mooring posts and generally executing 
shouted orders from the poop—orders of which details 
need not be given here, as this story is in essence domestic 
and of a purely famity nature, 

The family, now leaning critically against the rail on the 
port quarter and watching the operations, consisted of 
efficient James Thorpe, his efficient wife Alice, and their 
daughter, who was usually addressed as Alice II. The 
yacht had been called Alice II because the name of Jim's 
previoua yacht, a mere fifty-tonner with a crew of only 
four, was Alice. The increase in the size of Jim’s yacht was 
a measure of the increase in his prosperity since the earlier 
days of the Alice. Real yachtsmen are always selling the 
emaller for the larger if they are getting on in the world, or 
selling the larger for the smaller if they are not. The 
Thorpe family were, beyond doubt, real yachtsmen. They 
lived for yachting, and occasional seasickness never 
daunted them. As for Alice II, aged four, she had had a 
narrow escape from being actually born on the Alice—the 
Alice Il was acquired after the birth of Alice II. It may 
sound complicated, but is not. 

Right at the mouth of the yacht haven was a station 
for tugs, and just as the Alice II was feeling her way out 
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“Well, My Heated Darting, I'tt Just Tell You: First, You're a Horrid Little Piece, and a Snob, and 


Eatirety Without the Mitk of Human Kindness" 


backward a tug swayed casually to a berth and her nose 
stopped about a yard from the Alice II’s stern. The skip- 
per, not used to such circus performances, was alarmed, 
but neither the Dutch pilot nor the Dutch captain of the 
tug showed any sign of fever, though the two men in the 
dinghy certainly did. And the family, though outwardly 
tranquil, were aware of qualms. 

“Come along, darling,” said Mrs. Thorpe. “Time for 
your afternoon snoozelet.”’ 

“Ts it, daddy?” 

Jim Thorpe, tall, with a tendency to bulk, glanced at his 
little slim girl of a wife—aged thirty-three but not looking 
it-with a secret appeal. 

“It is,” said Alice Thorpe, staring down her mass of a 
husband. So that was that. Mother and daughter disap- 
peared below., 

When Alice returned to the deck there was a considerable 
noise of voices both on the yacht and in the dinghy, and 
the engine-room bell was ringing a new order about every 
thirty seconds. 

“Look out for that dinghy!” cried Alice, leaning over 
the rail. 

Jim Thorpe was making the same cry, but only in his 
mind. He was not like Alice, of whom it might be said 
that, as a rule, whatever came inte her mind went out 
through her lips. 

“Shut up,” Jim remonstrated. “Don’t confuse them. 
They know exactly what they’re doing.” 

“Do they? Well, they'll have the dinghy nipped be- 
tween the yacht and that post in half a minute.” 

“Not they!” 

But in about exactly half a minute the dinghy did get 
nipped, just as the tiresome Alice had predicted, and the 
general outcry was multiplied. 

“Good gracious!” Alice exclaimed with all her effi- 
ciency. “I never saw such clumsiness. And why is Pete in 
the dinghy at all?” 


The post was immovable, and the hundred tons of the 
yacht uncontrollably and ruthlessly moved toward the 
post; and then there was a startling sound of crushed wood. 

“A dinghy smashed!” said the skipper under his breath, 
gloomily justified of his pessimism. 

Then one side of the dinghy rose up on the post and the 
dinghy suddenly filled with water; and the two men sprang 
out of her, clutched madly at the mizzen shrouds and 
somehow got aboard the yacht. Jim had seen panic and 
the fear of death upon their bronzed faces. The yacht 
forged safely ahead, dragging after her the nearly sub- 
merged dinghy, in which oars and other gear were floating. 
A rope attached to the mocring post was tightening as the 
yacht moved. 

“Ye’'ll have to cut that rope, Alf!” the skipper shouted 
to the mate. “Get your knife ready and cut it!”’ he re- 
peated savagely. 

The rope was cut and the tail of it left hanging round the 
post, a memorial to all Rotterdam of the inefficiency of 
British seamanship. The yacht was now safely away in 
the stream. 

But there had been an accident, and the drowned dinghy 
dragging astern was the awful desolating proof of it. Alice 
had never before seen a marine mess, and she was outraged 
by this one. When the dinghy had been salvaged and 
hauled up on its davits and emptied of a ton or so of water, 
it looked better, for not much damage had been done, the 
wretched boat having slipped under the yacht’s quarter 
instead of being squeezed to matchwood. But red-headed 
Pete was now lying on deck, feeling his ankle and having 
his ankle felt. The man could not stand. 

“Carry him down into the port cabin. He’ll be more 
comfortable there,”’ Jim Thorpe ordered curtly. 

“But Alice is asleep there. It’s her cabin,” said Mrs. 
Jim tensely. 

“Take Alice out, then, and put her in your cabin—or 
mine,”’ said Jim, still more curtly. ‘‘There’s no room for a 
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crippled man in the forecastle. He must be made com- 
fortable, and he can’t be comfortable in that box room of a 
forecastle with eight other men and a kitchen in it.” 


a 


“TIM,” said Alice quietly when she had finished, with 

considerable efficiency, putting a cold compress sur- 
rounded with flannel upon the severely sprained ankle of 
Pete, “‘I want just two words with you.” 

They were in the narrow corridor, at the door of the 
port cabin, which Alice had closed, and she led the way 
into Jim’s own cabin, which was on the starboard side; and 
having got him within, she closed the door of that cabin 
also. The yacht was breasting the densely populated 
stream of the Maas, and on deck the excitement of the 
accident had died down. But below, between the pair in 
Jim’s cabin, the shut-in atmosphere vibrated to unseen 
forces more dangerous than electricity. The big man and 
the small woman, who till that moment had talked to- 
gether—in the presence of others—with an admirable 
sweet reasonableness, were now formidably glaring. Their 
bodies almost touched, for the cabin was not quite so large 
as a drawing-room on a liner, and Jim’s high head was bent 
to avoid a beam in the ceiling of his private apartment. 

“Well, child?” growled Jim. 

“You made me look very silly just now in front of the 
captain and the mate and all of them, insisting on Pete’s 
being put in Alice’s cabin when you knew I strongly ob- 
jected to it.”’ 

“Not a bit,” Jim replied. ‘I was perfectly polite. So 
were you, as far as that goes. Also, I carried the kid out 
myself, and she’s asleep now all right. Where’s the harm 
done?” 

“The harm is this: This yacht is our summer home. 
Am I the mistress of the house, or am I not? I never 
interfere on deck ———”’ 

“Oh, yes, you do, my girl!” 

“I do not—and I don’t expect you to interfere in the 
cabins.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” 

“No, I certainly do not. 
fellow in little Alice’s cabin! 


Imagire that great hulking 
It’s simply disgusting. If a 


dustman slipped on the front steps at home and hurt him- 
self, would you bring him into the flat and put him into 
Alice’s bed there?”’ 

“No, I shouldn't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the kid’s bed there is only a cot and Pete 
wouldn’t hold in it.” 

Mrs. Jim stamped her foot, but she could not stamp 
hard because she was wearing India-rubber soles. 

“Moreover,” Jim continued, “the two cases are not 
quite on all fours. This is a ——’”’ 

“They are exactly the same,” Mrs. Jim insisted. “And 
there’s another thing. It was all Pete’s fault. I asked you 
before: Why was he in the dinghy at all? He isn’t in the 
dinghy’s crew. He’s steward, and, of course, he only gets 
into a‘muddle in the dinghy.” 

“Pardon me, Pete’s as handy a man as anybody aboard 
the vessel. He was in the dinghy because he likes to vary 
his work sometimes—surely that’s natural! This isn’t 
the Royal Navy.” 

“Then he must take the consequences like anybody else. 
You always favor him. And if there’s any trouble be- 
tween him and me you always take his side. I shan't 
forget the trouble I had in the old yacht.” 

The first honeymoon quarrel between the married pair 
had, indeed, happened on the Alice, and apropos of pre- 
cisely red-headed Pete. 

“ Anyhow, Pete was quite innocent then.” 

“T absolutely insist on his being taken to the forecastle, 
where he ought to be. You understand—absolutely!” 

“That’s your ultimatum, is it?” said Jim darkly. He 
was reflecting that if he allowed himself to be defeated in 
this battle he would lose all moral authority forever. 
“Well, my heated darling, I’ll just tell you two things: 
First, you're a horrid little piece, and a snob, and entirely 
without the milk of human kindness. Why on earth 
shouldn’t the poor fellow be treated decently, as a fellow 
creature, for once? Second, he is not going to be moved 
back to the forecastle—not if I know it! Is that clear?’’ 

It is astonishing with what perilous foolishness married 
people can behave to one another when prestige seems to 
be at stake, but somehow they will do it. 


“Very well,” said Mrs. Jim, raising her chin. 

At that moment a hopping noise was heard in the cor- 
ridor. Jim opened the door to see what was happening. 
It was happening that Pete, feeling il] at ease in the soli- 
tary splendor of the port cabin, had arisen from his bunk 
and was hopping through the salocn toward the fore- 
castle, his natural home. Mrs. Jim watched his retreating 
figure, and saw his great dirty hands imperiling the beau- 
tiful upholstery of the saloon as he balanced his way on 
one leg over the floor of the heaving vessel. 

“Of course his bandage will all come loose,” she ob- 
served dryly. “A lot of use it was, my taking se much 
trouble over him.” 

wm 

fp episode would have ended at this point if the 

married belligerents had had as much common sense 
as the rest of mankind. Pete’s independent and instinctive 
action had given Alice a clear, notable triumph in the 
affray, and yet a triumph which could not humiliate Jim. 
But with all their efficiency and all their mutual affection 
and other fine qualities, the married belligerents suffered 
from a lack of common sense. In the supply of that pre- 
cious commodity they were our inferiors. And therefore 
the episode did not by any means end with the vanishing 
of red-headed Pete into the forecastle and the evacuation 
of Alice II’s cabin. The personal dignity of the parties 
had been engaged, and the question of personal dignity 
had been the source of nearly all their marital differences. 
Each wanted to laugh lightly and make peace, but per- 
sonal dignity prevented either of them from laughing. 

“ As usual, you've been very inconsiderate to me,” said 
Mrs. Jim, “and of course I shall expect you to apologize.” 

To which Jim replied, “Expect-—by all means. Keep 
on expecting with all your might, my child.” His tone 
was cold and cutting as a razor. 

“And seeing how carefully I’ve looked after the ankle 
of that man,” said Mrs. Jim, following her own thought 
and ignoring Jim's, ‘I don’t quite see the point of your 
saying that I've no kindness in me. However ——” 

And yet that night at dinner, which, in the regretted 
absence of Pete, was served by the second steward, the 
atmosphere was as smooth as the canals and rivers upon 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Superman and His Secretary 


ular esteem, the romantic professions, like those of the 
actor, detective, aviator, broker or reporter. In books 

and on the stege he strolls into the chief's office, flips the 
ash from his cigarette and says, “Don't 
forget that tomorrow you must pay $10,- 
000,900 for the Bulgarian coal concession.”’ 
Thank you for reminding me, Barclay,” 
responds the chief. “‘ How would you handle 
this other matter of Ali Hafed and the Suez 


T: & private secretary pursues one of what are, in pop- 


“Simple enough. Intrust the introduc- 
tions to the Parisian actress, Mademoiselle 
Duval, first placating her with a bonification 
in the shape of diamonds.” 

* Right!" the chief responds. ‘‘ You have 
the keys to my vaults. Suppose you pick 
out some diamonds and see her.” 

“I'm pretty busy, but I'll attend to it if 
you cannot,” Barclay replies, flipping more 
ash. “‘And now | must go to the Embassy 
Bali and tackle Sir Eric Munges, the British 
oil chap." 

It has been my experience that in real 
life no private secretary thinks for his chief 
or shares any more of nis secrets than he 
can be prevented from knowing. He is on 
the inaide of a good many things, but his 
private life is watched, and woe be to him 
if he forgets his own exact status or mingles 
too much with persons who might be sup- 
posed to seek information about the chief's 
activities. The average private secretary is 
a sort of necessary evil, not the intimately 
trusted confidant, guide and mentor of his 
principal. Had he the abilities and powers 
he is clothed with in fiction and drama, he 
would be in life a chief himself with his own 
secretary. 

The private secretary is a kind of orderly 
to the captain of finance, his actual duties 
saving ‘‘the sid man" from as much detail 
and drudgery as possible, not telling him 
whattodo. I heldsuch a post under John W. 
Gates during the eight years that marked 
the zenith of his spectacular career. During 
these eight years | was by his side and at 
his elbow more hours of the twenty-four 
than any other human being except his wife 
and son, I sew a great business career from 
the inside. I saw the wheels go around while 
millions were being made by their revolving. 

If no man ie a hero to his valet, what is he 
to his private secretary, who is the valet of 
his dollars? A valet serves in terms of 
clothes and baths, and judges accordingly. 
A secretary, if he possesses some mentality 
of his own, as he must to fill the job, might 
be expected to have a juster apprehension 
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wife, and Uncle Venable and his collection of geological 
specimens, and Grandfather Pipton and his milk toast and 
gruel, to say nothing of young Edwin and little Lily, and 
beggin’ your pardon, sir, I’m damn sick of seeing you all!” 

Too, it is a come-down and jolt for the 
private secretary, after living like a spoiled 
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darling at the best hotels at another’s ex- 
pense, to return from his working vacation 
to his own modest scale of living. Fifty- 
cent Havanas and four-dollar breakfasts can 
spoil the flavor of three-for-a-quarter cigars 
and lunch-room toast and eggs. Most young 
men in such employ develop habits that 
consort ill with their purses. 


Much Talk but No Tips 


NE of the nuisances of the job is the tip 

seekers, by which I mean the men who 
cultivate you in the hope of getting infor- 
mation useful in the stock market. One 
never appreciates what an attractive and 
magnetic personality one has until he serves 
as secretary to multimillion dollars. I con- 
stantly was on my guard with chance ac- 
quaintances and strangers. Frequently it 
developed that chance had played no part in 
the acquaintanceship. Their tactics varied. 
Some talked of shoes and ships and sealing 
wax before getting around to their real in- 
terest, then contented themselves with 
studying my face for clews when the topic 
was broached. Others baldly put questions 
to me which to have answered truthfully 
would have involved gross breaches of trust 
on my part. One celebrity of La Salle Street, 
now dead, cultivated me assiduously for a 
year. I talked freely and fully with him of 
anything, speculating as to the possible out- 
come of events some of which I knew all 
about. My safeguard was to talk much and 
without any apparent reserve. I simply 
assumed to myself that I knew nothing of 
the subject. It baffled him, and he quit the 
field eventually. 

I learned from Gates that one of the qual- 
ities of genius is the absence of sentimen- 
tality. Hesaw things as they were. He was 
not a reader, hence did not envisage men 
and events through the eyes of others, as he 
might have done had he been steeped in 
books, though his innately keen mind pre- 
served him from the ignorance of the illit- 
erate. Without moral or financial fear, he 
saw no contingent or coming event as stu- 
pendous or terrifying. Neither did he take 
counsel of his hopes and prejudices. He saw 
things as they were. 

In some ways he seemed like a great 
boy with an extraordinary money sense 








of his principal. 

I knew all the time that I was in the 
service of a genius. Americans are singu- 
larly chary of fixing the label “genius” 
upon men who excel in trade. In fact, it is not the world’s 
custom to grant the title to anyone who feathers his own 
nest, no matter how much talent he may evidence in the 
process. We reserve the accolade for those who give 
the world something at deadly cost to themselves, as did 
Palissy or Chatterton, There may be a rough justice in 
this, but I should say that if Leonardo da Vinci was a 
genius, Henry Ford is one, Each accomplished what few 
of earth’s children could do though all tried. What more 
is needed to qualify if genius is results? 


Gates’ Working Vacations 


™ ERE were pride and gusto in the thought of being the 
intimate satellite of such a sun, even though hard work 
and nothing of the glory was my portion, There was a secret 
pleasure in being a sharer in great deeds and strategies, of 
carrying a spear in the Hamlet of a master, an exhilaration 
in identifying my own minor contributions to the finished 
tasks that one by one emerged to astonish Gatas’ con- 
temporaries. But I should not recommend the post as a 
bed of roses, nor as one likely to be a stepping-stone to 
greater things. Development of character comes in free 
competition with one's equals, not in the constant society 
of a giant who overshadows and overwhelms. But as an 
interlude in one’s life it may be the means of glimpses into 
the technic of success. 

I could net have continued in the exacting, nerve-racking 
job were it not for the feeling that here was contact with a 
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first-rate intellect that wrought prodigious deeds, and the 
jubilation of having even a smal] part in a great scene. 
For the basic industries that underlie our national life were 
shaped and reshaped in those eight years, with John W. 
Gates one of the prime movers. “All of this I saw, part of 
this I was.” 

Gates used to take working vacations involving pro- 
longed stays at Saratoga, Hot Springs and similar watering 
places. Often I was with him on these excursions and they 
were my only vacations, but I found them no such glimpses 
of paradise as Gates naively assumed them to be for me. 
We carried our papers, files and office paraphernalia along 
and I set up my office in a hotel room adjoining his, and 
there we took care of his incessant telegrams and letters. 

As a hotel guest I fared in all respects as well as he, but 
I should have found more real enjoyment in a cabin in the 
coantry with my own friends, going and coming as we 
listed and amusing ourselves as we chose. It is pleasant 
in many ways to share the society and activities of a man 
whose goings and comings are news to millions, but I was 
reminded of the story of the old butler, Brydges, in an 
English family. He served Mr. and Mrs. Cummings- 
Trent, and Uncle Venable, and Master Edwin, and Lily, 
the light of the home, and Grandfather Pipton, but one 
day he let it be known flatly that he was quitting. 

“Why?” asked the mawster. “Aren't you happy here? 
Aren’t you rawther like one of the family, Brydges?”’ 

“Yes, I am, sir. Very true, sir. But it is thirty years 
now, sir, man and boy, that I have served you, and your 


annexed. His nature was boyish. He was 
brave, buoyant, fun loving, boastful, irrev- 
erent. But apart from this self, and working 
as independently of his will as the watch in his pocket, 
existed an uncanny divination. That was his genius. It 
saw for him. Because it was a thing apart, his actions 
corresponded to exterior facts, not to inner promptings, 
and so ordinary men called him inconsistent and incom- 
prehensible. A savage might say the same of a compass, 
whirling this way and that, a crazy teetotum in seeming. 

Another quality of Gates’ greatness was his terrific vi- 
tality. He was so extraordinarily energetic mentally and 
physically that his normal momentum of thought and ac- 
tion suggested a man propelled from a gun. His animal 
spirits were enormous. He poured into the humdrum epi- 
sodes of the day a cloud-burst of will power, interest and 
action. He was tenfold over-engined and wore out and 
burned out the lower-powered motors about him. 

Have you ever watched a man just after the receipt of 
great good news or on attaining a long-coveted ~/ictory? 
Immense elation, a sort of earth-spurning lift to step and 
look and voice, a radiance from within. Gates was that 
every day and all day. His supply of vital energy blew off 
like live steam at every vent. This buoyancy not only 
carried him through the day’s work and the year’s work 
like a projectile, but it enabled him to apply illimitable 
pressure on any pivotal person or difficulty. Most of us, 
perhaps, have a certain tempo of action, and hammer not 
much harder on crucial turning points than on everyday, 
nonessential obstacles. We have little range or reserve in 
our power plants. But this man’s surplus of energy was so 
great that when he met a man or a thing that blocked his 
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way he could concentrate such an intensity of white-hot 
purpose that he blasted either man or thing aside or melted 
them to his will. 

In a previous article I cited how Gates talked the un- 
willing Stewart Chisholm, of Cleveland, into his American 
Steel and Wire Company merger. I was present in the 
company board room in the Rookery Building, Chicago, 
during the interview, and though only a witness I was as 
exhausted as Chisholm when it was over. Gates exhorted, 
he coaxed, he half threatened, he urged. He kept on talk- 
ing.- He reiterated. What he said might or might not have 
been good logic, but it was not words and not ideas that 
bent Chisholm’s head and drew the sweat out on his brow. 
It was the psychic storm of something from Gates’ ego 
beating upon Chisholm, a voltage unexhausted and ex- 
haustless, and Chisholm, the passive recipient, it was who 
wilted to a rag, not Gates, the battery. 

The Consolidated Steel and Wire Company, of which 
Gates was titular general manager and real master, was one 
of the greatest customers of the Illinois Steel Company for 
wire rods. These are the primary material from which wire 
is made, Steel is rolled down from the ingot to what the 
layman would call thick wire, about the diameter of a 
woman’s little finger. The trade name for it is wire rods. 
Its diameter cannot be reduced beyond this point by the 
process of passing through rolls, which is the only process 
at the command of steel mills. 

Smaller sizes are obtained by drawing, which is the 
peculiar function of wire mills. The rod is pulled through 
a hole smaller than itself in a steel block by powerful 
machinery. It is drawn cold. You would suppose that in- 
stead of coming smoothly through the hole the strand 
would part. It does not. The fact that it will not is the 
foundation of the ancient trade of wiredrawing. 

If it were not for these peculiar properties of steel—its 
immense tensile strength that survives the giant’s pull 
through an orifice, and the ductility that enables it to 
shrink and get through—there never would have been any 
wire industry, consequently no epochal invention of 
barbed-wire fencing, consequently no opportunity opening 
to young Gates in his own neighborhood, and consequently, 
perhaps, no great career culminating in a $100,000,000 
fortune. 

Made President of Illinois Steel 


HE Consolidated took vast quantities of wire rods from 

the Illinois Steel Company, discounting its bills always, 
and maintaining pleasant relations with the steel company. 
Both had their offices in the Rookery Building at Chicago. 
Gates necessarily saw a great deal of Jay C. Morse, the 
president of the steel company. The latter was impressed 
with Gates’ personality, his aggressiveness in business, his 
boundless energy and acumen. He felt, as so many others 
did at that time, that Gates was a coming man. 

Along about 1894-1895, Morse, who was getting old, de- 
cided to retire from the presidency of the steel company. 
He fixed in his mind on Gates as his successor for three 
reasons. First, he wanted an able man in the post for the 
sake of the company and its stockholders generally. Sec- 
ond, he himself was a heavy stockholder and wished his 
holdings protected. Third, the logical successor, in line of 
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promotion, was a.man whom I shall 
call Campbell, whose many fine 
qualities did not include business 
ability, but who controlled some 
adherents among the stockholders. 
Morse felt that to retire and 4et 
Campbell succeed him would be dis- 
astrous. It was necessary to pro- 
pose a candidate of such shining 
merits that Campbell’s crowd would 
be outvoted. 

Long before anybody else got 
wind of the meditated move, Gates 
and Morse spent months together 
as pupil and teacher. Morse im- 
parted to Gates all he could of 
the necessary knowledge concern- 
ing steel, steel rails, the railroad 
attitude, peculiarities of existing 
customers, the state of competition, 
the personalities of the officers of 
the Illinois Steel Company, its his- 
tory, routine and customs. Then 
Morse unfolded his plan to his fel- 
low steel directors and presented 
Gates to such of them as did not 
already know him. Gates said after- 
ward that Marshall Field, the 
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upset at a cost he had no concep- 
tion of. The rails were made for 
him, but the two high officers of the 
company who had charge of rolling 
programs hurried to his priyate 
office and laid their resignations on 
his desk. 

“Every time an emergency rail 
order is filled,” they explained to 
him, ‘‘the rearrangement of relling 
means a loss to the company of so- 
and-so-many thousand dollars. We 
are hired by the Illinois Stee! Com- 
pany to lay out schedules in such 
sequence that profits may be made. 
If you intend to go over our heads 
this way our usefu'ness is ended.” 


Gates’ invention 


ATES saw that he had put his 

foot in it and had committed a 
heinous steel-mill sin in addition. 
He smoothed the men down and 
promised not to offend any more, 
and never did. The error he made 
would not have been made by Morse, 
or even by Campbell. Gates made 








department-store man, who was one 
of the directors, ‘looked meover as 
if I had been a bolt of dress goods 
and said, ‘ Well, young man, I guess 
you'll do!’”’ 

So Gates moved upstairs into the president’s office of the 
Illinois Steel. I went with him. 

It is worth noticing that opportunities opened punctu- 
ally to him all through his life. There was the close associa- 
tion with Morse as a star customer for rods and Morse’s 
advancing age, working together to give him this promo- 
tion neither too soon nor too late. And this brilliant busi- 
ness post was to prove a rung from which he was enabled 
to climb higher 

Despite Morse’s coaching, there were many things about 
steel that Gates knew little of. Steel rails were the banner 
product of the Illinois Steel Company at this time. To be 
manufactured economically, orders for these had to be put 
through the rolls according to a predetermined schedule, 
because each road had its own pet style, or section of rail. 
Before entering upon the making of rails on an order from 
the Lake Shore road, for example, rolls‘had to be adjusted 
to the L. 8. & M. S section and various other preparations 
attended to that held up the mill and idled high-priced 
labor. 

One day Gates sold an order of rails wanted in a hurry, 
on which he promised speedy delivery. He sent the order 
to our South Chicago works with direct instructions in his 
own name to put it through immediately. Of course, a 
command from him superseded everything and the sched- 
ule was disrupted to obey him. A short time afterward he 
sent another hurry order to the works for instant execu- 
tion, again with the result that elaborate schedules were 
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it because of his ignorance of manu- 
facturing technic. Yet Gates pulled 
the Illinois Steel Company out of 
the non-dividend-paying class and 
ultimately turned it into a profit- 
able concern. He possessed the far more vital knowledge 
of men, markets and trends. 

Gates exposed himself to ridicule on another occasion. 
At Joliet we had a rod-rolling expert named Billy Garrett, 
a little Scotch inventive genius. There was a strong Scotch 
and British flavor in this steel concern. Biily had an ac- 
cent that you could cut with a shovel, but he knew rod 
rolling. He was, in fact, the inventor of the Garrett con- 
tinuous rod-rolling mill, which, when it worked smoothly 
in all its far-flung and complex parts, was miraculously 
profitable. In operation, it was a mint. But it broke 
down often. Also, it had demoniacal traits. The white- 
hot thick steel strands emerged from one set of rolls at 
express speed, were caught in tongs and thrust into another 
set, and so on, going ever faster and faster in order that the 
initial heat and consequent ductility might not be lost. 
But at the least hitch in this continuity of operation the 
strands would shoot out into the air in sizzling, squirming 
coils like fiery snakes. One such coil entwined Billy Gar- 
rett’s leg on one occasion, then suddenly tightened. His 
leg lay on the floor the next instant, cut off clean and 
cauterized by the hot metal. He was a one-legged man the 
rest of his life, a martyr to his own contrivance 

Garrett spread a kind of fever for invention throughout 
the company, because he was always talking of new 
schemes and because his rod mill was such a money-maker 
Gates himself caught the fever and worked out a wondrous 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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The Pennington Perambulator 


OUR Grandfather Rode in One. Your 

y Grandson Will. Mr. Alexander, the cur- 

rent Pennington, made this statement 
at regular inter‘rals, in chaste type in the pub- 
lic prints, becausé he believed it. It referred, 
of course, to the Pennington Perambulator. 

He was a tall, square-bodied man, with a 
full-sized pink chin, a crinkle of iron-gray hair, 
# firm but friendly mouth and a pair of straight- 
looking biue eyes. His face, a banker had once 
said, waa as good as a certified check. 

Now, of course, you know the Pennington 

Perambuiator. Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
your first voyage into this odd world was made 
in one. All right-thinking citizens look upon 
the Pennington Perambulator as essential a 
part of the American scene as the Rocky Moun- 
tains and corn on the cob. It is one of our in- 
atitutions, like the Senate, and just as, if not 
more, dignified. DeWitt Penning- 
ton, who built the first one—with 
his own hands had something to 
do with framing the Constitution 
There is a legend in his family thet 
he wanted te write into it a clause 
guaranteeing the sovereign people 
of these states the inalienable right 
to purchase Pennington Perambu- 
latora in perpetuity; and that when 
Mr. Jefferson objected, he left the 
Constitutional Convention in a huff. 
This may be so. It sounds like a 
Pennington. At any rate, his de- 
scendants believe it. They rather 
incline to the view that Great-Great- 
Grandfather DeWitt’s stand was a 
proper one. 

**What,"’ demanded one Penning- 

ton, doubtless Daniel. dean of the 
clan and head of the works in the 
60's, ‘is a nation without children? 
And how,” he further demanded, 
“ean children be decently reared 
without decent perambulators?" 
By decent perambulators he meant, 
of course, hia own. 

Ahout the merits of other makes 
of vehicles for the very young there 
might be seme difference of opin’on 
among those who sold and used 
them. But about the Pennington 
there was no question; never had 
been, When conscientious old De- 

Witt built the first one in a tiny 

machine shop down in Beaver Street, 

in the days when bears had their lairs 

in Forty-second Street, the guild 

apirit was in his fingers. He did not 

hurry. He did notskimp. He could 

have saved a penny here, a penny there. He could have 
used good material. He used the best. He wanted to be 
able to aay when he had finished, “This is the best per- 
ambulator that can be made."’ He was able to say it. 

In the modern Pennington works, presided over by 
Alexander, last of that race, they had a fireproof room, 
a quite magnificent room, paneled in oak, with an oil por- 
trait, by Stuart, of DeWitt beaming down from the wall; 
and in this room, in a glass case, stood the first Pennington 
Perambulator. How many children had had their first ride 
in it no one knew exactly. But it had been in active vervice 
in the robust days when offsprings came as often as Santa 
Claus, and it stil] looked to be in good enough shape to be 
wheeled from New York to Denver while full of baby. 
Under it stood a card, yellowed by the years, and on it 
DeWitt had written in his old-fashioned script these words: 


“I built the first Pennington Perambulator the best I 
knew how. { used the best material, the best labor and 
I took the time to build it right. I am going to build all 
Pennington Perarbuiators the same way. I charge those 
whe come after me to do the same. 

“DeWitt PENNINGTON.” 


Those who came after DeWitt did do the same. Alex- 
ander Pennington was proud of the fact that the tradition 
had been safe in his hands for a quarter of a century now. 
He had been head of the works since his father’s death. 
They weren't big works. True, they made as many per- 
ambulators in a day as old DeWitt had been able to make 
in a year, but the business was not so big, so some of Alex- 
andev’s frienda said, as it could have been if he had not had 
such old-fashioned notions. To suggestions that he should 
expand he always shook a smiling head. 
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“Why should I? What would I gain?” he would say. 

“About ten times as much money as you are making,” 
friends would tell him. 

“Perhaps,” he would reply. ‘‘ But I make enough for all 
my wants as it is. Some men get their satisfaction out of 
husiness by running up a big score, with dollars for count- 
ers. That makes the game exciting for them. I get my sat- 
isfaction in another way. I put everything I have into 
making my product good, and I let the profits take care of 
themselves. I'd rather make and sell ten perambulators a 
year that were up to our standard than a hundred thou- 
sand that even in the slightest degree fell below it.”’ 

Those who knew Alexander Pennington knew he meant it. 

When he spoke of “all his wants,” his friends were 
tempted to smile. His habits of life were Spartan. He was 
a quiet, retiring sort of man. If you had a strong right 
arm, you could throw a stone from the roof of his plant 
and it would land in the garden of his modest brick house, 
and perhaps bruise one of his prize flowers. Flowers and 
music were his minor passions. His work came first, of 
course. He lived alone with Cyprian, the oldest and black- 
est man, and the most artful concocter of chicken a la 
Maryland in the republic, For Alexander Pennington was 
a bachelor. 

His own reason for his bachelorhood was that he had 
always been too busy to marry. After he left college he 


had gone at once into the works. They had 
absorbed him. It was his custom to be the 
first to reach the plant in the morning and the 
last to leave it at night. He was able to keep 
a personal eye on every detail of the manufacturing proc- 
esses. The men, old hands mostly, liked him, because they 
knew he knew their jobs and his own. It was his habit to 
push every perambulator once across the shipping-room 
floor to be sure it was in perfect condition. So, for years, 
he had pushed empty perambulators, and had never had 
time to push a full one. 

On his fifty-second birthday, Alexander Pennington 
came briskly into his office. He noticed the date on the 
morning paper and smiled to himself at the thought that 
he didn’t in the least feel fifty-two. Then Miss Amy Birch 
came in with the mail and his day began. 

Miss Amy Birch was his secretary. That was her title. 
Her duties, which she had assumed in the eleven years she 
had been with him, included answering 
the mail, keeping his personal bank book 
straight, making out his income tax, seeing 
that he wore rubbers when it rained, call- 

ing up the laundry to find 
out why it had not sent him 
back that white shirt, re- 
minding him to get his hair 
cut, sewing on an occasional 
button, and standing be- 
tween him and venders of 
dubious stock and _ illicit 
spirits. Amy Birch was like 
a robin—small, plump, 
alert, active. 

With the mail that morn- 
ing she left a package on 
his desk. Then she hurried 
back to her own little glass 
coop. He observed that the 
package had written on it 
**Many happy returns,” in 
Miss Birch’s neat hand. He 
opened it. It contained the 
sort of necktie women 
buy—a pastel blue-and- 
gray affair with a suspicion 

of flowers sprinkled on it. But Mr. 
Pennington did not hesitate. He 
took off the dark knitted tie he was 
wearing and replaced it with the 
birthday tie. Of course Miss Birch 
noticed it when she came into the 
office, and blushed. He thanked her. 
She became very businesslike. 

‘A man to see you, Mr. Penning- 
ton.” 

“Who is he?” 

*‘Lyle Keever. He wishes to see 
you on personal business. He says 
he is a relative of yours.” 

“Lyle Keever? Why, yes. The 
daughter of a cousin of mine in Chi- 
cago did marry a fellow of that 
name. Whatishelike, Miss Birch?” 

“Well,” she said, “he has what I 
believe is called a strong personality, 
and he uses stickum on his hair.” 

“Ask him to come in,” laughed Alexander Pennington, 
“stickum and all.” 

Mr. Lyle Keever had a-handshake that would have 
cracked a nut. He was a friendly soul, with no trace of an 
inferiority complex. Confidence was in his keen eyes, in his 
expensive clothes, in his face—a mature face for a man 
around thirty. 

“I thought,” explained Mr. Keever, “that I might be 
of use to you.” 

“How?” asked Mr. Pennington. 

“You have no children.” 

Mr. Pennington admitted it. 

“The splendid old name of Pennington must be carried 
on. The family tradition must be preserved. Isn’t that so?” 

Mr. Pennington nodded. Mr. Keever had touched on 
the one thing that worried Alexander Pennington. 

“I,” said Mr. Keever, “‘am a Pennington; by marriage 
only, but nevertheless a Pennington. I respect the name. 
My son bears it— Pennington Keever, two months old. 
Indeed, sir, at this very moment little Pennington is taking 
an airing in a Pennington Perambulator. Now what I 
thought was this: You, Mr. Pennington, look to be in good 
health, but ——” 

Mr. Keever delicately did not finish the sentence. 

“You see,” Mr. Keever explained, ‘‘I am the only male 
member of the family left except yourself. Now I know 
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you want the business to be carried on by the family. So I 
came on from Chicago to tell you that I am willing to give 
up my work there and go into the perambulator game and 
train my son Pennington in it after me.” 

“Well,” said Alexander Pennington, a little dazed— 
“well, I have been thinking ——” 

“Exactly,”’ put in Mr. Keever—“‘of young blood. Well, 
here I am.” 

Mr. Pennington thoughtfully stroked his chin and re- 
garded Mr. Keever. Mr. Pennington had a certain old- 
fashioned belief in Providence, and it seemed to him that 
Providence must have sent him this personable young man. 
The question of what would happen to the Pennington 
business, when he was forced by the common fate of man- 
kind to leave it, had weighed heavily on Mr. Pennington 
of late. He knew he should have done something about it, 
made some plan. But he had put it off. Now, it seemed to 
him, fate had sent him a plan ready made. He talked with 
Mr. Keever. It developed that Mr. Keever’s business ex- 
perience had been interesting and varied. Mostly he had 
sold things— pianos, some stock, a device for doubling the 
mileage of motor cars. He had letters praising his ability 
and containing such phrases as “‘a live wire’’ and ‘“‘a high- 
powered, big-caliber man.”’ Before the day was over, Mr. 
Lyle Keever was sitting in an office of his own, not far 
from Mr. Pennington’s, and was dictating letters in a 
high-powered manner. 

Some months went by in the world of perambulators. 
Alexander Pennington was in high spirits. There was no 
doubt about it, Mr. Keever wasa find. He was charged with 
an electric energy. He was smart. He had shown a quite 
amazing ability to master the details of the work. At his 
own suggestion, he had donned overalls and worked at 
the bench, where he had displayed a deft hand. Best of all, 
Alexander Pennington mused, Lyle Keever had not done 
the thing that young blood often does and thus renders 
itself obnoxious to old blood. Mr. Keever had not at- 
tempted to change the time-tried methods. He had, as he 
himself put it, entered into the Pennington spirit. Also, he 
had a most winning way of agreeing with whatever Mr. 
Pennington said. 

He came into the president’s office one morning. 


“ Alexander,” he said—for he had attained to “Alex- 
ander”’ inside of three weeks, being the sort of man who 
calls others by their first name as soon as possible, and 
makes them like it—‘“‘did you sleep well last night?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“You look,’ said Mr. Keever, examining him solicit- 
ously, “‘a bit tired.” 

“ Do I? ” 

“Yes—about the eyes. You'd better let me handle 
those new contracts. You mustn’t drive yourself too hard, 
especially at your age.”’ That was all. 

When he had gone Mr. Pennington said to his secretary, 
“Look at me, Miss Birch.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pennington.” 

“Do I look tired?” 

“No. Do you feel tired?” 

“Don't think so. I feel pretty fit.” 

When she had gone he examined himself in a mirror. 
Maybe he was just the least little bit dark under the eyes. 
Bad sign, he had heard somewhere once. If Keever had 
noticed it there must be something in it. He thought of 
Keever’s words— “at your age.” He frowned. 

Alexander Pennington was signing letters in his office 
two days later. The factory was silent, for it was nearly 
dark. Mr. Keever tapped at the door and entered. He 
shook his well-brushed head in a gesture that indicated a 
mixture of awe and concern. 

“ Alexander,” he remarked, “you’re a wonder. I don’t 
see how you stand the pace.” 

“T’ve stood it some thirty years,” said Mr. Pennington 
cheerfully, 

Mr. Keever shook his head again. 

“ After fifty,”’ he said, ‘most men try to conserve their 
strength. I hope you’ll be careful, Alexander. You do look 
tired. . . . Well, good night.” 

As he walked home Alexander Pennington brooded, and 
this was not like him. He didn’t at all care for the thought 
that had been planted in his mind by the words of his 
assistant. He hated to think he was wearing himself out 
without knowing it. 

In the morning Mr. Keever came into his office, a news- 
paper in his hand. 
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“Well,” remarked Mr. Keever soberly, “I see that old 
Sprague is gone.” 

“Not Wendell Sprague, president of the First Na- 
tional?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Dropped dead in his office yesterday. Over- 
work, the doctors say. He was fifty-four, poor old chap.” 

“Fifty-four? I don’t call that old,"’ said Alexander Pen- 
nington. 

“It isn’t, of course,”” conceded Mr. Keever, “if you take 
care of yourself. But after fifty a man shouldn't try to 
work as hard as at thirty.” 

““Nonsense!’’ said Alexander Pennington. 

Well,” said Mr. Keever, “look at my father. He was 
the big, strenuous type, like you, Alexander. In the grain 
business. And work? A regular dynamo. We kept saying 
to him, ‘ Dad, take it easy. Retire. You can afford to.’ But 
he kept hard at it. He always said he wanted to die in 
harness. Well, sir, he had his wish. He went all to pieces 
one day, like the one-horse shay. He had just turned fifty- 
five.” 

When Mr. Keever had bustled back to his own office 
Mr. Pennington addressed his secretary: 

“Miss Birch, do you think a man is old at fifty-two?” 

“Rubbish!” said Miss Birch. ‘‘Some men are old at 
twenty-five. Some are young at eighty.”” Then, irreie- 
vantly, she added, ‘I don’t like old-young men.” 

Five minutes later she was in his office again. 

“Mr. Pennington, you are playing golf with Mr. Heath 
at four today.” 

“T am what?” 

“At four. I telephoned Mr. Heath.” 

He looked at her quizzically. 

“Did I say anything about golf, Miss Birch?" 

“You did not.” 

“Did I, or did I not, give up golf months ago because it 
took time from my work?” 

“You did.” 

“Did I or did I not tell you to give my clubs away?” 

“You did, but I didn’t.” 

Mr. Pennington laughed. 

“So you think I need some golf, do you, Miss Birch?" 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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FORTY YEARS OF MELODY 


never dawned upon me that I should ever 

mention Poughkeepsie, New York, as my 
birthplace. When I was a year old our family 
moved to a small lumber town called East Saginaw, 
Michigan. There was quite a family of us—father, 
mother, five sisters and four brothers. It must have 
heen a hard task, now that I look back upon it, for my 
father to feed his flock from the income of a small gen- 
eral store and occasional purchases of skins from the 
Indians. However, we children were all sent to school, 
and grew up strong and healthy. 

We lived on Water Street, close by the Saginaw 
River. Adicining my father’s store was Stauber’s 
Hotel, where visiting actors stopped while in town. 
Their rehearsals were conducted in the hotel yard, which 
was separated from our back yard by a wooden fence. 
We children often gazed in awe at the actors rehearsing 
in the yard. One of the entertainers during that period 
was Billy Carter, a banjo exponent of extraordinary 
skill. I would watch him for hours at practice, and how 
I yearned to play that instrument! 

At that time it seemed to me no nobler profession 
existed than that of a banjo player. I dare say there 
are few of us who during our fanciful childhood failed 
to cherish some Songing for what we wanted to do when 
we reached manhood. Children, when asked about their 
ambitions for the future, have often expressed a desire 
of becoming policemen, firemen, locomotive engineers 
and even President of this country; I, being less celes- 
tial during my childhood, adopted the career of a banjo 
player. What distinguishes me from the other children 
is that years afterward, as will presently be shown, I 
really fulfilled my ambition by rising to the heights of a 
banjo player, whereas most children upon attaining 
their majority have discarded their youthful ambitions. 

In those days there were no music stores in Saginaw 
and consequently no banjos could be purchased. I con- 
ceived the idea of making one out of a flat tin oyster can 
and part of an old broom handle. I unwound the wire 
which held the broom together, and making some 
wooden keys, I strung it up. In a rather crude way, I 
was soon strumming a tune, 

Being engrossed one afternoon in playing a tune upon 
the improvised banjo, I failed to notice Bill Carter and 
other actors looking on in surprise and amazement. When 
1 was through humming the tune a round of applause 
greeted me; and looking up, I was startled to see an audi- 
ence. I immediately started to run away, but was called 
back by Carter, who said, ‘Come here, sonny; let’s look 
at that newfangled instrument.” I handed it tohim. He 
looked at it curiously, with a smile on his lips. 


JH orever years ago, when I was eighteen, it 


The Old Days and the Old Plays 


" ELL, well,” said he, “you are certainly a wonder. 
A boy that can turn out an instrument like this is 
deserving of a real banjo. I have an old one in my trunk 
which is out of use; I will fix it up for you and teach you 
some of the chords tomorrow morning; but you will have 
to give me this instrument of yours in return for mine.” 
Hise offer rendered me speechless. It was too good to be 
true. 

Sure enough, the morning after, Carter presented me 
with an old-time banjo, all newly strung. He taught me 
several chords, just enough to accompany myself when I 
gang & song. 

“Now, kid,” said he, “when you save up enough money 
buy a banjo book that contains a chart showing where 
the notes belong upon the neck of the banjo and the 
position of your fingers on the instrument. When I come 
back here next season I hope you will be a first-class 
banjo player.” 

My chum at that time was little George Bickel, who 
many years after became famous in vaudeville, with his 
partner, Harry Watson, the team name being Bickel & 
Watson. George Bickel’s ambition during those days was 
to become a band and orchestra leader. He took up the 
cornet and violin and urged me to do the same, but my 
heart was set on being a banjo player and nothing could 
swerve me. 

Dear old days! How times have changed! George Bickel 
today is one of the leading comedians on Broadway; his 
partner, Watson, is one of the leading comedy actors in 
moving pictures and on the stage; while I, instead of being 
a banjoist in vaudeville, drifted intu the song-writing and 
muaic-publishing business. 

I remember one day in Saginaw how anxious George and 
I were to see the show at Smith’s Variety, the only variety 
theater in our town. Not having the twenty-five cents 
admission, we carried a banner, which in those days con- 
sisted of four sides made of canvas, with the names of the 
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artists painted on them and 
a candle in the center so 
that the names could be 
read at night. George and 
I, instead of carrying the 
banners through the streets, 
sneaked over to my back 
yard, where we sat from 
seven until eight in the eve- 
ning. We then walked 
calmly back to the theater 
and placed the banners in the 
lobby and were admitted to the 
gallery, where we sat enthralled, 
unknown to our parents, who 
thought us fast asleep at home. 

In those days the show opened 
with a circle of men and women, simi- 
lar to a minstrel performance. Prim- 
rose and West were end men; Dan Howe, 
interlocutor, or middle man; the Foy Sisters, 
Bertha and Ida, singers. West sang Shoo 
Fly, Don’t Bother Me, while Bertha Foy 
sang If You Love Me, Molly Darling? These were the songs 
in vogue at that time. The first part vould always end 
with a shakedown dance by each and every performer in 
the opening circle. In the olio to follow were such acts as 
Schoolcraft and Coe, Scanlon and Cronin—incidentally, 
Scanlon starred for many years in musical comedies— Pat 
Rooney, the father of the present one, in his songs and 
dances; J. K. Emmett, the sweet singer. The performance 
would invariably close with either Oliver Twist or a musi- 
cal act entitled Black-Eyed Susan, with the entire cast. 

There was also one legitimate theater in Saginaw, the 
Academy of Music, presided over by a namesake of the 
famous Kentucky statesman, Henry Clay. For the sum of 
twenty-five cents a night I was engaged as usher. The 
dramas I saw during that period have always remained 
indelible in my memory. Some of the popular plays and 
performers in vogue during those days were Buffalo Bill in 
the Scout’s Revenge; Frank Mayo in Davy Crockett; 
Janauschek in Bleak House: Kate Claxton and Charles Ste- 
venson in The Two Orphans. What I most enjoyed was 
Nate Salsbury’s Troubadours, with John Webster, the 
leading comedian, and Nellie McHenry, the leading sou- 
brette. The big song hit, containing a dozen encore 
choruses on popular expressions of the day, entitled We’ll 
Take It In, was sung by Miss McHenry; the chorus ran 
something like this: 


Annie Whitney Latona, 
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We'll take it in, we'll take it out, 
That's just what we will do; 

We'll take it in, we'll take it out, 
And see the whole thing through. 

The audience roared with delight. This was followed 
by John Webster, dressed as a tramp, who rendered a 
recitation called The Tramp. Although I have never 
heard it since, I can still recall the words, somewhat to 
this effect: 


Come let me sit down a moment, a stone’s got into my shoe ; 

Now don’t begin a-cussin’, I ain’t done nothing to you. 

I’m a tramp—well, what of it? Folks say we're no good; 

But tramps got to live, I reckon, though people don’t think 
we should, 


Once I was young and handsome, and had plenty of cash 
and clothes. 

That was before I tippled and gin got into my nose. 

I had a daughter, Neilie; she was just sixteen. 

An’ she was the purtiest creature the valley had ever seen. 


Beaus? Why, she had a dozen, had 'em from near and far; 
But they was mostly country chaps, none of ’em suited her. 
There was a cily stranger, young, handsome and iall— 

Daman him, I wish I iad him strangled against that wall! 


He was the man for Nellie—she didn’t know no ill; 
Mother tried to stop it, but you know a young gal’s will. 
Well, it’s the same old story, many of you will say. 

He was a soft-tongued devil and got her to run away. 


It was only a month after, I heard of the poor young thing ; 
He had gone away and left her without a wedding ring. 
Back to her home they brought her, back to her 
mother’s side ; 
Full of disgrace and horror, she knelt at 
my feet and died. 


Frantic with shame and horror, her 
mother began to sink ; 

Dead in less than a fortnight; 
that’s when I took to drink. 
Come, give me a glass, stranger, 

and I'll be on my way; 

An’ I'll tramp till I find that 
scoundrel, yes, if it takes till 
judgment day. 


Bells and Banjos 


HAT a sensation this 
recitation was in those 

days! 
During the winter vacation 
I obtained a job in the Ban- 
croft House, the leading hotel 
of the town, as a_ beilhop. 
One of my duties was to build 
wood fires in the grates of the 
guests’ rooms. On a particularly 
cold morning the clerk ordered me 
to start a fire in the room of an actor 
who complained of chilliness. I scam- 
pered up with a bundle of wood under my 
arm, knocked at the door of the room and 
was told to enter. The occupant was still 
in bed. I started the fire and soon the 
chill departed. The occupant then sat up in bed and asked 
me, in a kind and gentle voice, if I would like to attend 
the opening of his performance that night at the Academy 
of Music. Linformed him that I ushered there during the 
evenings, but that a pass for my father and mother would 
suit me. He immediately made it out and I thanked him. 

The next morning when I started the fire in his room 
again he asked how I had enjoyed the performance. I told 
him I liked it better than Buffalo Bill and that he was a 
much better actor. He appeared to be very much de- 
lighted with my reply. This play was Rip Van Winkle and 
the actor was the famous Joseph Jefferson. 

We remajned in Saginaw until I graduated from the pub- 
lic schools, at the age of fourteen. We then moved to Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, a city of about 60,000 inhabitants in 
those days. 

By that time I had obtained a banjo book. Having 
mastered its contents thoroughly, I decided to teach others. 
Accordingly I hung out a shingle reading, Prof. Charles K. 
Harris, Banjo Teacher. This had come without my knowl- 
edge of one note from another, but solely through the 
mastering of the position of my fingers upon the instru- 
ment, practiced over and over again, so that one could 
recognize the melody which followed. They were mostly 
melodies of old-time songs, such as Old Folks at Home, 
Dixie, Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground, and so on. 
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It finally came about that I thoroughly absorbed the 
banjo book so that I could play the contents without 
consulting it. 

I received many engagements to play the banjo and 
even sing at amateur entertainments, where I always re- 
ceived the magnificent sum of five dollars a night. 

By this time my fame as a teacher of the banjo had 
spread in the vicinity where I lived. Whenever a local 
entertainment was got up I was invariably called in to 
rehearse the singers, choose the songs and suggest the per- 
formance. On one of these occasions a small organization 
known as the Phoenix Club had arranged an entertain- 
ment, and as usual I was called in to lend my services 
toward rehearsing the performance. It seemed that the 
songs I had suggested at previous entertainments or min- 
strel shows had become monotonous to the people. We 
were in a quandary as to the source where we could procure 
new songs. It must be borne in mind that song writers 
those days were far less prolific than the writers today. 

Returning once more to the rehearsal of the Phoenix 
Club, I suggested to the entertainment committee that I 
felt capable of writing the words and music for four songs. 
They laughed at me in a good-natured way—much in the 
same fashion that society laughs at the initial attempts of 
all embryo painters and artists. I succeeded in inducing 
the committee to postpone the rehearsals for a week, and 
undeterred by any discouragement, I remained home every 
night and wrote the words and music for four songs, as I 
remember. They were Ah, There, Stay There; If I Were 
the Chief of Police, Bake That Matzoth Pie, and I Heard 
Her Voice Again. The last, ballad was subsequently pub- 
lished, but no royalties accruing from it ever found their 
way into my pocket. 

At one of the entertainments where I played I met a 
chap of about my age named Charles Horwitz. Possessing 
a remarkably tine voice, he often rendered Shak- 
sperean readings after employment hours, being at 
that time a beokkeeper for the Milwaukee Chair 
Company. The height of his ambition at that time 
was to become a Shaksperean actor such as Booth 
and Barrett. He possessed all the earmarks of real- 
izing his ambition. 


Since Maggie Learned to Skate 


NE night during the 80's we both attended the 
performance at the Grand Opera House, in 
Milwaukee, now known as Pabst’s Theater, where 
Nat C. Goodwin was appearing in a play called The 
Skating Rink, with music. Perched up in the gal- 
lery, Horwitz and I listened to the songs and imi- 
tations given by the famous Goodwin. Somehow or 
other the songs did net seem to fit the situations. 
I mentioned it to Horwitz, who said, “I think it 
would be a good thing if you and I would write 
him a song.” 








“T will write the music,” said I, “if you will write the 
lyric,” 

The next evening Horwitz came to my home with a 
lyric entitled, Since Maggie Learned to Skate. I hummed 
a melody which I thought would fit the words, and in a 
short time the song was completed, the chorus of which I 
now remember: 


Take me to the roller rink, won't you, daddy dear ? \ 

Let me roll upon the floor, it makes me feel so queer. 

Give me a quarter, pa, me and Sister Kate. 

That's the cry I always hear since Maggie learned to skate. 


Early Tuesday morning Horwitz and I walked to the 
Piankinton House, the leading hotel in Milwaukee at that 
time, where Goodwin was stopping. We were ushered up 
to his room and announced ourselves as song writers. I 
can never forget that morning; the scene is very fresh in 
my memory as I write now. There was the jovial Goodwin 
sitting in his pajamas before a fire in the grate; on a table 
beside him was his breakfast, while in one corner of the 
room stood an old square piano. 

Looking us over with a twinkle in his eyes, he repeated, 
‘Song writers, hey? What songs did you ever 
write?” 

“A great many,” said I nervously. 

‘Well, there’s the piano; sing us one 
of your wonderful songs. I have noth- 
ing but time on my hands this morn- 
ing, so go ahead and shoot.” 

Fortunately I had learned to 
play the piano by ear. I sat 
down with the newly written 
song before me, while Horwitz, 
standing beside me, sang it to 
my playing. He sang it as if 
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should come out upon the stage and look around for Mag- 
gie, his daughter; that he should advance toward the foot- 
lights and then start the song. Goodwin looked at me in 
surprise and then at his manager. Here was a new idea, 
I explained, a song to fit the situation. 

Curiously enough, this simple idea was unheard of dur- 
ing those days. Songs were thrown into performances pro- 
miscuously; any kind of song in any place or situation, 
as long as it afforded performers the opportunity of dis- 
playing their vocal powers. The result was that the song 
often had no significance. My idea, even in those early 
days, was never to write a song that did not fit some aitu- 
ation. This ideal have kept to this day. Perhaps this can 
account for the popularity of many of my songs later. 

However, Goodwin was not long in singing this song at 
a matinée performance. It proved an enormous success. 
Horwitz and I were both present at this matinée. It was 
our understanding that the song would be published by 
one of the large music-publishing concerns in the East. We 
walked home already assured of fame and fortune, for was 
not the reigning comedian of the day singing our song 
every night to a large audience? Patiently we waited and 

waited, but never received any royalty from 
that song. ; 
After a lapse of many years, I met Good- 
win at the Lambs’ Club, in New York, 
where we were seated at the same 
table. I greeted him. 
He looked at me and said, “I do 
not recollect your name.” 

I reminded him that I had writ- 
ten the music, in conjunction 
with Charles Horwitz, for Since 

Maggie Learned to Skate, some 
score of years before. 
He looked at me astounded 
and said, “That was a mighty 
good song. Youcertainiy must 
have received quite a tidy sun: 
for it.” 
Laughing good-naturedly, I re- 
plied, ‘‘My dear Mr. Goodwin, 
both my collaborator and myself 
failed to receive any money from 
that song.” 
However, time, with the help of for- 
tune, glosses over many disappoint- 
ments in this world, and our conversa- 
tion drifted to other topics. 
This same Charles Horwitz went into vaude- 
ville years later with one Fred C. Bowers, 
under the team name of Horwitz & Bowers, They 
collaborated on two famous ballads of twenty-five 
years ago, published by M. Witmark & Sons, of New 
York, entitled “ Because”’ and “ Always.’’ They then 
concentrated on one-word titles, but none seemed 
to have quite the vogue of “Because” and “ Al- 
ways.” 

Fred Bowers is still playing in vaudeville, while 
Charles Horwitz, who dreamed of following in the 
footsteps of Booth and McCullough, is now writing 
short sketches for vaudeville acts. 


Making Songs Without Notes 


O RETURN to those early days, far from being 

daunted by the lack of financial rewards out 
of the skating-rink song, I continued to write songs, 
both words and music. A thought naturally arises 
in the reader’s mind how it is possible for me to 
write music to a song when even to this day I can- 
not distinguish one note from another. The an- 
swer is simple. As soon as a melody came into my 
mind I hummed it. Then I would procure the 
services of a trained musician for the occasion, 
hum or whistle the melody for him, and he would 
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his very existence depended upon it. Think what an 
honor it meant to two struggling young boys to have 
the famous Goodwin sing one of their songs! At the 
finish of the song Goodwin dropped his toast and 
came over to the piano, deeply interested. 

“Repeat that chorus,” said he to Horwitz. 

Fully six or seven times*Goodwin beckoned to 
Horwitz to sing the chorus. He became so elated 
over this song that he sent at once for his manager 
and his musical director. At his solicitation they 
listened to the song, and so six or seven times we again 
repeated it. 

For the skating-rink scene in the Goodwin play, 
where Nat is seeking for his daughter, who, it seems, 
had caught the roller-skating craze of those days and 
consequently is rarely at home, I suggested to Good- 
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win that he dress as an Irish. hodcarrier, with slug- 
gers, or whiskers, and the tin dinner pail; that he 
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take it down on paper with notes. He would then 
arrange it for the piano. This method is known as 
arranging. Later on I shall go further into detail 
regarding this procedure, and point out to the 
reader that those responsible for some of our most famous 
songs also lack the trained musician's knowledge of musica! 
notes, but balance this deficiency with the natura] posses- 
sion of melody. 

Having written the songs, my next step was to dispose 
of them. Picture in your mind's eye the trials and tribula- 
tions of a young man barely eking out a pittance as a 
teacher of the banjo and grinding out both words and 
music during his spare time. Gradually I accumulated 
quite a collection of manuscripts. I knew that music pub- 
lishers would create a demand for their numbers by having 
prominent performers of the stage sing them; and when 
a song registered with the public it invariably followed 
that the public would seek the first music store and pur- 
chase copies. Thereby hung the secret. I contemplated 
that although for financial reasons it was well-nigh impos- 
sible for me to embark in the music-publishing field, still 
Continued on Page 143) 
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LONE in the cottage with the moss-green 

A roof, alone with the gray-and-tawny 

kitten and the remains of a birthday cake, 

Saiiy watched, and heard the leaden hours pass 

till eleven o'clock, half after eleven, and then 

twelve. A book lay open on her lap, but she 
did not read. 

it was nine or thereabouts when Harris left, 
taking Flo with him. Reck, preceding Harris 
by a hurried ten minutes or so, had forgotten 
his overcoat. Not unnaturally, considering the 
circumstances under which Reck took his de- 
parture. 

A guest, having been discovered kissing his 
hostese in the kitchen, may well be forgiven for 
leaving without en overcoat. Especially when 
the sole other masculine guest is, or has been, or, 
ene might put it more accurately 
thus, had at one time supposed 
himself to be the hostess’ husband 
and had never really lost interest 
in her. Very complicated, the 
whole affair 

Certainly Saily hadn't intended 
a nalve and rosy candied birthday 
cake—an ostentatiously innocent 
birthday cake, with sugar roses 
blooming arrong its candles—to 
be the means of wiping her slate 
in any such wholesale fashion. 

One minute the glowing focus 
of four desirous eyes, two gray, 
two black, all masculine. Next 
minute, alone, with none but a 
yellow-crbed cat for audience. 

Not so good—from any angle of 
vision whatever—— not so good. 

Sally rather thought for a while 
that Reck might come back for 
his overcoat.’ In which case one 
only hoped |:2 wouldn't encounter 
Harris returning Flo. 

Nobedy came back. Nobody 
met anybody else. Merely the 
kitchen clock ticked like a death- 
watch; the church chime at the 
corner rang the hours, half hours, 
quarter hours, with depressing 
fidelity; noises in the street grew 
vaguer, noises about the house grew clearer. And the long 
bright evening wore itself away. Not to be too bitter 
about it, time somehow passed. 

Sally, in her slim green gown with a gardenia on one 
shoulder, watched and heard it go, with rage, hurt and cor- 
rosive uneasiness in her heart. 

No matter what way she shepherded her thoughts, they 
returned, bleating woefully, to the way Harris had taken, 
driving through the dark with Fio. A movie might have 
been annoying, but at least a movie would have seemed 
comparatively safe. Other people in movies; a cloud of 


witnesses; lights going on and off at odd moments—a pic- . 


ture proceeding to which one was forced to pay a certain 
amount of attention. 

Yes, a movie—with Flo—Sally wouldn’t have consid- 
ered so significant. If Harris had merely taken Flo to a 
movie, Sally would very likely have gone to bed untrou- 
bled. Or perhaps she wouldn't. Certainly it was only 
decent to stay up for Flo’s return with Sally’s husband — 
husband in the sight of heaven, that was. He had said 
that himself! 

Great pity Flo couldn't know she was driving about in 
the dark with a married mea—a semimarried man, so to 
speak. Though the little hussy wouldn’t give a darn, most 
likely. 

Sally, recalling the coziness, the downright intimacy of 
Harris’ roadster, fairly shivered. Not that a girl like Flo 
needed a roadster in which to be cozy. A seven-passenger 
car wouldn't keep Filo at a distance. 

But driving at night, with the wind coid and sweet on 
one’s eyelids, with vague scents drifting and far stars 
gleaming, with a rough sleeve under one’s cheek and a pos- 
sessive arm across one’s knee—exquisite silences—infre- 
quent murmurs. Sally and Harris had driven that way; 
since Sally came to Waterburg—not in seven years before 
that-—very little one-handed driving done by husbands, 
of course. 

Flo would be just the girl for it! 

Sally wondered if she might not be getting a tempera- 
ture, es the picture of Flo—curled close against Harris’ 
arm, snuggled warm under Harris’ rug, protected by Harris’ 
right hand while Harris’ left hand steered deftly through 
the night— flickered across her mind. 
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“Come On Up,” Said Harris. 
“That's Too Far" X 

“Six months ago,” cried Sally in 

the abysses of her storm-ridden soul, 

**he wouldn't have known she was 

living! He wouldn’t have looked at 

her if he’d passed her on the street. Doc Wallis would say 
he’d developed an immune type. Now he’s susceptible 
again. Any vaccine wears off in seven years. And, like a 
fool, I’ve deliberately proceeded to expose him to the most 
virulent sort of contagion. Oh, Harris, my poor hot- 
headed lamb!” 

Then she reflected that he wasn’t actually her hot- 
headed lamb any longer—and the kitten arching itself 
against her ankle at the moment, she shed a tear into its fur 
and prepared, on the edge of despair, to go to bed. Which 
of itself took a certain amount of time, intelligently ex- 
tended. 

Locking all the windows—the watch on one’s wrist 
showed one o’clock—more than merely a drive. They 
must have gone somewhere to dance. Horrible to think of 
Flo clinging in Harris’ arms. She danced like a chiffon 
octopus—and the music in those places—utterly inde- 
cent. Harris danced rather well—he would probably dance 
even better with Flo cooing throatily in his ear, I Had 
Someone Else Before I Met You and I’ll Have Someone 
After You’re Gone. That was Flo’s latest passion in jazz. 

Sally loathed women who sang while they danced. She 
never did more than just hum, herself. 

Locking up the kitchen, with intervals of looking out of 
the door—half after qne and not a sound in the street. 

“This is too much!” said Sally savagely—went into the 
bedroom and took down her hair. Then she sat for another 
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half hour, staring at herself in the glass. A 
pretty Sally—even she could see it. Large-eyed, 
smooth-skinned, soft-lipped, a slim white throat, 
a satiny shoulder. 

Out of shadows behind her, a dark head took shape, with 
a smile—a challenging boyish smile—on the mouth, in the 
eyes. All at once the eyes narrowed ardently, the mouth 
brushed Sally’s shoulder. Sally dropped her head on her 
arms and cried, sitting before the mirror which might have 
given back that kiss in reality, if Sally hadn’t been just a 
fool—not knowing what she wanted when she had it. 

“Oh, well, c’est la guerre!"’ said Sally gallantly. 

She put on her nightgown and got into bed. She didn’t 
go tosleep. It was two by then, and she knew the Flo-and- 

Harry party must have 
grown by what it fed on to 
last so late. But she drowsed 
uncomfortably from time to 
time and started up after 
each drowsing to see if Flo 
were yet in the house. 

Half after two—and three! 
Four quarters and three dull 
strokes—that was the church 
gn the corner, flogging the 
waveless air with whips of 
sound. 

No Flo. The other bed 
stood chastely empty. 

Sally lay on her back and 
flung an arm up over her 
face. 

She said to herself, ‘You 
did it. You threw him out 
and she caught him. Now 
you've lost him for good. 
You might as well be dead. 
He was what you wanted.” 

Allowing for the fact that 
three o’clock in the morning 
is the time when one does 
say such things to oneself 
quite seriously, she was really 
very close on desperation. 

When alatchkey clicked in 
the front door and a slight 
murmur of voices immedi- 
ately followed, she lay still, 
waiting. The murmur was 
brief, oddly lacking in that 
wood-dove minor by which 
one identifies the thought 
transference, however muted, 
of happy lovers. Presently 
one voice went away—there 

were footsteps crossing the living room. 
Sally lay straight as a cypress at the door 
of love’s tomb, saying nothing at all. A 
hand fumbled for the switch on the 
bedroom wall. 

“Gosh!” said Fio’s shrill whisper, la- 
mentably unsteady. 

“Now!” thought Sally—sat up in bed 
and said coldly, “Oh, have you just 
come in?” 

She uttered upon the heels of that a little shriek and sat 
frozen. Flo, blinking under a bandage, slightly blood- 
stained, nursing a badly abraded elbow and limping pain- 
fully, yet managed a smart reply: 

“No, sweetie, I’m just going out. Don’t I look it?” 

Then she sat down upon her bed and burst into loud 
unaffected sobs, with arpeggios in the upper register sug- 
gestive of approaching hysteria. Sally was on her feet in a 
flash, into the bathroom and busy with glass and spoon. 

“Drink this!” she said masterfully, coming back before 
Flo’s grief had got well under way. “Stop that crying at 
once and tell me what has happened.” 

“*Ha-ha-ha-ha-a-a ———” stammered Flo in a high mirth- 
less wail. 

“Drink it!” commanded Sally. 

Flo’s teeth chattered against the glass. 

“*What is it?”’ 

“‘ Aromatic ammonia—drink it and stop that nonsense!”’ 

What did one do for hysterical women? Slap them-- 
throw cold water on them? Sally felt she could do either 
for Flo very efficiently. 

“Gosh!” said Flo, draining the glass and returning it. 
“Gosh, what a night!” She shivered and whimpered, her 
hair a pale untidy mop above the bandage, her rouged lips 
startlingly red in a colorless face. 

“Where have you been,” asked Sally curtly, “‘and what 
has happened?” ‘ 
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“What time—is—it?” begged Flo. 
“It’s after three,” said Sally. 

The sufferer moaned: ‘‘Now I ask you!” 

Sally sat down on the bed in her turn, closed a hand on 
Flo’s uninjured arm and said between her teeth, ‘‘Where 
have you been? What has happened? Where is Harris? 
Answer me— instantly!” 

Flo’s weeping trailed off into a long gulping sigh. She 
lifted a resentful look. 

“Don’t be so sympathetic. I can’t bear it! I’ve been 
for a ride—and out to the Inn—to dance—and into a ditch 
with Harry’s roadster after me.” 

She seemed about to sob again. Sally shook her vi- 
ciously. 

“There’s been an accident?” 

“How did you guess it?” sniffed Flo. 

Sally’s hands clenched each other hard in her lap. She 
insisted, white-lipped, ‘‘You have got to tell me! Where 
is Harris? Was he hurt? Where is Harris?” 

“Poor boy!” groaned Flo. ‘‘That ol’ sweet thing!” 
She groped for a handkerchief and blew her nose tremu- 
lously. 

“You fool!” cried Sally fiercely. 
want to know where Harris is!” 

Flo’s eyes glared astoundingly under the folded gauze. 

“TI see you do.” 

“T want to know if he was—hurt?”’ 

“Sure he was hurt. We were both hurt.” 

“How much? How much? You aren’t trying to tell me 
he was—killed?”’ 

The stark anguish in that cry left Flo gaping, loosened 
her tongue. 

**Whosaid killed? He’s got three or four busted ribs ——”’ 
“Three or four ribs!” 


“You silly fool! I 
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Said Flo, ‘And the red-headed nurse.” 

“The red-headed nurse?” 

“Yeah. . What are you worryin’ about? He'll be 
taken care of.”’ 

“Not by any red-headed nurse, he won’t!’’ muttered 
Sally. She got up and went to stand at the window, 
blinded with tears. 

Behind her, Flo groaned hollowly. 

“Gosh darn it! Where’s my bag? I bet that reporter 
got hold of it. If he did, I’m sunk!” 

“‘What reporter?” cried Sally, wheeling. ‘Was there a 
reporter?” ; 

Flo said lugubriously, “‘Sure there was. Isn’t there 
always? A bright boy with a fire badge. I guess he’d been 
out at the Inn too. Anyhow, there he was, asking names 
and addresses, making wise cracks to the policeman.” 

“Policeman!” 

“Motorcycle cop. Oh, yes, all of the trimmings!” said 
Flo. ‘We'll be in the paper tomorrow morning all right. 
Doc Wallis slipped me away. A man and woman in a flivver 
brought me home; but if that darned bag got loose ———” 

“Flo, what was in it? Anything with your name on it?” 

“Couple o’ my cards,” said Flo, sniffing and swallowing 
mournfully. ‘A perfectly good compact and lipstick, a 
quarter, I think —my green georgette hanky— maybe a box 
of matches— nothing to shout over; but I'll be the mystery 
woman of the death car when that reporter gets through 
with me.” She added, inspecting her skinned elbow ten- 
derly: “I told Doe Wallis, if he had to say anything for 
publication, to say I was Harry’s fiancée.” 

“You did not!” 

“Sure I did!” Flo crested a scornful head on which 
the sanguine dressing sagged a little awry beneath its 
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straw-colored thatch. “You didn’t see him all evening, 
watching me out of those sheik eyes of his. Gosh, 1 never 
realized what a knock-out he was! And as a heavy lover 
boy! I told him just before we left the Inn, ‘Listen, Harry, 
it’s not that I don’t like the way you dance, myself, but 
some of these places have fioor managers and I don’t want 
any boy friend of mine led out into the great open spaces 
just because me and the saxophone went to his head.’"’ She 
sighed significantly. “Harry won't mind being reported 
engaged to me—not if 1 know men—and Lord knows I 
should!’ She interrupted herself to inquire languidly, 
“What you putting on your clothes for—this time of 
night?” 

“T couldn't go back to sleep,” said Sally. 

In which, however misinterpreted, she spoke the truth. 


xiv 


ALLY left the house in the midst of a heavy downpour 

next morning, while Flo was still in bed. She had ascer- 
tained for her own satisfaction that the bandage covered a 
deep scratch merely, nothing fatal, nor even permanently 
disfiguring, and that the scraped elbow and bruised ankie 
would undoubtedly yield to treatment. 

She packed a bag, therefore, and took it down with her 
to the office, where, alone with Reck behind the barricade 
of his drawing board, she made such explanation and of- 
fered such regrets as seemed due him. Reck had seen the 
morning paper, of course, He fingered it while she talked 

“It’s all too rotten!” said Sally. “I can hardly bear it,”’ 

“Might have been worse,” said Reck. “ Doesn't give 
Flo’s name.” 

** Because the reporter didn't get it—that's all. It does 
say, ‘Devlin’s woman companion.’ Oh, Reck, suppose 

someone picked up that 
bag of Flo’s with her card 





‘*____ and a broken 
arm a8 

“Oh, my God!” 

a and maybe inter- 


nal injuries.” 

Sally implored her: 
“*What sort of injuries?” 

“Internal, I told you,” 
said Flo. ‘‘ Doe Wallis said 
he couldn’t tell yet.” 

“*Doc Wallis! You teok 
him to Doc Wallis?” 

“Didn’t take him any- 
where. Doc Wallis was 
right behind us—been at 
the next table to us at the 
Inn—with some red- 
headed nurse he plays 
around with—I’ve seen 
him with her before. She’s 
not bad looking—kind of 
common, that’s all.” 

“Did Doe Wallis run 
into you? Flo—please 
please tell me!”’ 

“Why not?” said Flo. 
“It’s no secret. Not with 
Harry and me all damaged 
the way we are. We ran off 
the road—it was wet—into 
a tree—trying to miss an- 
other car that was coming 
toward us—head on. The 
other one must have been 
lit.” 

“Was Harris—lit?”’ 
asked Sally, wincing. 

‘Not him—-he don’t 
need it!” Flo assured her 
proudly. “‘I never saw a 
manrun longer on less. He 
might have had a dynamo 
inside him from the time 
we left here till the time 
we landed up in that 
ditch.” 

Sally thought it very 
likely. She put her fingers 
to her eyes before the mem- 
ory of Harris’ face going 
away with Flo. 

“Where did they take 
him?” she demanded pres- 
ently. “To a hospital?” 

“No, sir; he went home. 
How’s that for nerve? 
With a flock of broken ribs 
and a broken arm and 
maybe something inter- 
nal! He wouldn’t listen to 
ahospital. Said he wanted 





in it. Suppose they get 
hold of her and she tells 
them she’s engaged to 
Harris.” 

“Fair enough!" said 
Reck. “Let him marry 
her.” 

‘*What? Let him 
marry You're crazy!” 

“Aren't we ali?”’ said 
Reck bitterly. “And if it 
comes down to that 
you’re free. How d’ you 
expect to keep him tied 
up?” 

“I'm not—free,”’ 

“You were free enough 
yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday is seven mii- 
lion years ago.” 

“According to who holds 
the stop watch,” said 
Reck. 

His face, above the new 
gray suit, one of the bright 
new ties, had fallen into 
its old look of tired morose- 
ness, heavy lines about the 
mouth, unsmiling, hollow 
eyes. 

“You're no help to me 
at all,” said Sally. She was 
instantly ashamed of her- 
self. Reck only locked at 
her and shook his head 
“I'm sorry, Reck.” 

“I told you you hadn't 
decided which one yet, 
didn’t1? And itmade you 
sore. Well, I think now 
Devlin’s got the edge on 
me. Four broken ribs and 
abrokenarm. Sure, you're 
all for him! Hero stuff. 
Makes no difference that 
he collected his wounds 
driving another woman 
into a ditch after a wild 
party.” 

“He was not! Flo says 
so herself. The other ¢ar 
crowded him off the road.” 

“Yeah,” said Reck; he 
did not argue the matter. 
“*Tt’s the rich that gets 
the pleasure, it’s the poor 
that tykes the blime.’ 
Other car was a milk 
wagon.” 

**I don’t care!"’ said 
Sally. She stood up 





his own bed.” 
“Who went with him? 
Doc Wallis?” 





“We Ran Off the Road—it Was Wet—Into a Tree—Trying to Miss Another Car That Was 
Coming Toward Us—Head On" 





proudly. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Europe in 1926 


LL America wishes Europe a Happy New Year; and 

there are many signs that, in comparison with 1925, 

che will have one. The past twelvemonth has been a 

period of rough and painful readjustment, but long strides 

have been taken in the direction of peace, tranquillity and 
modest prosperity. 

Untold benefits have arisen from the operation of the 
Dawes Plan. The initialing of the Locarno Pact has put a 
new and more benign face on European affairs. It has 
already brought into existence a healthful sense of security 
and well-being. Best of all, a spirit of conciliation is in the 
air, There is an increasing tendency to let bygones be 
bygones. Diplomatists of former opposing belligerents 
now go inte conference like business men working for a 
common end, defending their own interests with courtesy 
and consideration, without chips on their shoulders, with- 
out imagining slights where none are intended. Diplomatic 
correspondence today ia couched in suaver and more cordial 
language than was employed a year ago. 

All over Europe, Russia alone excepted, the standard of 
living is continually rising. Millions of peasants who before 
the war taated meat but once or twice a week, now have it 
daily as a matter of course. Hours of labor have been 
shortened. There is more time and money for amusements. 
Better food and better clothing mean new home markets 
for home industries. After all, the real index of national 
prosperity is not to be read in the balance sheets of finance 
ministers but upon the workingman’s dinner table and upon 
his family clothesline. 

Germany is hard at work. French industry, especially 
agriculture, is undermanned, and Italians unemployed at 
home find profitable labor in the fields of France. In Eng- 
land the probiem of unemployment is still acute; but the 
situation is not so dark as it looks, for the reason that statis- 
ties of the jobless take no acccunt of the fact that even in 
normal periods there are sometimes half a million Britons 
out of work. Another fact frequently ignored is the exist- 
ence of a vast army of women workers called to the colors 
of industry by the demands of war, and still engaged in 
work that was once thought fit only for men. In both 
France and England the housing situation is much less 
acute than it wasa year ago. Next year it will be materially 





better. There has been much bungling, much lost motion, 
much vexatious obstruction by organized labor, but dwell- 
ings are being completed by the hundred every day; and 
the new houses are better than the ones they replace. There 
is more air space for each inmate and the improvement of 
sanitary arrangements makes for health and increased 
comfort. 

Labor conditions are Britain’s gravest problem. It is 
futile to attempt to account for them by the industrial 
history of the near-by past, and fatuous to try to cure them 
with a dose of camomile tea or a bit of court-plaster. The 
fact of the matter is that the great-grandchildren are being 
punished for the sins of the great-grandfathers and of other 
ancestors even more remote. Even had there been no war, 
an industrial readjustment of some sort was bound to 
come. The time-honored social system of England seemed 
plausible enough as long as it worked. We now know that, 
however logical it may have been, it did not give the under 
man a sufficient stake in the country to insure his loyalty 
to anyone but himself and his immediate family. In his 
endeavors to destroy his supposed oppressors, he has very 
nearly destroyed himself. Industrial conditions may be 
worse before they are better; but once the readjustments 
are made, Britain will stand on firmer underpinning. 

Recent progress made by European nations in funding 
their war debts to America will prove even more beneficial 
to them than to us. In every case it is the first step toward 
putting the debtor's financial house in order. Great Britain, 
first to fund her war obligations, has already returned to a 
gold basis. Within the coming year we may expect to see 
several Continental nations stabilize their currencies—not 
perhaps on a gold basis, but at least on a scale which will 
put certainty in the place of uncertainty and replace dis- 
trust with confidence. More than one country whose 
national accounts are in the red ink will balance its budget 
and show a substantial surplus. 

The New Year is likely to witness the firmer establish- 
ment of the League of Nations and a new accession of its 
power for good. Its real sanction is the respect and confi- 
dence of the world. The manner in which it has performed 
various international works of drudgery has, in the main, 
been admirable. Its prompt and decisive action in the 
flare-up between Greece and Bulgaria has materially 
heightened its prestige; and every act of beneficence which 
it can add to the score will make it a more powerful agency 
for maintaining the peace of the world. 

If the New Year brings all these things to pass either 
wholly or in substantial measure, the foundations will have 
been laid for a peaceful and prosperous European future. 
The stern lessons of war have not been wholly wasted, and 
there is reason to hope that they will be applied with sanity 
and wisdom as svon as the nations come out of the daze of 
the reconstruction period. ‘‘The wages of sin is death,” 
saith the Scripture. The wages of hate are paid in the same 
coin. They will never be raised. Hate may be traditional, 
instinctive, logical and even patriotic, in a certain sense, 
but in the long run hate wil! kill the hater as surely as the 
hated. That is the profoundest lesson of the war. 

Europe will receive with some cynicism the good wishes 
of America. For ten years her press has teemed with 
articles and editorials telling what America vould do for her 
and ought to do for her. In the meantime she has begun to 
do for herself things we could not possibly do had we all the 
will in the world to urge us. We could, indeed, lend her 
money; we could lay low our tariff walls; we could cancel her 
war debts. What we could not do was to breathe into her, 
nation by nation, faction by faction, the spirit of tolerance, 
forbearance and conciliation. That is something she is now 
doing for herself. It is her surest guaranty of a happy New 
Year. 


Meddlers’ Mischief 


HE bitterest irony attending many efforts at social 

reform lies in the fact that well-meant innovations do 
not always work out according to plan. Practical results 
are often the opposite of those sought. Conspicuous exam- 
ples of reforms that have failed are to be found in legisla- 
tion designed to better working conditions for women and 
children. In many instances the sharp edge of the sword 
has been turned toward those in whose defense it was 
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drawn. Laws intended to create better jobs have repeat- 
edly resulted in there being no jobs at all. 

Unskilled labor is not the most helpless victim of these 
tender-hearted men and women who have worked for it 
so unselfishly and so disastrously, for even the down- 
trodden have a certain solidarity and can speak with an 
articulate voice. They can, and do, appear in person or by 
proxy at legislative hearings and oppose crank legislation 
initiated for their betterment. Society as a whole never 
knows how to defend itself from its friends. Thus it has 
come to pass that every commonwealth has been mors or 
less devastated by a locust plague of uplifters and reforiin- 
ers. Marching under the banner of light, as they do, we 
have been slow to realize how many monkey wrenches they 
have been dropping into our social machinery. The damage 
they do is none the less because they trick out their instru- 
ments of sahotage with bows of pink ribbon. In matters 
of prison reform and criminal procedure they have lately 
been singularly pernicious. Our prisons needed reforming 
sadly enough. Our treatment of criminals was too harsh, 
too unenlightened. Reformers worked radical changes for 
the better, and in so doing they performed a signal public 
service. The trouble was they did not know where to stop. 
The momentum of success carried them far beyond the 
white line at which they should have halted. They swung 
the pendulum from stern ruthlessness to drooling senti- 
mentality, and all the underworld applauded. Society at 
large, helpless, bewildered and inarticulate as usual, is 
paying the penalty of their excesses. The arm of the law 
is withered and its hand can close with no firm and power- 
ful grip. In support of these declarations we quote by 
permission extracts from a letter on the subject received 
from Justice Selah B. Strong, of the Supreme Court of the 
state of New York: 

“The real cause of crime today is leniency. Prison 
reformers—uplifters—have done much toward increasing 
crime. Sanitary conditions, plain food and hard labor 
should be the prison life of the criminal. As against this, 
we find model prisons, with assembly halis for presenting 
plays and movies; athletic grounds, with equipment for 
all sorts of games. The best shows are taken to Sing Sing. 
The best movie reels are displayed there. They have their 
baseball games every week, weather permitting, with local 
and professional teams. Their food is brought in upon 
arrangement from outside. They are permitted to leave 
the jail and attend funerals or upon other excuses. With the 
prison reformers’ slogan of Sunshine in Every Cell, some- 
thing that even the rich cannot always secure in the mod- 
ern apartment, where will it end? 

“So much for prison conditions. We pass to the law 
and we find the indeterminate sentence law, a law pro- 
viding for time off, and a political parole board who are 
continually being approached upon behalf of prisoners. 
With an all too sympathetic public from which to draw 
jurors, what more can the criminal ask? A conviction of 
murder in the second degree, which is often brought in by 
sympathetic juries, instead of being followed by a iife 
sentence, is now followed with life as a maximum sentence 
and'‘twenty years for a minimum, with time off for good 
behavior and the parole boards ready for an application 
for parole, The forty-year sentence, which looks terrible 
in print, means but twelve and a half years, provided the 
parole board permits the prisoner to remain in prison that 
long. As the present laws are inadequate sufficiently to 
protect the citizens, and as there is an ever-increasing 
tendency to lessen the punishment, thus making the way 
of the criminal more to his liking, something must be done 
to aid the citizens in protecting themselves against these 
conditions. 

“If a sincere effort were made to stamp out crime, there 
should be first a speedy trial, without delays; to be fol- 
lowed by fixed sentences by the trial court when the party 
is found guilty. Twenty years should mean twenty years. 
The maximum-and-minimum-sentence law should be 
abolished, as should the parole boards. No time off should 
be given for any cause whatsoever.” 

Not every jurist is prepared to give public expression 
to his views in language as forthright and explicit as Judge 
Strong’s; but the great majority of jurists are in essential 
agreement with them. 
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HE rights and liberties of an Englishman 
T= built on very ancient foundations. 

When King John’s rebellious nobility, 
700 years ago, wrested from him the Great 
Charter which became the foundation of liberty not only 
for England but for the remainder of the world, they in- 
sisted upon the provision that ‘“‘no scutage or aid’’—for 
so the ancient taxes were called—‘‘shall be levied except 
by the consent of the general council of the nation.” As 
time went on and Parliament became an established in- 
stitution, this provision of the Great Charter came to mean 
that without the approval of Parliament no tax was valid. 

It was not, however, to be universally recognized with- 
out a great struggle. Though the Great Charter was 
reaffirmed by more than one king, it was violated by others. 
But the spirit of resistance to the autocratic will of the king 
became stronger and the determination of the people and 
Parliament to insist upon their rights became more firmly 
fixed. The attempt of Charles I in 1634 to collect without 
authorization by Parliament a tax called ship money re- 
sulted in a civil war in which battles were fought between 
the forces of the king on the one side and those of Parlia- 
ment on the other. 

One of the minor battles of this war became notable 
through the death of the great statesman and patriot, 
Hampden, who had largely directed the contest on the 
part of Parliament. The issue was settled 
by the defeat of the king and his execution. 

It was not long before the monarchy was re- 
stored, but the principle that taxes could be 


levied only by act of Parliament had become firmly 
embodied in the English constitution and was never there- 
after seriously disputed. This principle had some far- 
reaching consequences which no one at the time of the 
revolt against Charles could have even imagined. About a 
century later the attempt of Parliament to tax the Amer- 
ican colonies, which were not represented in any way in 
that body, brought on our own Revolutionary War, with 
the slogan, Taxation Without Representation is Tyranny. 

The Great Charter, or Magna Charta, as it is often called, 
was not intended to protect the nobility alone, if we con- 
sider other great principles laid down therein. The declara- 
tion was that ‘‘ tonoone will wesel!, tono one will we refuse or 
delay, right or justice.” Every freeman came within its pro- 
visions. But it seems not to have been generally recognized 
that its statement of the principles of liberty and freedom 
would have been of little avail without the provision which 
it made with reference to taxation. The greatest weapon 
of tyranny was taken away when the monarch could no 
longer levy of his own will tribute on a subject. The 
control of the army and navy, and indeed of the whole ma- 
chinery of government, passed from the king to Parliament; 
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England’s Taxation Burden 
By WILLIAM R. GREEN 


Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, United States House of Representatives 


for all were dependent upon the representa- 
tives of the people for the funds by which they 
were maintained. The power controlling the 
treasury necessarily controlled everything else. 

It must not be thought, however, because all taxes were 
required to be levied by Parliament, in which they were 
subject to discussion or criticism, that in the early days 
taxation was in any marked degree either more scientific 
and equitable than in other countries, or leas burdensome, 
It was not. It was less oppressive, tyrannical and arbitrary 
than in other nations of Europe, where the authority of the 
king was final, but this was all. The effect of taxation on 
the poor was little considered, and the great principle that 
taxes should be paid in proportion to the ability of the 
taxpayer to bear them, now almost universally accepted, 
was not brought forward until a comparatively recent 
period. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, at a time 
when the nation was not at war, practically every neces- 
sity was taxed, and among them four commodities espe- 
cially essential to the poor—salt, leather, soap and candles. 
Salt was taxed three shillings and fourpence a bushel, about 
three times the original price of the commodity; leather at 
three halfpence a pound; candles, which at that time fur- 
nished the light not only for the poor but for the wealthy 


to a large extent, a penny a pound. 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


A Suggestion — Hint, Idea, 
Conception, Thought, Plan— 


Pa: Christmas, Yatetide, Holiday 

Card, Missive, Nete, Epistle—With the 

Aid, Succor, Assistance, Help and Co- 
eperation of Reget’s Thesaurus 


SEND, tranamii, consign, convey, 
J iteu. post, address to you, 
This poem, stanza, carol, lay, 
Which herewith you may view, 
See, look al, glimpse, peruse and con, 
And thus, perhaps, you'll find, 
Lecrn, quesa, discover, come upon 
Juat what I have in mind. 


Thia cerebration, concept, thought, 
le reaily very clear, 

Plain, obvious, distinetly wrought, 
And thus 4 will appear, 

Be manifesi, made evident, 
What this ia all about, 

And with whal purpose, plan, intent, 
This card is going oul. 


It offers, tenders, helps express, 
Love, friendship, admiration, 

Regard, affection, tenderness, 
Fervor and adulation 

Oh, were it not for amallness of 
Thia card, it might be hinted 

I'd aend more synonyma for love 
Than Roget ever printed. 


So if you dwell, live, stay, abide, 
On iale, peak, plein or isthmus, 
I greet, salute you-and besides, 
I wish you Merry Christmas! 
Berton Braley. 


Modernity 


+: ELL,” said the prosperous-looking 

man, “I've just made a payment on 
my house and car, the phonograph, the 
player piane and radio, the vacuum 
cleaner. the washing and sewing machines, 
last summer's Palm Beach suit, the fire- 
leas cooker, Johnny's bicycle, the over- 








Christmas Morn — If This Post-Card Thing Continues to Grow 





And thus each pseudo Claus in tinted 
tassels 

Gives being to the children’s fairy castles. 

A Launcelot, through mercantile confusion, 

He batiles on behalf of Youth's Illusion. 

The pseudo Claus must stand the strain of 
shopping, 

Be capable of endless lollipopping, 

And temptingly describe his fine assortment 

Of toys rewarding excellent deportment. 

Ah, nowadays his praise is much too 
scant. A 

Salary raise is due the nouveau Santa— 

And let us hope this year the Nation pauses 

To volunteer a cheer for pseudo Clauses! 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 


A Tayle of Mistletoe 


T WAS ye damsel Alisoun who blithelie 
went to spend 

Ye merrie Yuletide season at ye castel of a 
frend, 

With sondry noble beauteous mayds, and 
lords of high degree, 

To meet a princely forain guest from sunny 
Italie. 

Now wit ye wel, a forain prince looks good 
to any mayd, 

And all ye girls ben on their toes, and in 
their best arrayd, 

And each had bet her Sunday shift, that 
neath ye mistletoe 

She first would win a royall buss from 
Prince Antonio; 

And Alisoun bet with ye rest, for tho she 
ben bui plaine, 

Yet wel she woot that fortune oft befrends a 
clever jane. 

Her form ben more than average thik, her 
tresses redd of hue, 

She had a black and beadie eye, her nose 
ben shiny too; 

Yong Alisoun knew sikurly she ben no movie 
queene, 

Yet wil I tel ye cock-eyde world, she used 
ye litel beene. 

Ye afternoon bifore ye ball ben passing mild 
and fair, 


And gentil Prince Antonio paced forth to take ye air. 

Now all ye girls ben dollyng uppe or takyng butie naps, 

But Alisoun did on her hood, and eek her furrie wraps, 

For whan she fram her window saw ye prince a-roming go, 

She thought her of an eldern oke whare grew ye mistletoe : 

She wank into her lokyng-glass, and with herself conversed, 
“It pays to do as you'd be done—and soothly do it first!” 
When Santa Claus for twelve months is forgotten. She sauntered out with careless mien across ye wintrie lea, 
Oh, martyred to the kiddies’ Christmas cause is And whan ye prince mett uppe with her, who more amazed 
This sect of sacrificing, pseudo Clauses. than she! 

Her seemed in sooth a sprightlie pal, a joly mayd and 

Whenever hopeful youngsters meet or mingle, bright, 
They coo anew their faith in kind Kris Kringle, And he resolved to have a harte and daunce with her that night. 


stuffed parlor suit and the canary bird's cage and I still And paunches that resemble rolling billows 
have thirty cents. Believe I'll meander over to Oyster Are artificed by means of sofa pillows. 
Jim's and open an account on an Amsterdam stew.” Such pseudo Clauses, outwardly most jolly, 
And on the way he stopped in the corner cigar store to Quite frequently inside are melancholy, 
make a nickel payment on a fifteen-cent purchase of last And sub as Santa with a secret loathing, 
week. Mary Dorman Phelps. Elated to return to shoe or clothing 
Departments and remove their beards of cotion 


Commercial Clauses 
EWHISKERED, and in suits of colored gauzes, 
An ode ix due unto our pseudo Clauses ! 


To these who don traditional apparel 
Of old St. Nick, 1 consecrate thie carol 


The portly courtly substitutes 
for Santa, 

Who grace our atores from 
Portland to Atlanta, 

And help diffuse the proper 
Chrisimas spirii, 

Or sentiment in liew of and 
quite near it 

The camouflage of cheery 
Christmas chuckles 

The rotund form that seems 
to burst the buckles 

The elfin eyes that twinkle 
so uniquely, 

De se for stated compensa- 
tions weekly. 

The pseudo Santas on their 
public stages 

Dependent arc on time clocks 
and on wages. 


The amiles on which the chil- 
dren gaze enraptured, 

One grieves fo stale, are 
merely manufectured. 

His sled on which each 
laughing iaddie’s view 
falls 

No doudt was made in Salem 
or in Sioux Fails, 





Old-Time Dyspeptic Christmas — Bringing In the Crackers and Milk 


With plesaunt cheer they 
paced along, with mery 
craks and jokes, 

While Alisoun steered craft- 
ilie toward ye ancient okes. 

Now sodenly ye sun was hid 
behynd a cloudie pall; 

A cold and percing wynd did 
blow, ye snow began to fall. 

All softlie reared in balmy 
climes, ye prince did fercely 
sneeze, 

For parlous chylls beset hys 
bak and made his legs to 
freeze: 

But chatty Alisoun, all sett to 
play ye dedly vampe, 

She ben not wise ye storm had 
made Antonio all dampe. 

She cocked a questing eye 
aloft, to verify her game, 

And then she fayned a frit- 
ened squeek, and cryed, 
“O, fy for shame! 

Ah, soche acruel, clever sheek, 
to lure a simpel mayd 
Out here beneath ye mistle- 

toe, whare sie ben sore 


ORAWN BY PAUL RERLY afrayd! 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Vegetables! Beef Broth! Macaroni! 
Savory herbs and delicious seasoning! 






Here’s a steaming plateful of Campbell’s is the kind of vegetable 
happiness for your appetite. The soup everybody enjoys, but so few 
blended deliciousness and nourishment housewives have the time to make. 


of fifteen different vegetables. The 
heartiness of cereals. The invigoration 
that broth of choice beef always gives. 

You know, at the very first spoonful, 
that this is just the kind of vegetable 
( soup you like. Such tempting flavor! 
| So much substantial food! Such real 


satisfaction to your appetite! 


Selecting, preparing and blending 
thirty-two ingredients is no easy matter 
—to say nothing of the expense. 

















Let our famous French chefs provide 
you with the most popular vegetable 
.soup in the world—Campbell’s! 


) 21 kinds 12 cents a can 

To taste this soup at its very 
best, add the water cold, 
bring to a boil, and allow to 
simmer. Serve piping hot. 
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NT TO BE A LADY 


By Maximilian Foster 


xx 


And then Launcelot 
took his helm and his 
shield, and thanked God 
of his adventure. 


UDY was the firat 
to epeak. 
Her injury and the 


pain of it were forgot- 
ten, Shelunged toward 
the shape huddled be- 
side the reck; and in- 
stinctively Truby Cole limply raised an arm to his face 
to shield himwelf, He could not see her face, but the cry 
that came from her was enough. It was shrill, vindictive. 
She could not stand but, down on her knees, she had the 
huddied shape by the arm, both hands clutching it and 
shaking him til! his head rocked. “Where is he? What 
have you done to him? Tell me where he is!” 

“Holt on thur!” “Lippitt interposed. 

Truby Cole had said nothing. He had sunk lower 
against the rock, his figure slipping down beneath the fury 
of the girl raging at him in the dark. Catching her by the 
ehoulders Lippitt held her fast. ‘No use t’ kill him alive, 
hear? Not yet. Wait till we finds what's happent!” Judy 
atill struggled like a wild thing. Between her teeth, her 
voice dire, she was saying, “If he’s killed him! If he’s 
killed him!”’ Then, her rage and venom all at once ebbing, 
she put both hands to her face and rocked herself to and fro, 

Lippitt leaned down to the figure huddled beside the 
rock. Around Truby Cole’s waist was looped a cartridge 
belt, and at his hip hung a leather holster. The holster was 
empty, and the horse wrangler gave Truby Cole a savage 
dig, “Sit up, you!” he ordered, his voice menacing. “ Did 
you lay him out or not?” 

Out of the dark came a moan. 
Dosey, I got mine, cain’t ye see?”’ 

A lot Lippitt cared! He shook the huddled figure again, 
“Speak your piece, you hear! Did you blam him with yer 
gat—or wot? Wet happened’s wot I want t’ know!" 

Judy dropped her hands from her face and waited. From 
Truby Cole came another groan. “ We fit, him nd me. He 
wos like hell cata, that’s all I knows. Ain’t ye a-goin’ t’ 
help me, Doze, ‘stead o’ shakin’ th’ lights outer me like 
you're doin’?” 

Lippitt’s answer was another savage shake. ‘‘Whur’s 
yer gun?” he rasped; and Truby Cole groaned again. 


“Don't roughen me, 


But if She Were Shaking, Se Was the Man Beside Her. 


ILLUSTRATED 
J. CLINTON 


“Yonder summers. He knocked hit a-spinnin’, I 
couldn't fetch te kill him nohow; ‘nd he was on me Tike I 
said, hell cats. Then we rolled off th’ rock up thur, him 
"nd me.” 

Again Lippitt gave him a yank. “ Whur’s our hawses, ye 
rustlin’ sidewinder?” he snapped. 

Truby Cole made a weak gesture toward the valley. 
“Down yont, below.” 

Lippitt swore briefly. 
here on?” 

It was across the hill, tethered. “I wos a-tryin’ t’ git to 
hit,” whimpered Truby Cole; and another snarl came 
from the horse wrangler. 

“You c’n save yer legs!” he snapped. He had his 
opinion of a fellow who'd pull down a gun on an unarmed 
man. He flung Cole back against the rock and rose. 
“Come erlong, Judy-gal,” he said briefly. 

Judy signed silently for him to help her into the saddle. 

Speech for the moment had left her. Her face stony, she 
stared straight ahead into the dark. Lippitt took the reins 
in his hand, and edging along cautiously, he made his way 
to the foot of the ledge over which the two men had 
tumbled in their fierce affray. The place where they had 
struck was plain enough; and striking a match, its tiny 
flame momentarily shielded under his coat, Lippitt studied 
the surroundings. Blood spotted the loose shale hete and 
there; and the shale showed, too, where someone, Truby 
Cole maybe, had crawled across it. Then of a sudden 
Lippitt grunted. On a strip of moss overlying a slab of 
rock waea fresh scar,the mark where someone had climbed. 
“Stay whur ye be; don’t stir!” he ordered; and handing 
the reins to her, he scrambled up the hill. 

The rain fell unchecked. Caught by the gusts, it was 
flung in volleys in her face; and in the blank darkness now 
she hardly could see her horse’s head. How long she 


“Whur’s the hawse you come 


Br 
SHEPHERD 


“Deo I Have to Tell You?" He Cried Beneath His Breath 


waited she could not have told. She had no thought, how- 
ever, of time—the weather either. Out somewhere in the 
black gulf of dark and the storm was the man she had put 
there at the hazard of his life; and what tortured most was 
that she had to sit there, helpless and waiting. Her senses 
strained, she still was striving to pierce the wall of blank- 
ness about her when she heard a horse whinny; and out of 
the gloom it emerged presently, a man leading it. Dozey 
Lippitt, it seemed, had found the horse Truby Cole had 
ridden. Without further ado, too, Lippitt had taken it. 

The horse, however, was not all Lippitt had found. 
“See,”’ he grunted; and striking a match, he handed up 
the object to her. Judy snatched it from him. It was a 
blue-and-white, polka-dotted handkerchief of rough calico 
blown by the wind into a crevice of the rocks. 

The rain had soaked it, and it was stained, too, with blurs 
of something that left its blur on her fingers. She knew it 
at once, however. It was a handkerchief she’d bought 
back at Pinto—part of the outfit packed by her for him. 
Clutching it in her hand, she moved restlessly. “Hurry, 
Dozey!”’ she begged. She could have saved the words, 
though. Lippitt’s air was visibly hurried, not to call it fear- 
ful. ‘We'll hev t’ pull outer yere right smart,” he mum- 
bled. It was “‘a-screamin’ hell,” he said, up on the crest of 
the horseback; and unless they hurried they might not get 
across at all. “I nigh got my hair blowed off as it wos,’’ he 
added graphically. 

She asked one question only. “You didn’t find any— 
anything else?” 

No, he had found nothing. 

His eyes darted about him fearfully; and as a blast 
ripped out of the darkness, thundering among the rocks, he 
crouched down, cowering away from it as if someone were 
raining down blows on his head. Then, the instant the gust 

(Continued on Page 31) 










































also a satisfying 





What a fine old custom it is—this 
giving to a friend at Yuletide 
some gift of rich food, some deli- 
cacy particularly prized! 

A Premium Ham, for instance! 
Any friend who delights in good 
things to eat would appreciate one 
fora Christmas gift. Premium Ham 
is so tender, so exceptionally 


economy 
For in buying the whole 
Premium Ham, you get this 
choice meat at a lower aver- 
age cost per pound. And 
every morsel that remains 
after the first serving may 
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In this rich dish there is 


be used in some other deli- 
cious way: in sandwiches, 
in soufflés and omelets, or 
to stuff vegetables 





not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 
Look for this blue identification tag 


when you buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 


For holiday feasting 


sweet and mild in flavor. It’s a tra- 
ditional dish for holiday feasting ! 


Order one of these fine hams 
from your dealer. He will be glad 
to deliver it to any address you 
wish. And for your own Christ- 
mas or New Year’s dinner, plan 
to have a whole Premium Ham 
baked—a rich, distinctive dish, 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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(0 i SEAL 


UARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Why millions of women 


look for this Gold Seal— 


ORE than a trade-mark! More than a guarantee! The Gold Seal 
pasted on every Congoleum Go/d Sea/ Art-Rug stands today in 
the minds of millions of women for floor-covering of proved satisfaction. 


These women realize that it is utterly impossible to tell the quality 
of felt-base floor-covering simply by looking at it. But with the Go/d 
Seal as an‘unfailing guide, even the most inexperienced buyer can easily 
and confidently select the brand whose service record has been winning 
and holding the confidence of users for nearly fifteen years. 


AVE you seen the newest designs in Gold Seal Art-Rugs—nine 

beautiful creations from the leading art centers of the world? In 
each you will find that “livable” quality often not apparent at first 
glance, but which makes your rug a source of continuous enjoyment. 


hings Every Woman Should 
Know About Congoleum Gold You can choose from twenty-six patterns—varying from conven- 
Seal Rugs,” is an interesting ii- 3 ; : a ae by - 
lustrated little booklet by Anne Lewis tional tile designs to gorgeous Oriental motifs. Your dealer has pattern 
Pierce. It shows all the beautiful pat- sheets which faithfully reproduce all of them. If he does not have in 


terns in their full colors and contains - . : 
er detailed ‘dheededine saedien stock the pattern you prefer, he will be glad to get it for you. 


these labor-saving floor-coverings. A 


Never before have you been able to obtain such exceptional floor- 
covering value as is offered today in genuine Go/d Sea/ Art-Rugs. 


copy will be sent to you free on request. 


ConcoLeum-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco _ Atlanta 
Dallas Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
waned, he took her bridle; and still afoot, the horses at his 
heels, he crept out across the bare hillside, heading for the 
gully that led up to the crest. The rock behind which 
Truby Cole lay huddled was close at hand, and as they 
went by a wail came from it, ‘Help me up, Dozey. Judy, 
you wouldn’t leave me lay yere, would ye?” 

If they heard, they gave no sign. 

Lippitt, his head bent, his arm held up to shield him 
from the blasts, crawled upward, all his wits centered on 
the battle with the darkness and the storm. Half an hour 
later a gasp of relief escaped him. They were over the 
crest of the ridge of bare, exposed rock, the slope falling 
away before them. An hour later, down in the timber on 
the mountain’s side, he pulled up abruptly. 

“We'll roost here, I guess,”’ he mumbled. 

Slipping down from the saddle he wiped the streaming 
moisture from his face. “‘ Now don’t you worry none,” he 
grunted to the silent figure on the other horse. “Yer all 
right now; ’nd as fur that thur fellow, if ye’re thinkin’ on 
him yet, he ain’t gone fur, not on any sech night as this 
yere. We'll find him when it comes daylight.” 

But whether dead or alive, Lippitt didn’t say. He ven- 
tured no opinion. 

“Help me down, Dozey,” said Judy. ‘I can’t move.” 


xxI 


T DAYLIGHT, though, all Lippitt’s assurance to the 
contrary, they did not find Rand Farlow. 

Dawn came on at last, 

the day breaking in quiet, 


made no complaint, however. Then, along past midnight, 
the rain ceased; and a while afterward her companion 
jerked a thumb toward the sky above. “Stars,” he 
grunted briefly. 

She looked up through a gap in the ragged tree tops. 
The scudding rack had parted, a gleaming point of light 
twinkling down at her; and into her dulled mind stole the 
memory of a whimsical, jingling verse she recalled, the 
relic of her early days down at the schoolhouse in Lattimer: 


Starlight, star bright; 
Very first star I see tonight. 


She got this far when a little sound caught Lippitt’s ear; 
and from the fire, at which he again was stirring, he shot 
a quick look over his shoulder. “Why, Judy-gal!” he 
mumbled. 

A frown of trouble crept into his eyes, and he shook his 
head at her. “‘ Don’t ye cry now. Hit all’ll come out right.” 

‘I just got to thinking, Dozey, that’s all.” 

He nodded. ‘I know; on’y don’t you be a-doin’ that, 
It ain’t no good, nohow; ’nd mebbe, too, when we all gets 
back t’ Pinto we'll jess find all this is jess moonshine, so to 
speak. Why, yeah!” added Dozey, brightening; “how 
do we know these yere lawyers han’t got it set t’ rights 
already now?” The lawyers? “Uh-huh,” nodded Dozey 
sagely; ‘bout this yere money ’nd all—Harbison’s.” 

“Oh, that,”” murmured Judy. 

If she had thought of the money it was in one way only— 
the yawning and impassable gulf its loss had laid open in 


the way. Her eyes dropped wearily and she did not look 
back to the stars again. She still was silent when the dawn 
came. 

Lippitt was up and working at the fire. With him life 
once more seemed to have taken up its accustomed habit; 
and coughing and wheezing from the smoke, he was carv- 
ing bacon into strips and otherwise making preparations 
for the serious business of breakfast. His face, though. had 
in it a furtive uneasiness, and at times he cast a glance at 
the figure beside the rock. As she stirred he spoke. 
“Feelin’ tollable?” inquired Dozey. 

She smiled, the smile thin; and at the same time she 
nodded. She had yet to utter any complaint. Flipping 
the bacon into the fry pan, Dozey spoke again, ‘‘ Mind if I 
talks now? I git suthin I’m wantin’ t’ say; ‘nd I'd like 
if you'd let me.” 

“I’m listening,” she murmured. 

He squatted down at the fire, his eyes fastened on the 
sizzling bacon as if that were his only care. © His gir, 
though, for all that, still was covertly uneasy. “ Hit’s thie- 
away,’’ said Dozey slowly, his tone halting and thoughtful: 
“I ben figgerin’ out this yere state o’ doin’s; "nd hit seems 
like t’ me one thing more’n another would be what we'd 
best do. We all’ll be wastin’ time hullabaiooin’ round thia 
yere piece o’ hills, huntin’ this feller’s tracks 'nd tryin’ t’ pick 
up whichever way he’s a-gone. In fack, it han’t no more 
use’n a-tryin’ to find a grasshopper in a snowdrift; so you 
lissen careful now wile I tells you how I plans. We'll eat, 
you ’nd me; then you stay hers wile I takes a scout around, 

lookin’ t’ see if he's yon- 
thur, up behint on th’ hill. 





stately solemnity, a vivid 
contrast to the burly vio- 
lence of the night. It was, 
in fact, another evidence 
of the way Nature seems to 
delight in the jest of mak- 
ing a travesty out of human 
effort and suffering; for, 
as morning came, the sun 
burst out bland and bright 
from behind the hills, the 
light air sweeping from 
the skies the last tattered 
pennants of the storm. All 
was peaceful and smiling. 
It was as if there never had 
been a storm. 

The east was just pink- 
ing when the camp below 
the timber line stirred it- 
self. 

One calls it that by cour- 
tesy. In the night’s rest- 
ing. place, however, there 
was little that was fitting 
either for rest or shelter. 
There had been only one 
horse between them when 
they’d started; and already 
fagged out by its journey 
in from the Cayuse, the 
animal was hardly fit to be 
burdened even with the 
food they’d need—that 
and a blanket for each. 
Both, of course, had slick- 
ers; though in the wind, 
with the rain volleying 
against them like bird shot, 
these hadn’t proved of 
much use. They already 
were drenched from head 
to foot by the time they 
reached the timber. How- 
ever, by dint of ceaseless 
effort and almost when he 
had given up in despair, 
Lippitt had managed to 
get a fire going; and hav- 
ing put on the kettle to 
boil, he had hacked down 
enough branches to erect 
a framework against the 
bowlder under the lee of 
which they’d halted. Over 
this he spread the slickers; 
and it was under this that 
they’d'sat out the night. 

They talked little. At 
intervals Lippitt got up 
and flung fresh wood on the 
fire; and in its light Judy’s 
face looked wan and 
pinched. What her reflec- 








If he is, mebbe [ c’n run 
acrost him. If he ain't, 'nd 
I cain’t git no signa, then I 
sez thur’s juss one thing 
you ’nd me has te do, He'll 
make f'r the head of th’ 
Cayuse, if he’s a-headin’ 
anywheres; which bein’ the 
case we all’ll make a break 
hell bent f'r thataway, 
catchin’ him when he turns 
up thur.” 

It was sound reasoning. 
If Farlow was off the moun- 
tain and heading back to 
the Cayuse, there was just 
one way he could get out 
by that route. It was by 
way of the cafion through 
which the Cayuse ran. 
Then, too, there was the 
chance—-slight, true-—- of 
overhauling him before he 
got there. What's more, 
Judy saw the force of it 

Breakfast waa eaten in 
haste. Once it was con 
sumed, Lippitt bestirred 
himself to set out. Brisk 
as he was, though, he still 
vaguely was uneasy; and 
a few minutes later he 
found, too, reason for his 
uneasiness. At all events, 
he was just throwing an 
armful of wood on the fire, 
when she haited him. ** Put 
out the fire,”’ she directed 

He stared down at her, 
his round face wried into a 
sudden scowl. She was to 
stay there, wasn't she, till 
he got back? Judy's an- 
swer to this was to hobble to 
her feet--one foot, rather. 
“Get my hawse,”’ she caid 

“Wot!” stuttered Lip- 
pitt. 

In vain he argued. “I’m 
going,’’ she repeated 
doggedly. She went too 
Nothing he could say in 
the least budged her. A 
few minutes later once 
more the horses retraced 
their way up that weary 
slope, though both they and 
their riders could have been 
spared the effort for any 
good it produced. There 
was no trace anywhere of 
the man astray in that wild. 

Of what followed then 
there is little to tell. Houra 
were lost in beating back 








tions were, one might im- 
agine. There was the pain, 
too, from her injury. She 


At Intervals Lippitt Got Up and Fiung Fresh Wood on the Fire; and in its Light Judy's Face Locked Wan 


and Pinched, What Her Reflections Were, One Might Imagine 


and forth across the slope 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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It Was Five in the Aorning When John Lexham Brought His Adopted Sister Home, Sieepy as Sleepy Against His Shoulder 


xvi 

"pEACH was ina whirl. it had been a day. It had 
} been a night. “You will do the thing thoroughly, 

wil! you not?"’ Mrs. Mount had implored Sir John 
Lexham. To which he had answered magnificently, ‘I 
always do it theroughly.” 

He was net overestimating himself in the least. That 
ten-pound note-—the note of incalculable vileness—had 
disappeared like so much froth at the Embassy Club. The 
following day was his, and his alone. True, Mrs. Mount, 
in her dreasing gown, had crept down to him on the follow- 
ing morning when he had called, a few minutes early, for 
her delectable client. Mrs. Mount had tried once more her 
trick of distributing a sum of money about his person— 
only five pounds this time certainly; smaller and more 
damnable than ever— the while she made remarks on other 
subjects to call off his attention. 

“T heard a wonderful rendering of Chopin last night at 
dear Fiora’s,"’ said Mrs. Mount. “Look, isn’t that a lovely 
weod fire? Doesn't it make pretty flames? I am buying 
some apecial togs for little Peach new. I take it the 
Embassy Club was very crowded last night. . . . How 
extraordinarily well you are looking. . . . Listen, I want 
to ask you something. Do you think it likely that Hugh— 
the butler— will live long?”’ 

But Jokn Lexham’s attention would not be diverted and 
he was not having any 

“C©urse it all, Ada,” he said angrily, resisting the five- 
pound note, “I am a man!” 

“Yea, dear John,” said Mrs. Mount meekly, “but you 
make it se hard. Anyone else in the circumstances would 
just like a regular check sent or some arrangement of the 
sort; but you make physical force, or elee deception —get- 
ting you to look elsewhere or something like thatthe 
only way. You are so hard to manage.” 

“T am I,” said John Lexham. 

“Yea, dear John,"’ Mrs. Mount agreed. 


By May Edginton 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


Then Peach came down, and they had a day! And by 
Jupiter, they had a night! It was five in the morning when 
John Lexham brought his adopted sister home, sleepy as 
sleepy against his shoulder. He had danced her nearly off 
even her dancing feet, although, when she opened her eyes 
as the cab reached home, she averred that she wanted 
more of it. So did John Lexham perhaps. Only, he didn’t 
say 80, 

She awoke to the sound of Eve singing softly over the 
packing. 

“Eve,” she said, leaning upon her elbow the better to see 
the busy maid, ‘“‘how happy you sound! I am happy; but 
I shouldn’t have thought you would be, for you are leaving 
your friend Francis.” 

“Oh, la-la!” cried Eve, and she went on packing. There 
was a conspiratorial smile on her face. 

“Have my new things come?’’ murmured Peach. 

“They are all here, mademoiselle.” 

“Are they nice?”’ 

“Adorable, mademoiselle.” 

“If I have to marry Lord Loring,” thought Peach, “I 
wonder if he’ll mind the bills left over.” And a little shiver 
caught her. But it was a good day; the sun shone; frost 
crisped the air; the young always like the mere fact of 
going somewhere else, and she was going somewhere else 
that very day. She was going to Wareham. 

“This is a great house that we go to, mademciselle,” said 
Eve; “not all have the entrée.” 

They were traveling by car, of course. 

“*T must write to Georgina,” thought Peach, ‘‘and make 
her mad with envy.” 


The dowager duchess was very pleased to entertain 
Miss Peach Robinwood, the cause of her dear Ada 
looking so much stronger and fatter in so short a time; 
she was very pleased always to see Sir John Lexham; 
and for the rest, she had gathered together a very 

beautifully selected and adjusted little house party. She 
had two brilliant bridge players, besides herself and Mrs. 
Mount, so they would play bridge all day; she had a 
writer of great repute who would write all day; two or 
three men who would shoot or golf or hunt all day; two or 
three women who would do the same; one or two restful 
people who could be trusted to lie in bed all day; and Sir 
John Lexham and the American heiress whom, it. was 
privately supposed by everybody, he would run after all 
day, if he had any sense. Also, Wareham was a great 
house where people might lose themselves all day. 

Mrs. Mount explained these separate entities to Peach 
in her tactful way as they drove down in the hired limou- 
sine. 

“The food,” she said with quiet authority on that point, 
“is inbuman.” 

“The ballroom,” said Peach, clasping her hands, “‘is the 
finest in any country house in England.” 

“Dear child, you will enjoy yourself.” 

“I shall!” answered Peach with a firmness so devout 
that it was almost piety. 

Sir John Lexham had already ‘arrived when they got 
down, and was idling about in the great firelit hall with a 
dog or two, looking browner than ever in old brown tweeds. 
Peach’s entry would have been timid had it not been for 
him. He made all things safe, homely, in some inexplicable 
way. She came into the great inner hall and saw the dogs 
and the blazing fire, and John Lexham, and the fat dow- 
ager pouring tea from a fat teapot of ancient silver, and 
men looking toward her with acute interest— particularly 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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‘Lwo New Cars 


Launched to brilliant success 


within a single year by 


~ HUPMOBILE - 


It is Hupmobile’s privilege now to record one of the most 
remarkable achievements in motor car production, namely— 


The brilliantly successful launching, within a single year, 
of two entirely new types of car. 


Twelve months ago, Hupmobile was known as a pre-eminent 
builder of four-cylinder cars. 


Today Hupmobile. is known as a pre-€minent builder of 
eight-cylinder and six-cylinder cars. 


The Eight came first, almost a year ago, issuing from a new 
plant, especially equipped to build this. magnificent Eight 
and nothing else. 


From the beginning it grasped the straight eight leadership, 
and became the largest-selling straight eight in the world. 


Little more than two months ago came the first widespread 
intimation of the new Hupmobile Six. 


Already the Six, in its own price field, is sweeping forward 
to an enormous sales volume, limited only by the factory’s 
manufacturing capacity. 


It is a story of success that grips the imagination like an old- 
time romance—success with a background of 17 years of 
sound manufacturing and superior value-giving. 


If you wish the finest of eight-cylinder performance, drive 
the Hupmobile Eight yourself. Learn the wholly new things 
it brings to motoring, at an amazingly moderate price. 


If you wish the finest of six-cylinder performance—at 
last brought down from the realm of much higher price 
turn with all assurance to the new Hupmobile Six. 





FIGHTS & SIXES 


1926—Record-breaking for the Fight; record-making for the new Six 
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Lubricating Oils 
r 


Plant Lubrication 


TF che Vacuum Oil Company lubri- 
cates your plant, you use an organiza- 
tion which has specialized in lubrica- 
tien for 59 years, whose engineers and 
field men visit over 200,000 plants 
yearly, whose treatises are recognized 
engineering text books. Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils are approved specifi 
cally by 22¢ foremost machinery 
builders, and lubricate industries the 
world over. 
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Marked cuts in manufacturing wastes 


HERE IS A SURPRISING FACT 


The average production per man en- 
gaged in 22 basic industries in 19265 is 
34% more than in ig20 ..... 


—from a study of statistics of the Federal Reserve 
Board and U. S. Department of Labor 


ONE explanation lies in the elimination of 
waste time through the wider use of labor- 
saving machinery. Another, in the greater 
attention now being paid to the efficient oper- 
ation of all machinery. 


This points clearly to the more intelligent 
attention given to lubrication. 


The plants that have the best lubrication 
have the smoothest, most dependable produc- 
tion flow. This is absolute. The importance 
of scientific lubrication, formerly overlooked 
by industrial executives, is now recognized and 
acted upon. 


In the movement to increase the efficient 
operation of plant machinery, the Vacuum Oil 
Company is taking a conspicuous part. Wher- 
ever our correct, high-grade oils have been in- 
stalled asrecommended by our Engineering Staff, 
plant operation has been more reliable, pro- 
duction less hindered, net profits better insured. 


Our thorough lubrication knowledge and 
long experience with every kind of machinery 
are at your disposal. With the codperation of 
your plant personnel we will gladly assume the 
full responsibility for prescribing correct lubri- 
cation through your plant. 


A letter addressed to our nearest branch office will 
put you in touch with an experienced representative 
who will report to you at your convenience. New 
York (Main Office), Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New Haven, Oklahoma City, Peoria, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Rochester, St. Louis, 
Springfield, Mass. 


N E W YORK 


Vacuum Oil Company 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
the writer who wished to meet and hatten his mind upon 
the modern American migs; and she saw women who had. 
newly arrived and were still wrapped in their outdoor 
clothes, looking quickly at the beautiful lines of her suit; 
and very quiet footmen moved here and there. 

John Lexham it was who sat down beside Peach and 
looked after her and made her feel again that the world was 
hers. 

“She was asked for him,” the fat dowager confided to a 
woman guest; “‘Ada is panting to pull it off—just in time 
to save Lexham, poor old place, she says. But I don’t 
know, my dear. Girl’s pretty, isn’t she? And a complica- 
tion has arisen that I haven’t told Ada about yet. Rich, 
my dear? They say she has millions! The little chit!” 

The famous writer was already eliciting from Peach the 
name of her home town and professing himself determined 
to question her shrewdly on the domestic life therein on the 
morrow. 

“More cream,” said Mrs. Mount to a footman, and she 
set about the earnest business of nourishing he 

There was a great buzz of talk about the tea table. 
Peach looked dreamily around her, and John Lexham 
looked covertly at Peach. He eliminated the writer, soon, 
by some male method of his own. 

“Not tired?” he said to Peach. “Dancing tonight? We 
shall dance—some of us, you know. And seventy-five 
per cent of your dances at the very least must be mine.” 
And he laughed and said, “I have no serious competitors 
here.” 

“Why, look!” said Peach in simple wonder; and Lord 
Loring, fresh with the cold, came in his big driving coat 
into the hall. 

xvil 
VE,” said Miss Robinwood sternly to her maid when 
she entered the vast apartment consigned to her to 
dress for dinner, “you have been laughing to yourself all 
day, underneath. I have seen you. And I remember you 


were singing when I woke up this morning. Now I havea 
question to ask you, and I want a truthful answer.” 

“‘ Mais certainement, mademoiselle.” 

“Did you know Lord Loring was coming to Wareham?” 

“But yes, mademoiselle! I know all the movements and 
plans of Lord Loring. Francis tells me.” 

“And Lord Loring knows all my movements and plans?” 

“But yes, mademoiselle. Francis asks me.” 

“This is disgraceful,” said Peach, highly fluttered. 

“Tt is very usual, mademoiselle. And after all, made- 
moiselle, he is a very nice lord, your Lord Loring. And his 
sister is a great lady, and it would be a very good ar- 
rangement.” 

“What would be a good arrangement?” , 

“‘Mademoiselle’s marriage to Lord Loring.” 

“Eve,” said Peach, seating herself to have her shoes 
pulled off, “you ought not to know so much about other 
people’s affairs. It is wrong.” 

“But, mademoiselle, I am a lady’s maid. It has to be 
one of my accomplishments.” 

In silence, after that, Peach suffered herself to be 
dressed. De Ville had made her—at twenty-four hours’ 
notice—a little short sheath of black velvet. At least that 
is all it looked to the lay eye, though Eve went into rap- 
tures extraordinary over it. 

“Then the pearls,” said Eve, clasping them about 
Peach’s neck. 

“Pearls and black velvet sound like an old lady,” said 
Peach. 

“Or a very, very young one,” soliloquized Eve. 

“*T feel, Eve, I just must speak to Mrs. Mount before I 
go down.” 

“Madame is already speaking in her room with Madame 
la Duchesse.” 

“Eve, how do you know that?” 

“Mademoiselle, one of my accomplishments ——— 

““When the end comes,” thought Peach, “‘if it comes, I 
think I'll be a lady’s maid. They have fun.” 
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The maid Eve spoke truly as to Mrs, Mount’s being 
closeted with her closest friend, Flora. Mrs. Mount had 
hurried into her dinner gown, and along to the duchess’ 
room, the duchess’ maid had been dismissed, and there they 
sat, metaphorically heart to heart. 

“How could you, Flora?” said Mrs. Mount. “ Although 
I know, darling, that all you do is always for the best. 
But still, how could you?” 

“TI did net,” said the dowager duchess. 

“How did tt happen?” 

“My darling, I got the strangest telegram this very 
morning from him saying he was throwing himself on my 
hospitality for Christmas. It seems a terrible thing for a 
properly brought up person to do; for after all, Ada, Ware- 
ham is Wareham, and I will not have it considered in any 
sense—what is that curious word mentally untidy people 
use?—bohemian, No, Wareham is not bohemian. His 
telegram said that he would explain ail when he arrived. 
And then, my darling, I had a telegram from his sister, 
dear little Peppy Bleddington, imploring me to have her 
brother for Christmas and saying a letter was foliowing 
explaining all. Their mother in her lifetime was, next to 
rr Ada, my greatest friend. I ask ‘you, what van 

do?” 

“Nothing,” said Mra. Mount. “ But has he explained?” 

“That he is madly in love with Miss Robinwood, yes; 
and that he thought she was going to Bleddington Tower; 
and then that you accepted my invitation at the last mo- 
ment. The last moment, indeed, when you and I, darling 
Ada, haven’t spent a Christmas away from each other 
since my husband died!” 

“Nor a Christmas with each other while he lived,”” Mrs. 
Mount might well have said, for the late duke had been 
a piercing observer, not too hospitably inclined toward 


However, she merely murmured, “I never intended to 
go to Bleddington Tower.” 
(Continued on Page 102) 


Peach's Entry Would Have Been Timid Had it Not Been for Sir John Lexham, He Made All Things Safe, Homely, in Some inexplicable Way 
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When the 


Oh, the night that I atruck 
New ork, 

I went out for a quiet walk. 

Folks who are onto the city 
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jowery Was in Bloom 


By ROY L. McCARDELL 


Nicholas Schenck, Weber 
and Fields, Sam Bernard, 
Paul Salvin and many 





Bay 
Better far that 1 took 
roadway 
But | was out to enjoy the 
sighta, 
There was the Bowery ablaze 
with lighta, 
I had one of the devil's own 
nights, 
And I'll never go there 
any more! 
The Bowery! The Bowery! 
Where they say such things 
and they do such things. 
The Bowery! The Bowery! 
And T'll never go there 
ony more! 


“HE Bowery had been 
what it wae for up- 
wards of a century 

when Harry Conor, the 
comedian, as the happy 
hypochondriac, Welland 
Strong, first sang this song 
thirty years or so ago. He 
sang it in Hoyt's A Trip to 
Chinatown at the old Madi- 
Square Theater, off 
Broa¢way in Twenty- 
fourth Street. He sang it 
every night for three years 
straight, for A Trip to 
Chinatown was the Abie’s 
irish: Nose cf ite day. Ere 
long, everybody else sang 
negatively of the Bowery 
as they have been singing 
negatively of bananas. The 
Bowery became famous, 


son 





more too numerous tomen- 
tion. 

A bird’s-eye view, an air- 
plane photograph or a map 
of downtown New York 
will show the broad fair 
mile of the Bowery proper 
running from Cooper Union 
to Chatham Square, and 
you will see the streets that 
come higgledy-piggledy to 
the Bowery from either side 
at its lower end, for their 
origins were winding lanes 
and cow paths. 


Old Family Names 


OME of these streets 

are named for the old 
families and their scions 
who obtained land grants 
from the British Crown or 
acquired property here- 
abouts by purchase after 
1664, when the English 
took New Amsterdam from 
the Dutch and rechristened 
it for the Duke of York of 
those times. Thus Pell, 
Mott, Baxter, Doyers 
Streets after the families; 
and Elizabeth, Hester and 
Catherine Streets after 
their sisters, their cousins 
and their aunts. 

Even in 1664 the Bowery 








notorious, the country over, 
the whole world round. 
There were innumerable 
verses, telling how the stranger on the Bowery was merrily 
gypped in fake auction rooms, dime museums and concert 
heils, everywhere by everybody, 


The Forerunner of Broadway 


OTHLING passes, everything changes. Broadway today 

\ is a bigger, brighter, higher-priced Bowery, where the 
guileless are now exploited in fake auction rooms, in boot- 
leg jazz cabareta, by ticket speculators and in ornate and 
coatly confidenve games of all kinds. But thirty years 
ago there was no Gay White Way. Times Square lay in 














Chuck and His Deg 


PHOTOS, COPYRIGHT BY BROWN BROTHERS, N.Y. 0. 


Chi. 





Chuck C eine Store 


darkness by night and was but a straggle of shabby old two 
and three story buildings, stables, plumbing shops, and the 
like, by day. 

Downtown was the Bowery, the people’s playground, 
rowdy, flamboyant. Today its sailor saloon-dance halls, 
its dime museums, its five-cent whisky houses are van- 
ished. Its great beer garden has been razed, its theaters 
are Yiddish and Italian playhouses—even that landmark, 
Miner’s Burlesque Theater. On the Bowery now the 
speak-easy supplants the saloon, the movies the dime 
museum. Yet save where buildings were torn down to give 
approaches to the two newer bridges to Brooklyn—the 

Manhattan and the Williamsburg—the Bowery phys- 
ically has scarcely altered. As you are rattled through 
it, high up on the L, you will see the old dormer win- 
dows, the patched roofs, the vividly painted cloth 
signs attesting to fire and bankrupt sales that have 
been ever a concomitant of merchandising on the 
Bowery. You will see through the upstairs windows 
the shabby men by scores, reading newspapers in the 
lounging rooms of cheap hotels and lodging houses 
as of yore. You will note the garish, alien sidewalk 
throngs as always. In externals, the Bowery has 
changed but little with the passing years’ 

You can reach the Bowery by the East Side L lines. 
All street cars running downtown wil’ take you there, 
some direct and others by transfer. It is but a hun- 
dred yards from the Astor Place Subway station. Bet- 
ter still, take any one of a dozen sight-seeing bus lines 
that run from midtown Broadway placarded “The 
Bowery, Chinatown and the Ghetto.” 

By rubberneck hack, you can make the round trip 
in comfort for a dollar, and cutthroat competition 
often has the tariff down to fifty cents. Going this 
way, the gentlemanly lecturer will broadcast informa- 
tion by megaphone concerning all points of interest 
that yet remain. 

The Ghetto and Chinatown remain, but otherwise 
the glory of the Bowery has departed. All nationalities 
will be pointed out, but, alas, no famous personalities. 
Swipes the Newsboy and John McGurk, of Suicide 
Hall, are dead. Nigger Mike Salter, Max Gombossy, 
Owen Kildare, Silver Dollar Smith, Big Tim Sullivan, 
Steve Brodie, Chuck Connors have been gathered to 
their fathers. All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

The more enterprising of the old Bowery characters 
that survive have all migrated to Broadway and sport 
spats by day and don Tuxedos by night—Irving 
Berlin, Paul Kelly, Sam Harris, Al Woods, Joe and 


had its name, because it 
was the road to and through 
the Bouwerie, or farm, of 
the last and most famous of the Dutch governors of New 
Amsterdam—testy, pig-headed, brave old Peter Stuyve- 
sant. This doughty warrior official of the Dutch West India 
Company fought the Portuguese, the Swedes, the Indians 
and the English from the Caribbean Sea to Albany. 

The Portuguese shot a leg off him on the tropic isle 
of Cape Martin in 1644. He had him a pegleg of hard- 
wood and shiny silver made in Holland, and returning 
to the New World fought on gallantly for twenty years 
more and browbeat the contumacious among the Dutch 
settlers and persecuted Lutherans and Quake:s in his spare 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
time, tie old dear! Having to surrender New Amsterdam 
to the hated English, stout old Pegleg Peter retired to his 
Bouwerie and died in 1672, eight years later, but irrecon- 
cilable to the last. 

After old Peter Stuyvesant was dead, taverns and stores 
sprang up on the Bowery. Emigrants from all lands settled 
about. Pigs and cattle roamed around. Rough-and- 
ready Americans bred and throve, and the earliest Bowery 
boys displayed their bellicosity as volunteer firemen. The 
volunteer fire- 
men were the 





brows from bruises, when beer mugs were in flower in 
Bowery barroom brawls. 

On up Park Row we went then, past Crook’s Hotel, 
where honest men resided; past ten-cent lodging houses, 
pawnshops; Delaney’s Publishing House, whence issued 
the ballad broadsides of all the latest songs of the day, 
with parodies of them by Willie Wildwave. These were 
vended on the Bowery for five cents each. 

Next we passed the magpie-nest windows of Nickel’s 
Old Curiosity Shop; novelty stores where street fakers 

were supplied; 
more pawn- 





first gangsters, 
in the sense of 
street loafing 
and fighting, 
when old New 
York wes young. 

The Bowery 
was in bloem 
when I came to 
New Yorkin my 
impressionable 
youth in 1880 to 
be a reporter on 
the Evening 
Sun. The oid 
Sun Building 
that had once 
been Tammany 
Hall was at the 
outer edge of the 
Bowery, for it 
was on Park 
Row. Park Row 
is in part the 
Bowery @x- 
tended, snd is 
narrow and dark 
under the Third 
Avenue Fle- 
vated road run- 
ning down from 
Chatham Square 
to its terminus 
at old Rrooklyn 
Bridge 

The Rowery 
made news for 
us then, lots of 
it, and lively. 
On assignment 
or merely on 
pleasure bent, I 





shops, saloons, 
teri-cent lodging 
houses, base- 
ment coffee and 
eake shops and 
beaneries, Beef- 
steak John’s and 
the Jim Fisk 
Restaurant. 
Then the Brew- 
ers Academy—a 
club for brewers, 
chemists, and 
brew masters— 
in the big Koster 
& Bial restau- 
rant and saloon 
building, and 
then we were at 
Chatham 
Square. The 
Bowery proper 
begins here. 
Mulberry and 
Mott Streets, 
vivid with color- 
ful Italian and 
Chinese shops 
and restaurants, 
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On Baxter Street, the other side of Chatham Square, and 
known locaily as The Bay, there are men’s ciothing stores, 
and here for a century the mae pvu!!ers-in have been 
famous. All that will save you from being dragged in and 
outfitted with clothes you do not want is to be penniless. 
Sometimes that won’t save you, for forcible trades are 
made for a better suit on a customer’s back for secondhand 
clothes just newly scoured, repaired and pressed. Here the 
Original Solomon Levi and his compeers have made for- 
tunes by selling goods “below cost” for generations. 

Baxter Street, Division Street, the Italian quarter and 
Chinatown are still as they were, save that they are 
saloonless. Pell Street and Doyers elbow and twist their 
short but crooked distances hereby. Paul Salvin—‘‘The 
Tailor On The Square” —and his long-established clothing 
store are gone. Paul went to Broadway twenty years ago 
and bought Rector’s gilded restaurant. He, his son and his 
associates opened one Broadway jazz cabaret after an- 
other. 

While yet Paul Salvin stuck by the Bowery, Professor 
O’ Reilly was his most noted neighbor. Professor O’Reilly, 
the World’s Champion Tattooer, was a sturdy, genial, 
mustached man of fifty. He had been Jimmy Legs, so 
called from the insignia on the arm of a master-at-arms, or 
ship’s discipline officer, of the Navy. Mustered out from 
the old flagship Tennessee, one of the last wooden ships of 
the United States Navy, O’ Reilly took up tattooing on the 
Bowery. He had become an adept body decorator at sea, 
but he told me he could never achieve the beauty of color- 
ing and design of the Orientals, though he essayed their 
dragons and butterflies occasionally. 


The World’s Champion Tattooer 


IS studio was ia the window and forefront of a barber 

shop on the corner of Pell Street. Many mixed-ale 
prize fighters he tattooed, although sailors and dime- 
museum exhibitionists were his patrons in the main. 

In plain view from the street, or the doorway of Barney 
Flynn’s across on the other corner of Pell Street, at ‘all 
hours of the day the master might be observed at his art 

operations, for 
he tattooed you 











hastened by way 
of Park Row to 
the Bowery, 
past the cavernous entrance to the bridge. The endless 
shuffling of feet overhead, as the myriad passengers 
changed fromm New York's L te Brooklyn's, was the under- 
tone to the constant deafening clamor of trains, trolleys 
and horse-drawn trucks. 


The Tale of the Terrible Tekulsky 


AS ONE crossed the cobbled roadway at the upper side 
<2. of the bridge entrance, where the stream of vehicles 
from the Long Island side of the river debouched into New 
York, the scent of sawdust and the effluvia of beer, both 
fresh and stale, assailed. 

You were passing Andy Horn’s saloon, with its doors 
wide open, the crowd of thirsty at the bar and the scores 


of hungry at the free-lunch counter. A favorite house of 
call for printers, presamen and reporters. 

Then Tekulsky’s same sort of saloon. The terrible 
Tekulsky, who in single combat had worsted the East Side 
Tammany ‘teader and Tombs Police Court Magistrate, 
Paddy Divver. This to the astonishment of all New York, 
including the redoubtable Divver. Of this Homeric com- 
bat a song was made which the little children sang on the 
sidewalks of New York: 


“T'row him down, Tekulaky!” was to be the battle cry. 

“T° row him down, Tekulsky, you can lick him if you try!" 
And all the future ages, with wonder and delight, 
Will read on history's pages of the great Tekulsky fight! 


Of course this was but a paraphrase of Maggie Cline’s 
famous T’row Him Down, McClusky, but the Bowery 
sang the parody with glee, for the Honorable Paddy Divver 
had much personality and but little popularity, 

After Tekulsky’s saloon came Spellman, the Hatter's; 
in his window the proud placard: Maker of Fashionable 
Hats for Leading New Yorkers. Est. 50 Years. 

Spellman carried special blocks for all the Sullivans 
John L., Big Tim, Little Tim and Florrie, and also for 
Chuck Connors, Speliman long ago moved away, but his 
hats still drive the last hacks and horse hearses to Calvary 
Cemetery. They saved half a century of Bowery warriors’ 


Doyers Street, Chinatown, Chatham Club at Right 


come into Chat- 
ham Square 
from the west. 
CatherineStreet 
runs down tothe 
East River from 
the other side of 
the cquare. 
Division Street 
comes in from 
the northeast, 
where the Sec- 
ond Avenue L 
makes junction 
with the Third 
and then goes 
on its way down 
New Bowery 
and Peerl 
Street, under the 
Brooklyn 
Bridge, to South 
Ferry and the 
end of Manhat- 
tan. 
Division 
Street, the 
unique, is one ' ta 





while you 
waited. In the 
privacy of their 
apartments, he 
had once tat- 
tooed two beau- 
tiful shapely la- 
dies, he blush- 
ingly informed 
me. They could 
have been be- 
held on the 
dime -museum 
circuit billed as 
Burmese prin- 
cesses till they 
retired with 
competences. 
But theinitiated 
knew they dem- 
onstrated 
O’Reilly’s na- 
tive art work, 
ana his alone. 
“And it ain’t 
dime - museum 
attractions or 
mixed-ale fight- 
ers or sailors 
only what’s my 
patrons,’’ 
O'Reilly con- 
fided. “It’s the 
fad for society 
folks to get tat- 
tooed— but 
small designs. 
And yet I see 
this scientific 
Italian guy, 
Lombroso, says 
that being tat- 
tooed is a stig- 





PES SS on. 





bonnet shop 
after another; in 
front of each a 
persuasive and sturdy lady puller-in. To Division Street 
came hunters for bargains in bonnets from all over New 
York and even New Jersey. Here are Broadway styles at 
Bowery prices. The lady from the East Side or Williams- 
burg, the Bronx or Jersey City, pauses to glance in a shop 
window. She is seized and dragged within and turned 
over to the inside force, whose psychology of salesmanship 
ranges from blarney to browbeating—one price to all, all 
prices to one, so long as at least a 50 per cent profit is 
included. 


PHOTOS, COPYRIGHT BY BROWN BROTHERS, N.Y. C. 


Steve Brodie on the Back Stoop of His Bowery Saicon 


ma of crim- 
inal degeneracy. 
Well, you’d be surprised how many ladies and gents from 
the Four Hundred have come to me to be tattooed with 
such designs as a burning heart, a rose or a forget-me-not, 
and the names of their loved ones. 

“Yes, as a general thing, they come later to have the 
names tattooed over with a covering design, impulsive 
lovers being usually changeful.” 

The Chinese settled in Mott, Pell and Doyers Streets 
before the Civil War, establishing lodging and gambling 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Sew, 


A NEW KIND 





NNTORY 


EVERY MAN 
SHOULD TAKE 


losses, and 
An excellent custom in 






important that this inventory your iowee P hg health. 
pepe to be done to turn 


A goed fn for doing it—the Niter Tanmemnd 


+ + 
ASK desire for a hot drink at mealtime. A drink made 
THESE QUESTION Ns DP pap nnd ny ee yy ar maa 


ae po | ora Arm i FEEL? wer and new—or 
riding on top of my job—or is it 
up telcesbed ae Sea 


instead of new liabilities, in your health account! 


ag the last year, hundreds of thousands of 

pews in this country began their program of re, 

itation by making the thirty-day test of Postum. 

And in four out of five cases this test resulted in the 

 . 

were not entirely satisfied with 

te ysical condition. They knew or learned 

cit pr about the ony of cain -—how it 

seems to give new t is 

actually drained foom tea kad se 
the menace of a dwindling reserve. 


So when a way was shown to measure the effects 
of caffein, through an easy and convincing test, 
they were glad to take it. i 

In place of caffein beverages, they used 
Postum during the test. They learned how 
good it is—how fully it satisfies the natural 


© 1925, P.C. Co, 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, whic! & inate alan 
repr tine, Fest Tessin Denil thick Co Flakes, a Post’s 
Bran Flakes. gees mpage 

made inthe cup by nding boing ater bons ot the cca dtaes 
in the world re. Cereal is also easy to make, but 
should be boiled 20 minutes. 





poche Moraga y not start the New 
Year with the thirty-day test? It won't inconveni- 
rang in the least, and it may mean so much for 
ee Ae Os iter OE Cette heen 
food demonstrator ! 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 

to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Br yen ag poole supply, free, and my 

esol daca tk preparing it. 

“If vod pou: Some oa ae t 
Postal et your It costs much less a 
most other hot Cale one-half cent a cup. 

“Foran wk fe spo end me your name 
and address, Please indicate whether you want 
Instant Postum, made i in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


a: 6. ws Bi Om 
t 
i 


Postum Cearas Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 6. @. P. 12-10-25 





I] want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 

without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 

Inetanr Postum.....{ Check 

, : _ which you 

Postum Centar...+-O prefer 
Name 
Street 
City State 





In Canada, address Canaptaw Postum Crarat Co., Ltd 
ront St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Pieces of wood - - - pieces of wood, 
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or a single stream-lined disc of steel 7 
Goodbye, huggy wheels | 


A single disc of cold-rolled steel, 
tough and resilient as only steel can be 
—that’s the Budd-Michelin Wheel. 


It can’t collapse in collisions. 


Clean and stream-lined—beautiful ! 
The exclusive convex form permits the 
placing of brakes and king pins within 
the wheel, for more positive braking 
and easier steering . for better 
protection of brakes from mud and 
water. 


No rims to remove. The whole wheel 
is demountable—removed by un- 
screwing the self-locking nuts at the 
hub. A minute to expose a brake for 
adjustment. Three minutes to change 


BUDD-MICHELIN —the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmonizing 
with the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of brakes 
and king pins within the wheel, for better braking and easier 
steering—for greater protection of brakes from mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood), tapering toward the rim, 








You’veseen fragmentsthat were 


once wheels scattered around a 


wrecked carina ditch ... 
Good bye, buggy wheels 


be x Mae nen ve panes the aeary rattle 

— you’ve 
po he — odo aol of a 
wheel out-of-line .. . 


Good bye, buggy wheels 


ae ve tugged and hammered 
rim, with your mouth 
full « dust and death in your 


Good bye, buggy wheels 


You've scraped and cussed the 
hard-baked mud in the joints 
ang orm crannies that collect the 
mud. 


Good bye, buggy wheels 





> 
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WHEEL COMPANY 


making starting and stopping easier 


Detroit and Philadelphia 





Cross-section showing convex design 








to the spare tire, which is mounted on 
an extra wheel. 


This extra wheel dresses up the rear 
of the car—makes it look as good going 


as coming... 

The first automobiles were buggies 
with an engine underneath, but every 
step in the history of the motor car has 
made it look and act Jess like a buggy 
and more like an automobile. . . 


With Budd-Michelin Wheels, the last 
buggy tradition goes overboard. Good- 
bye, buggy wheels. . . 


Here’s Budd-Michelin—one big rea- 
son why your next car will be a better 
car! 


—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear 
of your car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No 
rims to remove, Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and 
service by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring 
finish than wood will take 


—everlasting strength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 
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HAT does 
it really 
cost to 


make a movie? 
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nat Does it Really Cost to Make 
a Movie? —~ By Catharine Brody 


exceptional, and 
because it was 
made by one of the 
huge motion pic- 
ture companies, 





Like To be, or not 
to be—that is the 
question. Now 
and then astonish- 
ing figures perco- 
late through. the 
tight walls of de- 
fense between the 
production depart- 
ment and the pub- 
licity department 
and find their way 
into the outside 
world, to be sniffed 
at or exclaimed 
over by the movie- 
going world and its 
wife. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars for the 
set in Passion’s 
Progress! Fifty 
thousand dollars 
for just one of the 
splendid wedding 
gowns which have 
been featured of 
late in so many pic- 
tures that stars 
complain, with 
reason, of being 
too often brides 
and never brides- 
maids. A million 
dollars and two 
years of work 
thrown to the 
cutting-room scis- 
sors on another 
production. Fifty 
thousand dollars 
paid for two weeks 








as the majority of 
our pictures are. 
It should have 
been filmed, ac- 
cording to pur rule, 
inonemonth, But 
like California 
weather, the shoot- 
ing of a picture is 
often unusual. 
This feature took 
six weeks, Also it 
includes a se- 
quence in techni- 
éolor. But in other 
respects it’s not 
extraordinary. No 
big names in the 
cast. The direc- 
tor’s salary $1500 
a week. Only one 
elaborate set which 
had to be specially 
built, and one trick 
scene. 

Yet here stands 
its page in the cost 
book as author- 
ized by the pro- 
ducer: 


Tora. Esrimats 
SALARIES 


Director $20,000.00 
Produetion 

manager 979.08 
Assistant di- 

rectors and 

clerks 244.92 


Cameramen 
and assist 








of the valuable 
time of a foreign 
author. Ten thou- 
sand dollars a week for a star’s pay envelope and another 
$10,000 for the simple little hand-embroidered smocks and 
slips she wears as an unsophisticated peasant girl in the 
Balkans. 

Of course these figures percolate to the publicity de- 
partment for a purpose. They are supposed to impress the 
fans with the contempt for mere money that is shown 
when it comes to the matter of their entertainment. “Give 
‘em the best and hang the expense!”’ Unfortunately, the 
fan’s imagination fails before the numerous noughts. 
Either he disbelieves and puts in his time at a picture in 
convincing himself that it couldn’t possibly have cost 
what it is supposed to have cost, or he is filled anew with 
subconscious envy of a strange people who welter in thou- 
sands—that public envy which surrounds the picture in- 
dustry with its many pitfalls. 


Poverty Row in Hollywood 


HE fan is not quite wrong in his distrust. But neither 

does the producer absolutely exaggerate his statements. 
About $150,000,000 a year is spent normally in this country 
on the making of motion pictures. For the year 1925 
Louis B. Mayer, of the Motion Picture Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, says their production schedule alone called for 
about 540 pictures at an expenditure of about $75,000,000. 

In simple arithmetic, as the publicity man views it, this 
would make the average cost of a picture somewhat under 
$150,000. Except that there is no average cost in pictures. 
Fach film is a law unto itself. 

I know a girl who met an idea and an expert camera- 
man simultaneously. They hired half a dozen chorus girls 
out of jobs, dubbed them bathing beauties, bought some 
film, spent two days on a friend’s private beach and made 
a movie for $500. There was a man, a director, newly 
risen to a good contract and much fame, who also had an 
idea and a cameraman and a friend who had a genius for 
borrowing money. With $5000 he shot a feature film 
which has already made $100,000. There is Poverty Row 
in Hollywood, where by much arduous work, men with 
megaphones can, and do, turn out a Western thriller a 
week for $4000, $8000 and $10,000. 

On the other hand, only a few miles from Poverty Row a 
superspectacle approaches slowly to completion. In the 





PHOTO. BY COURTESY OF FAMOUS PLATERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
A Realistic Motion-Picture Set Showing New York's Bowery Fifteen Years Ago 


two years of its embryonic existence it has devoured three 
directors, a ton of film, numberless shifts of actors, mecha~ 
nicians, electricians, scenario and title writers, and about 
$2,000,000 in cash. And again, near by a director is patting 
himself on the back and praising his fortitude and decision 
in having made a picture with an adequate number of 
pretty dresses and sets for only $80,000, while the pro- 
duction manager, whose estimate he has bettered by 
$20,000, calls him blessed. 

There is one story every production manager tells with 
a chortle as the best illustration of the striking disparity 
between the varying costs of various pictures. The chief 
character is the proprietor of a lunch wagon on a sidewalk 
of New York. Competition had been outrageously keen. 
Pennies were being slashed to the right and left of him. 
On a day when his competitors had reduced the price of 
coffee to three cents, these quiet signs appeared on the side 
of the lunch wagon. 

One said simply: 

“ COFFEE— THREE CENTS” 

The other read: 

“ CorFFEE—Five Cents. BUT COFFEE!” 

Not the price of the ingredients—the story, the sets, 
the cast, the clothes—these aren’t the things that mount 
up on the cost sheets. It’s the treatment of the ingredi- 
ents—the attention, the thought and the direction which 
went into the making of a simple coffee into “BUT 
COFFEE!” 

Each picture is different, as it reflects the differences in 
the treatment to which it is subjected and the minds and 
temperaments of the people subjecting it. No picture ever 
yet cost exactly the same amount of money or took exactly 
the same amount of time to shoot as any other picture. In 
other words, the average picture is as much of a phenom- 
enon as the average person. That granted, it is possible 
to make a general rule, bristling with exceptions, for the 
cost of the ordinary six-reel feature. It runs from $80,000 
to $150,000. It takes about a month to shoot and at least 
another month of preparation and final shaping. 

The average picture we have chosen for illustrative pur- 
poses is a society domestic drama—they usually are. It 
has been chosen because it is all inclusive without being 


ants 2,089,806 
Editors and 
cutters 991.35 

RB SENS I EER a ia ae ‘ 18,115.59 

WG era rir 5,785.83 
Compensation insurance ..........5065 $15.27 
NS EOS a 3,500.00 
SE ee a se ae ss Oe wt 13,792.39 
Salaries—soenario department. ........... 292.27 
Expenses—scenario department ..........-. 75.00 
Designing sets—labor and material... ....... 1,375.00 
SETS 

Construction—labor and material 15,310.00 

Operation and maintenance... . . . 2,070.00 

Expenses, including strike .. ...... ; 207.00 
5 RCRD ae se SNR eg ae a 3,725.00 
Speed cameras ee ae eas at 100.00 
PROPS 

Purchased and rented i, 262.00 

Special construction 750.00 

k:xpense construction. Prop men and pick-up men 1,193.20 
Wardrobe—purchased and rented 6,461.25 
Salaries—electricians 003.50 
Auto and truck hire 2 40.00 
Hotel, traveling and meals 155.55 
Location fees 250A) 
Negative raw stock 4,178.00 
Negative laboratory expense 1,779.05 
Positive raw stock wighaat 4 (54.82 
Positive laboratory expense Bie canis ne 1 5817 
Titles—salaries and stock . . itch ee 650A) 
TE << 4 bbe ee a tel eer : 1,500.00 
PUBLICITY 

Salaries 1,538.46 

Expense 261.11 
Stills 750.00 
Miscellaneous expense 3,000.82 
Proportion of general overhead 21,000.00 

Total . . $142,148.49 


Things You Don’t See on the Screen 


HE cost sheet of the average picture is fed by from 

thirty to fifty accounts, many of which the average public 
cannot possibly surmise as it watches 6500 feet in the 
imaginary life of a pretty young woman and a handsome 
juvenile unwind, on lavish sets, accompanied by soothing 
music, to the foreseen happy ending. 
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Take the humble negative raw stock, for instance, with- 
out which the young woman and the juvenile would have 
no pictorial existence. It costs only about four cents a foot. 
But when the average picture comes to the cutting room it 
consists of two negatives, totaling about 100,000 feet of 
or $4000 in cash. The cutters slash and chop each 
negative down te about 6500 feet, and when they have 
done their worst with it, more than $3500 worth of film 
lies on the cutting-room floor, part of the waste of picture 


flim 


making. 

It is easy to see why a picture cannot be shot in the hour 
and a half of time that it consumes on the screen. Not even 
the most impecunious desk-space owner on Poverty Row 
who works from an iron-bound script and shoots with the 
precision of a machine gun, questions this. The mechan- 
icul labor of arranging the lights and setting up the cameras 
alone eats into an enormous amount of time, and the tem- 
peramenta! difficulties of working with many human 
beings account for much wastage. But it is not so easy to 
see why many thousand dollars’ worth of film must be used 
and then thrown away, until, of course, one is shown. 

The other day 
I sat in @ } rojec 
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analysis. For instance, why $20,000 for the salary of the 
director, when the entire cast, including two very well- 
known feature players, whose prices are around $1500 
a week each, received only $18,115? That brings us to 
the nice problems of the production estimate and sched- 
ule of a picture, the scientific system which, with variations, 
has been the fashion in the studios for the past five years. 

As soon as the continuity—the script from which the 
director works—-has been written and approved of by the 
executive head of the studio, it is assigned to a director. 
The moment he receives it, like a summons, the accounting 
department chooses a fresh sheet of paper, sets down the 
charges to date for the story rights and the continuity, and 
each day thereafter the director’s salary is automatically 
checked against his picture until it has finally passed be- 
yond his supervision. A picture which has required only a 
month of actual camera work may need another month of 
preparation and finishing touches. This picture of the cost 
sheet took up thirteen weeks and two days of the director’s 
time, at a salary of $1500 weekly, which, by the way, is 
not extraordinary compensation. Directors get anywhere 
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pays good money to see this picture and we must give them 
good value. They must have a real wreck, faked by means 
of a miniature set and a photographer who is also a skilled 
higher mathematician. 

Thus the treatment, which largely determines the cost of 
a picture, is settled. Now comes the production conference. 
At least half a dozen people haggle over the estimate 
sheet—the production manager, director, assistant direc- 
tor, art director, head of the wardrobe department and 
head of the casting office. 

“It shouldn't take you a minute over a month to shoot 
this,”’ says the production manager decisively. 

“I can’t fake that railroad-wreck scene for less than 
$2000,” declares the art director. 

“T’ll need every cent of $10,000 for the costumes,” an- 
nounces the head of the wardrobe department. 

But when it is all set down on paper, so well schooled to 
this sort of thing has the production manager become 
that the paper estimates seldom guess more than $15,000 
below or above the final cost. The sheet goes up to the 
head office and returns with a neat O.K. to the production 

manager’s desk. 
He then reaches 





tion room with a 
director who was 
in the midst of a 
war picture. We 
were looking at the 
that 
the unallied bits of 
photography of 
that day's work. 

‘It won't be so 
interesting today,”’ 
he apologized 

They're juat 
shots of the com 
pany walking 
along a roed in 
France.’ 

For two hours 
we watched pho 
tographs of these 
soldiers walking 
along a road in 
France, and all the 
things that could 
happen to a com- 
pany of soldiers 
walking along @ 
read in France 
happened to those 
men. First they 
swung down the 
road singing, then 
they came down 
the road silently 
Once they walked 
right from the 
acreen in a close- 
up and vanished 
in mid-air, Then 
they appeared in 


rushes 18, 





for a production 
schedule. Across 
the top are listed 
the sets and the 
exact number of 
days each should 
be in use; along 
the sides are the 
names of all the 
members of the 
cast, down to the 
least of the bits. 
When the produc- 
tion manager has 
figured out by 
check marks how 
long each player 
will work and on 
what set, the chart 
looks like a cross- 
word puzzle. This 
guide is the direc- 
tor’s severest critic 
and the greatest 
thorn in the flesh 
of some dozen peo- 
ple who figure 
more or less in- 
gloriously behind 
the scenes of the 
average picture. 


High Time 


| yryrahatee the 
director and 
the cast, a produc- 
tion carries on its 
particular pay roll 
an assistant direc- 








alongehot. Inone 
scene the three he 
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roes had a conapic 

uous position in the first line, arms about one another's 
shouldere. in another the camera picked them out here, 
there and yonder, in the front, rear and middle of the com- 
pany. Hundreds of feet were devoted to the expression of 
fear and anguish as an enemy plane swooped down very low 
above the men and seattered fire. Other hundreds of feet 
showed the heroine saying good-by to one of the soldiers 
as the company filed for the last time down the road. 


Making Up the Estimate Sheet 


EAN WHILE the director pointed out flaws to the cut- 
a ter. All the airplane rushes were spoiled because the 
plane didn’t come iow enough. They would have to be 
retuken--a half day's work and new expense of airplane 
hire, But it was no one’s fault. The wind hadn't been right. 
The heroine's good-by was fine, all but one sequence, where 
the film showed a decided crack in development. Another 
Probably a long shot of the initial 
incident of the men walking down the road would be better 
than the close-up, vanishing in mid-air, which, after all, 
has been done to death. 

More feet of film had been used in these rushes than 
would be exhibited in the completed picture, and each foot 
was unavoidable. Hew could the director tell beforehand 
that the wind wouldn't be right, that the negative would 
be damaged in development, that a long shot of the men on 
the road would be so very different and so very much more 
effective than a close-up? 

To go beck to our cost sheet. Here similar accidents ac- 
count for the obviously large cost of the negative. - But all 
the other items, to the layman's eye, call for immediate 


acene to be done over. 





A Scene From M é 


from $500 to $2500 a week, sometimes with a percentage of 
the profits, Often they are paid by the production, so many 
thousands per. Occasionally the lesser fry must be satisfied 
with half pay between pictures. 

The script has been delivered, usually after many vicis- 
situdes. Only that member of the scenario department 
whose treatment or adaptation of the story has been 
turned down numberless times, and only the various free 


lances and staff continuity writers and assistants who have 


been called in and incontinently called out again, know just 
how many vicissitudes. In this cost sheet thirteen thou- 
sand odd for the continuity is somewhat exceptional. The 
usual is from $2000 to $6000. But I have said before that 
there is always at least one exceptional element in every 
picture, and this happened to be one of those scripts which 
go from expert to expert before the thin story of the book 
can be fattened to a satisfying plot. 

Anyway, the script has been delivered. The production 
manager's eye lights on a reference to the settling of the 
territory where the hero’s ancestors made their money. He 
at once calls upon the executive. How does he want this 
reference brought out—by a couple of covered wagons and 
hardships, which will swell the cost by a number uf thou- 
sands? The executive thinks no; a few feet of stock film 
of unsettled territory which the company has on file, and 
perhaps a flash of a battle between Indians and white men, 
also on file, with a snappy title or two, will be enough to 
establish the contrast between the heroism of the leading 
man’s forefathers and his own inanity. 

And also about that railroad wreck. The production 
manager wants to know whether stock film can’t be used 
for that. Absolutely no, says the executive. The public 


tor; a unit or busi- 
hess manager, who 
watches expenses; 
two cameramen; at least one assistant cameraman; a still 
man, who takes all the photographs used for publicity 
purposes; a head electrician; a grip, or handy man, who 
picks up things and moves them about; a property man, 
an assistant art director, a publicity man, at least two 
musicians and a script clerk. The number of additions to 
this staff varies with the picture and the company. A head 
electrician may have from six to fifty men under him; there 
may be half a dozen grips, several assistant property men, 
fous cameramen and a whole orchestra. But except in the 
lowest type of Westerns and comedies, the skeleton staff of 
twelve remains immutable. 

Schedule in hand, we leave the director to his grief —the 
general studio locution for the million things that interfere 
with well-laid plans, lengthen the time of production and 
add the dollars to the cost. 

Nowhere is it truer than in a studio that time costs 
money, and nowhere is so much time wasted by freaks of 
fate or in dealing with personalities. After all, the picture 
business at present lives on personalities—the personalities 
of its stars as detailed in print and impressed on the public 
from the screen; the personalities of its directors as they 
add that distinguishing touch to their pictures which 
brings popularity. Much time must be consumed in 
smoothing ruffled personalities, in being nice to people, in 
making an impression on people, in keeping in right with 
people. 

Here is a scene staged in some form daily in the office of 
the production manager of a large studio. It takes an hour 
if you want to listen in, but it’s worth it for the insight it 
gives into the reason why pictures cost so much. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Chief of the Sixes 


| Our next announcement will reveal the NAME 
} and OTHER VITAL FACTS concerning the new 
1 General Motors Six to be produced and 
marketed by the Oakland Division as companion 
to the OAKLAND SIX + * + Subsequently the 
car itself will be displayed at the principal 
Automobile Shows + * * Dealers interested in 
the double franchise should address the OAKLAND 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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ERE you 
everreally 
gypped or 


fooled?” I guiie- 
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soon became of the 
heavy columns 
and clumsy feet, 
how I came to 





lessly asked my 
very good friend, 
the collector. He 
took another puff 
at his cigar, shook 
the ashes into a 
wee porcelain bowl 
of the Ming dy- 
nasty and leaned 
closer. 

“Sh!” he whis- 
pered. ‘Don’t 
teli! But I’ve been 
stung, bitten, 
bunkoed more 
times than I could 
count. There were 
many months” 
he rolled an eye 
sadly in the diree- 
tion of a Morland 
print-—~‘‘eh, it 
lasted over a 
period of years— I 
could not bear the 
mention cf a re 
fectory table 
Even now I have 
a sinking sensa- 
tion. My first love 
was a.refectory 
table on which I 
lavished pride and 
devotion, which I 
foolishly thought 
possessed of all 
virtues, Never 
was man more 
grossly deceived 
but that is another 
story. 

‘Though i have 
been at the game 
these past twenty 








detest the period 
of the 1840’s! 
With all the hue 
and ery against 
Victorianism 
today it isscarcely 
necessary to warn 
even the most en- 
thusiastic and 
inexperienced col- 
lector against this 
period, which, 
with the Empire, 
has failed to in- 
crease in value. 
Study, time and 
disillusion- 
ment teach us that 
the best invest- 
ment of the col- 
lector’s interest 
and dollars lies in 
finely executed ex- 
amples of early 
American work. 
Nearly every col- 
lector eventually 
drifts to some par- 
ticular period 
which appeals to 
him most.” 

But why do 
busy men and 
women become 
collectors any- 
way? As Balzac 
says, “‘It takes the 
fleet legs of a deer, 
the patience of 


burn.” Yet in gen- 
eral, you do not 
find the American 
collector, like 








years and don't in- 
tend to stop riding 
my hobby se long 
as breath lasts, | expect to keep right on stumbling into 
snares and traps. If I said this openly, the public would 
doubt my ability and lose interest in my collection. But the 
truth is, pitfalis are 80 many and so varied that 80 per cent 
of both collectors and dealers can be duped.” 

He brought a firm fist down with a bang on the butterfly 
table which might have graced a museum and which I 
feared would, instead, be splintered to shavings. Then he 
sank back as comfortably as a Charles II chair will permit. 

“But collectors won't tell you about their slips,” he 
sighed 

Indeed they will not. In writing and speaking of collec- 
tors’ luck, it is always good luck that pursues them and 
never bad; such is not life, however. When the collector 
has you imprisoned in his lair, he will tell endless tales of 
triumph, for this is the measure of his prowess in the 
chase--an Angelica Kauffmann cabinet for one-ninety- 
eight—a Queen Anne love seat for three-sixty—a walnut 
low boy for forty-nine cents —suck is the burden of his song. 


Hard and Fast Hobby Riding 


\ HEN he sees you at the club, he calls out jauntily, 
“Just found a curly-maple four-poster in that old 
barn in Connecticut— yes, indeed, reeded posts and the 
finest. turnings. Drop in and see it.’’ Or he comes to your 
office and slyly unwraps & silver beaker with exquisitely 
chased design. “‘ See the markings, leopard and lion and old 
George yeas, found it right on the dirty floor of the cabin.” 
Pups and pickaninnies and the priceless beaker all rolling 
there together, it is not difficult to conjure up the picture, 
and you listen to this ten-times-twice-told tale with an air 
of patient resignation 
But when a collector inadvertently errs in his way he 
maintains discreet silence. Those nearest and dearest, 
mother, father, sister, son, never know the worst. As for 
spreading the news to fellow collectors, he’d just as soon 
invite you to come and have a peep at the family skeleton. 
Yet the harder and faster a collector rides his hobby, the 
higher the hurdles he takes, the more completely smashing 
are his falls. Every good horseman in the zest of the chase 


Time Enhances Both the Beauty and the Market Vatue of Such Finely Executed Examples of Early American Cabinetwork as 


These, Which Belong to a Philadetphia Collector 


comes a cropper now and then. If he tumbles into quag- 
mire or quicksand, pride makes him pull out unaided. He 
peeps around to see who is spying, rubs off all traces of the 
spill, doctors his own wounds; thereafter he avoids this 
particular bog, and he continues to prate of the delights 
of hunting. 

People often ask why a man must suffer these bruises 
and broken bones in antiquing, when his keenness of mind 
and impeccable judgment are unquestioned in the business 
world. Why not simply turn his intelligence into this 
channel and become nondupable? Well, it simply can't 
be done. 

Mr. Howard Reifsnyder, a Philadelphian who has an 
unusually fine collection of American and long-since 
naturalized English furniture, says to incipient collectors: 
“Not only watch your step, but have someone who knows 
far more than you to watch also. In furniture buying 
choose some fidus Achates. whose judgment you trust. 
When you are in doubt about a piece, either in public 
sale or private offering, a word from him can bolster your 
confidence to advance the price if necessary or can leave 
you content to abandon a less good piece without an after- 
math of regrets. A man with practical experience of 
cabinetmaking can teach you to judge from line and 
workmanship what lies incognito beneath the paint and 
dirt of ages. Personally, I value this sort of sturdy fine- 
tooth-comber of my collection more highly than art ad- 
visers and decorators. 

“Expert museum opinion is at times invaluable, but be 
sure to ask it of the man whose life study has been in the 
field of your contemplated purchase. Do not be so un- 
reasonable as to expect the specialist in Persian rugs or 
prints or Cambodian sculpture to recognize transitional 
Chippendale simply because you inquire.” This is a com- 
mon error on the part of collectors who suppose that every- 
one in a museum possesses technical knowledge about 
every sort of antique and objet d'art. 

“Above all,” continued Mr. Reifsnyder, “let the col- 
lector of furniture avoid the lure of late Empire massive- 
ness. When I began to collect twenty years ago, it was the 
beauty of old mahogany that held my eye. How weary I 


many on the Con- 
tinent, a vague 
and tempera- 
mental creature who goes supperless and coatless that his 
eye may rest forever on some flawless bit of marble or bronze 
or tapestry; rather is he a shrewd man of affairs who meas- 
ures his ability in terms of financial success before he even 
turns to paintings or prints or glass or porcelains or rugs. 
Those who prefer to pursue golf and tennis balls, those 
who feel the cali of big-game hunting or salmon fishing, 
refuse to understand why anyone wants to collect. But 
I really believe that deep in his heart every collector is a 
thwarted artist whose love of beauty finds this outlet and 
becomes cumulative instead of creative. 


Heirlooms Short on Ancestors 


& ONE develops a more and more electic taste, he comes 
to pore over numerous copiously illustrated volumes 
on his especial subject and to know the thrill of comparing 
his own purchases with those worthy of illustration on the 
impressive pages. But it is in the school of experience that 
most of a collector’s tooth cutting is done. 

You may buy in several ways; from individuals in 
homes, from dealers in shops or at auctions, city and 
country. Each source of supply offers its unique pitfalls 
both for novice and for expert. 

In homes, perfectly honest men and women who are 
veritable pillars of society give you obviously vague and 
incorrect information. 

“Isn't this a beautiful bed?” says the dear old lady. 
“It has been in my family more than two hundred years. 
Lafayette slept in it, and George Washington ———-”’ Her 
voice trails on, and you begin to wonder if she will add 
Martin Luther or the Queen of Sheba. The bed is a scant 
seventy years old anyway. Without blinking an eye, the 
farmer in New Jersey or Pennsylvania will point to some 
dusty luster pitchers on his cupboard shelves or some 
mock-Sandwich glass, and smile sadly. 

“Yes,”” he will say, “it was Aunt Mary’s wedding 
present; but I suppose I could let you have it.” 

All quantity-production stuff made yesterday and for 
sale at higher prices than in the cities that produce it. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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boiling water test 
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Valspar is the world’s favorite varnish 
Sor boats of all kinds—from canoes to 
ocean liners 





Valspar combines protection and beauty 
Sor your front door 








Use Clear Valspar on washing machines, 
Congoleum, and on printed linoleum 


Valspar 1s a 
household necessity! 


There are countless uses for Valspar and Valspar in 
colors. In the living rooms as well as in service rooms, 
on floors, woodwork, furniture, Congoleum and printed 
linoleums, refrigerators, tubs and washing machines. 
Outdoors, too—on front doors, porch furniture, auto- 
mobiles, garden tools, farm implements, yachts, ete. 


In fact, Valspar beautifies and protects all wood and 
metal surfaces and makes them stand hard service and 
prolonged wear. 

And at so little cost! You can, for instance, have a 
new looking front door, chair, drain board or serving 
tray for less than 50 cents; a good looking table, a 
glistening waterproof linoleum floor in kitchen or bath- 
room, a spick and span refrigerator for about a dollar’s 
worth of Valspar; and a beautiful new color on your 
automobile or canoe for about $2.00. 


Valspar is made both clear and in all colors. 


Valspar and Valspar in Colors! 


Clear Valspar is known all over the world as the famous water- 
proof, weatherproof, accident-proof varnish that never turns white. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are clear Valspar plus transparent 
colors. With them you obtain beautiful wood effects, such as Light 
or Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, and Moss Green. They 
are waterproof. 

Valspar-Enamels make the ideal finish for all surfaces, indoors or 
out, on which enamel or paint may be used. Colors: Red—/ight and 
deep; Vermilion; Blue Sch, medium and deep; Green—medium 
and deep; \vory; Bright Yellow; Gray and Brown, Also Black, 
White, Bronze, Aluminum, Gold and Flat Black. Any other de- 
sired shade may be obtained by mixing. 

With the coupon below you can obtain a sample can for less than cost. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Lareest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1842 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE’S 











Make your eg Surniture new with 
Valspar Varnish-Stain 











Valspar-Enamel will prolong the life of 
your refrigerator 
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Valspar-Enamel will give you a new car! 


Double the life of 
vour furniture—with 
Valspar-Enamel 








This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





checked at right. (Only one sample each of 

clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel sup- Clear Valspar 

plied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 

15¢ extra, Print full mail address plainly, Choose 1 Color 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


1 enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40¢ sample can 
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- Chevrolet’s: 
“ereatest Year 


-a half 


million 
cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift 
automobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total 
production this year of over a half-million cars. 
Chevrolet isthe world’s largest builder of cars with 
modern 3-speed transmission—a position won 
and being held by providing quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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THE WOODLANE 


OOR Mikado, he’s been 
Prssrere again,”’ said 
Dorothy Arden to her 
chum, Madeline Vancastle. 
‘*Where—in Japan?’’ 
asked Madeline. 

“No, in Brooklyn,” an- 
swered Dorothy. 

“T guess that means an- 
other war an’ buying Liberty 
Bonds,” sighed Madeline. 
“T wish them foreign kings 
would stay home and be shot 
by their own people instead 
of traveling round where 
outsiders can get at ’em.” 

“Now don’t get excited or 
nothing so quick,” exclaimed 
Dot. “Thereain’t no danger 
of a scrap; so you don’t need 
to worry your brain about 
whether you’lllook goodina {| 
Red Cross uniform or not. 
What I just read in the paper 
was that the old comic opera 
Mikado was performed in 
Brooklyn an’ I took the mur- 
dered part for granted.” 

“‘Oh, I see,” said Madeline, 
“it was a amateur perform- ¢° 
ance an’ no blood was spilled, 
even if they did butcher old 
Mik. What did they use for 
their excuse—charity?”’ 

“Sure. How else could 
they get people in to see 
‘em?” 

“There should ought to be 
a law against it,” said Made- 
line, “likeselling gold-mining 
stock where there ain’t no 
gold. We got enough compe- 
tition from the movies an’ 
radios without lodges an’ so- 
cieties making it harder for 
us.” 

“But they raised two 
thousand berries for a good 
cause,”’ said Dot. 

“You mean they held up a lotta harmless, home-loving 
people an’ took money away from ’em what they would of 
rather lost pixying bridge, where they could at least quar- 
rel with their partners over a bad play. Nobody never 
really wants to witness two hours of missed cues an’ flat 
notes except the stage hands of a vacant theater, an’ they 
gets money for it.” 

“But think how much help all that coin will be to the 
blind it was give to,”’ said Dot. 

“If horne-talent shows was played to the blind an’ deaf, 
instead of for ’em, nobody wouldn't kick. It’s the people 
who can see an’ hear what has to do the suffering an’ pay 
for it besides.” 

“‘Has somebody just sold you tickets to a benefit or 
something?” asked Dot. ‘“‘You mustta been bragging 
about how much salary you was getting, not knowing they 
had pasteboards to sell, an’ so you couldn’t get outta taking 
one or two,” 

“T don’t never brag,’’ snapped Madeline, “‘an’ I ain’t 
bought no tickets.” 

‘*Then why are you so down on amateur shows an’ all?”’ 

“Because I helped put one on once.” 

“An’ it flopped,” laughed Dorothy. 

‘It didn’t do nothing of the kind,” said Madeline. “It 
was a big artistic success an’ they’re still talking about it.’’ 

“Yes,” said Dot. ‘Well, they're still talking about 
Noah an’ the ark, an’ that was an awful one-sided boat 
race, so you can’t never tell what’s going down in history. 
Besides, I'd like to know how you ever come to do some- 
thing for somebody for nothing.” 

“Tt was like this,” said Madeline: ‘‘A cousin of mine, 
what had married a stockbroker with oodles of money, ast 
me to visit her one summer. Friend husband was forced to 
go to Europe on business an’ Cousin Amy had been over 
so many times it was like Main Street to her, an’ she wasn’t 
a good sailor anyway. She wanted me to keep her com- 
pany ‘cause they didn’t have no children an’ lived in one of 
them big, old-timy houses with so much ground around it 
you call ’em estates.” 

“T thought an estate was something what was willed to 
you,” said Dorothy. 

“This place was willed to somebody once before Cousin 
Amy’s husband bought it. You don’t think they dropped 


If Icy Stares Could of Froze Meal Would of « 
Been Stiff Before I Got Hatfway In 


it down from an air- 
plane overnight, do 
you? Well, anyway, 
I was laying off a 
couple of weeks, not 
because I didn’t have no bookings or nothing like that, but 
simply to rest my throat, which had got awful sore on ac- 
count of me doing two or three extra enchores at every 
performance.” 

“T understand,” said Dorothy. ‘Applause gets on my 
nerves too—when the other act gets it. Where was this 
estate your cousin married into?” 

“Woodlane, Long Island, dearie, an’ very exclusive.”’ 

“Whatcha mean—exclusive? Didn’t nobody call on 
you?” 

“Certainly they did, but you had to be somebody or 
they didn’t pay you no attention. Cousin Amy was in the 
inner circle, an’ me being a headliner an’ all, of course they 
took me up right away. None of 'em wasn’t in the show 
business, but they was very nice people just the same.” 

“You mean they wasn’t frozen-faced or ritzy?" asked 
Dot. 

“They was real people, I'm telling you, dearie, an’ 
didn’t use big words or French or nothing. The first night 
I got there Cousin Amy ast a big bunch of ’em over to the 
house. We used up so much orange juice an’ gin an’ wore 
out so many phonograph needles that by the time they 
went home I was calling ‘em all by their first names.” 

“It never did take you long to get familiar with people.”’ 
remarked Dot. ‘‘ You'd be calling President Coolidge Cal 
in fifteen minutes, if the secret-service men let you get near 
enough for him to see you.” 

“T always tries to make people feel at home with me,” 
retorted Madeline. “Just ‘cause I’m drawing down 
twelve hundred berries a week in vaudeville an’ billed 
like a circus ain’t no reason for me to put on airs or noth- 
ing. Of course, Cousin Amy’s friends didn’t have no won- 
derful talent like me; but it wouldn’t of been right for 
me to look down on ’em for that. Besides, they was the 
best dressed women I ever seen. Them females had so many 
clothes, if they got a spot on a dress they give it to their 
personal maid for a present instead of having it dry- 
cleaned. An’ novelties an’ things! Why, Dot, some of ’em 
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had a different 
string of beads for 
every gown, an’ 
they wasn’t five an’ 
ten neither. I 
betcha they paid as much as fifty berries for just one 
strand of plain white crystals, an’ they didn’t even finger 
‘em while they was talking to you so you'd notice ‘em or 
nothing.” 

“Didn’t they wear bushels of diamonds too?”’ asked 
Dorothy. 

“Not except with evening dress,” answered Madeline. 
“You see, Cousin Amy was a member of the big ten an’ 
they had declared diamonds during the day vulgar. Some 
of the women in a lower-down set wore ‘ern an’ conse- 
quently wasn’t bowed to on the street. Woodlane was su 
divided up into sets you had to look in a blue book or some 
thing before you dared smile at a woman buying Swiss 
cheese in the village delicatessen store. Dearie, there was 
more cliques in that little burg than there is in the lock on a 
speak-easy door.” 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Dorothy. ‘It was just like vaudeville. 
The one-an’-two-spot acts played seven-up among them 
selves; the dramatic sketch people read books; an’ the 
headliners used taxis back an’ forth from the hotel,” 

“Tt was even worse than that,’ explained Madeline, 
“cause in vaudeville everybody at least lets the others 
know they sees’em. In Woodlane, Set Number One closed 
their eyes when anybody from Set Number Two paased by, 
an’ if a member of Set Number Four walked within hali a 
block of ‘em they went right home an’ got fumigated.” 

“They was graded, I guess, according to ancestors,” said 
Dot. ‘‘Them what had relatives on the promenade deck of 
the Mayflower was highest up, an’ it run all the way down 
to them what had come over steerage on a ship with a 
ticket agent in Moscow.” 

“They even had private schools for their kids, that’s 
how far it went. Every child in the upper achool had to 
come from a home with at least twelve in help an’ the 
chauffeur riding out in the rain. I didn’t spend but three 
weeks in Woodlane, so I don’t know what the examinations 
was for the lower grades. Anyway, there was one thing the 
whole village was interested in, an’ that was the orphan 
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asylurn. Whenever those poor little tots needed a milk- 
bottle sterilizer or a new colic ward or something, every- 
body in the place waved a flag of truce, got together an’ 
raised the money for it. They was in the middle of rehears- 
als of a revue for the benefit of said orphan asylum when 
I got there, an’ nothing would do but I should help’em. I 
knew how bad the rest of the show would look if I went on 
an’ did my act, so I told ’em I didn’t know how long I 
would be there an’ for ‘em not to count on me, They ast 
me, even if I couldn’t take part, wouldn’t I help 'em put it 
on, an’ I said yes.” 

“Then they unloaded the whole thing on you.” 

“Not quite, but almost. When I saw the first rehearsal, 
I come mighty near packing my trunk an’ catching the 
first train for New York. They'd been practicing two 
weeks an’ the more they rehearsed, the worse it looked. The 
committee in charge of the thing was composed of one 
banker, one lawyer's wife, one insurance president an’ one 
female poet, so you can imagine without no help from me 
what kind of show they'd hatch out. Everybody was so 
afraid of hurting somebody else's feelings they let the cast 
get up their own stunts, an’ the cast didn't know what to 
get up.” 

“*Waan't there no talent or nothing in the village?” asked 
Doretay 

“Sure there was. Some of the women had real dramatic 
ability, in their own minds, an’ would of gone on the stage 
as professionals only they had tried an’ couldn’t get a job. 
Several years before, some of ‘em formed a little acting 
club which they called the Perhaps Players or something 
like that, an’ of course, naturally, the members of that group 
was the shining lights in this Woodlane Follies stunt.” 

“Could they really act?” asked Dot. 

“They could,” answered Madeline, “'cause nobody had 
nerve enough to atop ‘em. First, there was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Warner. She was about thirty-five, with three children 
an’ a romantic nature. Mrs. Warner liked to play morbid 
parts, ao if you didn’t let her hold a bottle of poison in one 
hand an’ a sharp paper knife in the other, she couldn’t act 
at al).” 

“What good company she mustta been,” remarked Dot. 

“Then there was Mrs. Alice Lanier. She was shackled 
to a short fat husband what was slightly deaf, so Alice al- 
ways wanted to be kittenish an’ do sweethearts of the King 
of France or zomething.”’ 

“Women like that has to bust out some way,’’ remarked 
Dorothy. “There ain't no harm in it, if they only acts.” 






“Them Woeedlane Janes Could Dance Pretty Weti, But They 
Wasn't in My Clase. Some of the Women Was So Jeatous 
You Counid fee it in Their Faces, They Was That Disgusted "’ 


“Then there was Beatrice Merriman. She was old 
enough to know better, but didn’t. Somebody had once 
told Beatrice she would of made a great character actress, 
so she was always sore at her husband for forcing her to 
keep house for him instead of letting her emosh—an’ she 
with two flapper daughters. There was also a few others 
what had been straining their ears waiting for the call from 
Mr. Belasco what never came.” 

“How about singing an’ dancing?” asked Dot. ‘You 
gotta have songs in a revue.” 

“Oh, the woods of Woodlane was full of singers, dearie, 
but most of 'em had grand-opera voices an’ wouldn’t sing 
nothing even as peppy as Oh, Promise Me. There was 
others though. They was the ones what had bought sheet 
music with Try This on Your Piano printed on it. They 
tried, but nobody applauded except the family, an’ that 
was weak.” 

“No wonder you wanted to throw up the job an’ go 
home,” sympathetically remarked Dorothy. “How did 
you fit ’em with material—have it wrote or something?” 

“Oh, that was all taken care of by the executive com- 
mittee, dearie. You see, Woodlane was a very versatile 
village an’ they could do everything. The lawyer’s wife, 
what was a member of the committee, was a well-known 
authoress. While at college she had scribbled off a one-act 
play. Her class produced it while their elocution teacher 
was sick in bed with pneumonia an’ too weak to stop it. 
The proud author mailed a program home to her family 
an’ they showed it around. That’s how she got her reputa- 
tion as a author.” 

“‘ Did she write lyrics too?’’ asked Dot. 

“She would of killed the person that accused her of doing 
such a degrading thing, but there was a feller named Pres- 
ton Willard what rimed a few. He had once wrote a song 
entitled, My Heart Is Thine, Oh, Clemendyne. He sub- 
mitted it to a music publisher who thought it was great an’ 
wanted to print it right away. Also he ast Mr. Willard for 
fifteen hundred dollars to defray advertising expenses, so it 
wasn’t never published. Well, when Mrs. Smythe, the law- 
yer’s wife, an’ Mr. Willard handed in the book an’ lyrics of 
the show it took the executive committee three nights to 
read through it an’ then they discovered it was only half of 
the first act. They ast my opinion of the mess an’ I told 
"em it had possibilities, but needed a lotta cutting.” 

“You was playing politics yourself, eh?” 

“Sure I was, so I took the script home 
with me an’ misplaced it for a while. Then 
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I telephoned in to Moe Shenk at Besmark’s, also to Jimmy 
Brown at Watson’s, an’ told’ em to mail me out professional 
copies of everything they had special delivery. They, think- 
ing I was framing a new act for myself, sent me enough of 
all kinda songs for four shows. We picked out the best of 
"em, so the music part was sitting pretty. I got the or- 
chestrations for nothing, too, which anybody could of done, 
but the committee thought I was just wonderful.” 

“You didn’t try to persuade ’em they was wrong, did 
you?” asked Dot. “Couldn’t you of used none of that 
stuff what had been wrote?” 

“There was a few good ideas in it, so me an’ Mrs. Smythe 
an’ this Preston Willard gets together and revamps it so 
it could be played. From the way they argued about the 
cuts you would of thought the lines meant something. 
Them two would-be authors thought more of every ‘and’ 
an’ ‘the’ than I do of a catch line what gets a laugh. I had 
to fight ‘em through one whole day an’ half the night, but 
finally I wore ’em down an’ they let me have my way. I 
used up two blue pencils on the script an’ rewrote the bal- 
ance myself. Dearie, I don’t like to talk about myself, but 
I certainly got something outta nothing.” 

“Wasn't they awful sore at you for mutilating their 
brain children like that?” 

“They was at first, but I got ’em around ail right by 
making ’em believe they had done the rewriting themselves, 
an’ also insisting that they get all the credit on the pro- 
gram. When they heard that, they was my friends for life. 
Ain’t it funny how crazy amateurs is to see their names in 
print? Well, with the skits an’ the songs all set there wasn’t 
nothing left to do but put ’em on, so we rehearsed three 
nights a week from eight till twelve. They was hard 
workers, I’ll say that for ’em, an’ with me to tell ’em how to 
do everything the show begin to shape up great.” 

“Did you paint the scenery an’ design the costumes 
too?” asked Dot. 

“T helped an’ they come out fine. The feller what 
painted the special drops was a civil engineer or something 
what had wanted to be a artist, but on account of having to 
support a wife an’ two children he giveit up. It wasa pity, 
though, ’cause he certainly did smear an artistic brush. 
He painted a scene of the Woodlane railroad station so 
natural the conductor on the train would of signaled the 
engineer to stop if he’d a seen it. The only mistake he made 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The emblem—Body by Fisher—is frequently the deciding 
factor in discriminating motor car selection. Simply because 
it is so widely known that a Body by Fisher gives an over-plus 
of value to be found only in cars carrying Fisher equipment 
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rattler with a skip-stop engine back-fired and 

stopped in front of the garage. Sliding over to 
the door, I took a look at what’s there. Being a me- 
chaniec of high grade, and having been parked in this 
country highway garage since it opened up under new 
management and worse, I seen so many tourists passing 
through that I can tell by the first squint at one whether he 
is the kind who hangs onto it like glue, or whether he throws 
itaround. By aquick once-over, I knew that hereis another 
one that we got to squeeze hard to make any profit on. 

He was a slippery-looking customer, with eyes which 
pulged out while he twisted his neck to see what kind of a 
place he was stopping at. I didn’t like the way he had his 
cap pulled down ever one eye, and while I don’t take snap 
judgment of any man, I couldn’t help sizing this one up as 
being one who would lie like astreak if I give him the chance. 

The secondhand car was battered and ready to run into 
the river for insurance, him looking like the kind of bird 
who wouldn’t hesitate to do it. It had « covered top on it 
like a laundry delivery wagon, with a heavy padlock on the 
back doors, and everything was closed in so I couldn't see 
what's inside. The driver was by this time eying me close. 

While I stands gazing at him, he crawled out of the ma- 
chine and for a minute peeks around over the top of the 
engine. Pulling up his belt a couple of notches he waddled 
over to the front decor where I was standing. 

“My name is Earnest Brown,” he says, catching my 
elbow and fercing a handshake on me. “ You could call me 
by my first name, as that’s the way I get acquainted.” 

“That so?" I says, sizing him up a little closer. “My 
jirat name is Homer, and how do you know I want to get 
acquainted?” 

“That's al! right, Homer. This looks like a garage. 

“It’s bound to look a little like that,” I states, 

‘ag that’s what it is. You looking to have some 
work done?” 

“I happened to see your place, and decided 
to come in, so I stopped.” 

“Maybe you mean the engine stopped,” I 
answers back, “because that’s the way it 
sounded to me. How long you had that ma- 
chine?” 

“I've had it for some time. It 
ain’t much for looks, but it sure is 
a good car and stands a lot of 
racket.” 
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“It has got to stand a lot of racket,” I says, “ because it 
makes it itself. You want professional help?” 

Pulling off his cap, he rubbed the top of his head like he 
was thinking. 

“I kind of run short of gas,” he explained in a cautious 
way, “and thought maybe I might patronize you, if you 
could be reasonable at your prices.” 

“We don’t run any bargain counter,” says I, “but our 
price on gas is printed on the platform.” 

He jerked his head around in the direction I pointed, his 
eyes popping open like he was surprised. 

“Well, well. Are you getting twenty-three cents? A 
few counties back I could get it for twenty-one.” 

“Then maybe you better run back a few counties,” I 
says, ‘‘as you could save a nickel that way. How much 
gas you want?” 

“T figured about two gallons.” 

“I wouldn’t overstock if I was you. Maybe you might 
get along for a while on six quarts. Push your bus to the 
platform so the hose will reach.” 

He rubs his chin and takes a slant at the gas pump. 

“All right, then, I'll take this six quarts.” 

By the time I got out to the pump, he had the car up 
close, and had dragged out a quart measure from somewhere. 

“What you going to do with that?” I asked. 

“I think we better measure it.” 

I certainly handed him a hard look. 

“See here,” I announces, “this isastandard pump, which 
beats you only a standard amount, the same as every 


first-class garage, and if you think you are going to 

wiggle out of it, then you have made a mistake. You 

could put away that tin mug.” 
While he pushes the quart measure out of sight, I put 

in the hose to pump out six quarts, and it was while I 
wound the handle that I first heard the squeaking noise 
which come from somewhere inside the car. If my ears 
didn’t fool me, it was a squeak from something alive. He 
heard it the same time I did and began coughing loud, try- 
ing to drown it out. It looked suspicious, but I had enough 
experience of prying into other people’s business, so I kept 
my eye on the pump, acting like I heard nothing. 

“There you are,” I says, beginning to pull the hose out. 

He grabbed it with his hand to hold it steady. 

“Wait a minute!” he shouted, excited. “Give it a 
chance to all run out.” 

Pulling the nozzle up he peeked into it. 

“Maybe you better squeeze it,” I says, “as you might 
get another drop.” 

When he paid up, I started back for the job I had been 
working at, figuring I had seen the last of such a spend- 
thrift, and glad of it; but I hardly got my back turned 
when I heard a snap, a couple of flat pops, and a holler 
from him to come and see what’s the matter. As he in- 
sisted I look over the engine complete, I went through the 
motions and give him my decision. 

“Three hours’ work,” I announces finally. ‘And be- 
sides, you need some extra new parts. Now can you pay 
for this?” 

He held up both hands, and turns the palms upside down. 

“Do whatever is needed, and I'll foot the bill,” he tells 
me. 

I went to work, but at the same time I couldn’t help 
feeling that there was crooked work somewhere, and that 
he must have something locked in the car which he didn’t 
want the public to see. At three-thirty in the afternoon I 
mops my brow, shows him that the car will run, and then 
gets the jolt I been half expecting right along. 

“Now, Homer,” he says, dropping his voice down to a 
confidential tone and using my ‘irst name like a old friend, 
“I’m just a little bit surprised that this bill is twenty-four 
dollars, as you claim it is.” 

I jooks him in the eye. 

“Of course,” he adds on, speaking fast and wiggling his 
fingers through his pockets, “I’m willing to pay, but am a 
little short on funds, now that I think of it.” 

“How does it happen you 
couldn’t think of it sooner?” I 
asked. “Are you trying to worm 
out of this bill?” 

“You needn’t be afraid of los- 
ing any money, Homer, but at 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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e New-Day 
eweit Sedan 


at Jewett’s Lowest Closed Car Price ‘O 


f. o. b. Detroit 





HE long-awaited New-Day 
Jewett is here, and all America 
is hastening to see it! 


That this car should arouse interest 
vastly greater than that attendant on 
the introduction of any ordinary ‘‘new 
mode!’’ was inevitable. 


For the New-Day Jewett is more 
“ec rf ie é 

than a new model’’— it is, in all 
probability, the very first automobile 
ever designed throughout as an answer 
to the vital need for a more versatile, 
more widely useful, more thoroughly 
modern car of unquestioned quality. 


It has taken years to develop this car. 
Paige engineers have traveled the 
length and breadth of America to study 
at first hand the conditions such a car 
must meet. 


And out of these experiences, backed 
by the knowledge gained in 17 success- 
ful years of fine car building, they 


have produced an automobile that is 
today’s ultimate in its ability to meet 
and master the driving problems of the 
new day in which we live. 


Whether your first test of The New- 
Day Jewett be in congested city traffic 
or on the open highway, you will taste 
a new ease and freedom of movement 
—a sense of driving mastery and en- 
joyment—that will swiftly reveal the 
amazing advances in new-day engi- 
neering represented in this car. 


We say without fear of successful 
contradiction that no automobile built 
today handles more easily, threads 
more readily through traffic, starts and 
stops with swifter smoothness. 


A 6cylinder, high efficiency motor— 
built to rigid Paige specifications. 
Paige-hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. Amaz- 
ing roominess—more than in many 
120 inch wheelbase sedans—easy 


“the New-Day 


JEW 


With Paige 
Hydraulic 
4-wheel Brakes 


WY 


entrance and exit—luxurious comfort. 
Clearest of clear vision that means new 
driving safety and enjoyment. Beauty, 
substantial quality, super-endurance. 


We ask only that you give this car an 
opportunity to prove its right to be 
known as ‘“The New-Day Car For 
New-Day Needs.’’ 


At the nearest Paige and Jewett show 
room, the New-Day Jewett is waiting 
your inspection and test. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, U. 8. A. 2 
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By nearly $300 the mee pies 
ever set on Jewett closed car 
quality 

By hundreds of dollars the low- 
est priced car with hydraulic 
brakes standard 


Typically Jewett performance 
20% greater gasoline economy 


No superior at any price in 
every detail that makes for ease 


of handling 


Roominess unsurpassed unless 
you pay close to $1000 more 


The clearest vision of any 
closed car 


With high quality certified 
throughout by standards from 
which Paige has never deviated 
in 17 successful years 
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present I ain’t got it. You heard about you couldn’t get 
bleod out of a turnip, didn’t you?” 

“T couldn’t get any out of some turnips,” I says, “un- 
less I equeezed pretty tight; but as I have had plenty 
experience, § am the kind which certainly knows how to 
squeeze,” 

“How you going to squeeze?” he asked. 

I tossed the stub of my cigarette away, and gets my face 
into a businesslike look. 

“Now see here, Earnest; this thing has gone far enough. 
I fixed the cur on your false representative that you got 
money. Now if you ain't got it, I will say that you are ina 
bad fix.” 

His eyes got round. ‘ What you going to do?” 

“Tl am going to take security for twenty-four dollars.” 

He stands there for a minute rubbing his chin. 

‘What you going to take?” he asked finally. 

I rolis my eyes over toward his car. 

“JT am going to take the only merchandise which you 
got.” 

He get excited when he sees what I mean. 

*You figuring on taking my car?” 

“That's what I am going to take, as the law allows it.” 

“Now Homer,” he says, shifting his weight over to the 
other foot, “I got to use this car, and as I am ina bad fix, I 
might as well admit that I got other merchandise which 
I could leave you as security.” 

“What you got?” I inquired, skeptical. 

He slid his voiee down a tone lower, and peeks up and 
down to see if anybody is listening. 

“IT have got a Chinaman.” 

Keeping my eyes fastened on him, I pulled out a package 
of cigarettes, and took my time lighting one up. 

“What you say you got?” 

“‘A Chinaman is what I said.” 

The way I eyed him was a corker. 

“Where you got this Chinaman?” 

“I got him locked up in my car.” 

“You got him in there now?” 

“T can show him to you,” he says, “and then we could 
talk business, as he is valuable.” 

“I don't know whether we could do any business with a 
Chinaman,” I objecta, “but I am willing to take a look to 
see if you have got one, because you got to admit, Earnest, 
it don’t look reasonable you could have such a thing.” 

While I followed him he led the way to the back end of 
the bus, and digging up a key from his pocket, he unlocked 
the back door. As he swung it open a couple of inches, I 
heard some more soucaks of the kind which had sounded 
while I was pumping gas, and taking a squint through the 
crack, my eyes opened up wide. 

“You have got one,” I admits at last. 
repe around his neck?” 

“That is not a rope, that’s a queue.” 

“What you doing with such a Chinaman locked up like 
this?” 

“Hat When I tell you, I bet you would hardly believe 
where I got him.” 

“Not after looking you over close,” I says; ‘I wouldn't 
believe much of anything. Where do you claim you got 
him?" 

“Didn't you ever hear about a Chinese custom where a 
Chinaman's father can’t pay his bills, so he bonds out his 
son to somebody to work it out? As this one’s father 
couldn't pay me money which he owed, I instead got his 
son for working purposes.” 

I straightened up my back and turns around. 

“Don’t you know, Earnest, that this is the U. S. A., 
and ain't this slavery?” 

“Tt is not, because this is not a colored one, but Oriental. 
Now as I am going to meet his father here at twelve o'clock 
tonight, I figured I could leave him with you as security 
until his father arrives. And when his father pays me I 
will then have plenty, and can settle with you up square. 
Is this « satisfaction with you?” 

For a minute I scratched my head and locks at Earnest, 
because I never before heard of a deal like this where you 
get a Chinaman as a deposit on repairs. 

“I don't like the looks of this game, Earnest,” I hedges, 
“but on the other hand, if you are sure that this one’s father 
is going to pay up his bill to you tonight so you can then 
settle with me, maybe I might take a little chance. Why 
can’t you meet his father in the daytime instead of twelve 
o'clock at night,” 

“Because, as maybe you have heard, it’s a dishoncr to a 
Chinaman’s family to have such a thing happen, so this 
ene’s father is keeping it a secret. Have you got a place to 
put him, and I will be back tonight with his father at 
twelve,” 

The more I talked over the situation, the fishier it begun 
to look. When you are running a business, though, you got 
to keep a eye out for profit and no loss, and I figured if I 
eould keep the Chinaman only a few hours, it might be a 
good business policy to do it. While we talked, once in a 
while looking in through the crack, the Chinaman rolled 
his slant eyes around at us, but kept meek and said noth- 
ing, except now and then a squeak. 


“What's that 


“Maybe I can put him in the woodshed,”’ I suggests. 
“Can he talk?” 

“He can’t say a word except in Chinese, but that don’t 
make any difference, because he will stay wherever you 
squat him, and to make sure, you lock the door also.” 

“All right,” I consents. “If there is nothing underhand 
about it, then back up the car and we will set him in the 
corner of the woodshed.” 

When we got him stowed in the woodshed with the door 
locked from the outside, Earnest climbed back into his car. 

“For the afternoon I'll be in Pine View City,’’ he tells 
me, “but will be back in time to fix this up tonight. His 
name is Sing Lee, and as he’s a quiet one you won’t have 
trouble.” 

Earnest’s car disappeared, and I stepped back in the 
woodshed for another peep at Sing Lee; and when I moved 
him into a opposite corner where it was a better piace to 
sit, he didn’t offer even a squeak of resistance. It seemed 
like he was used to being handled around like merchandise. 

After stepping out and locking the door, I turns around, 
and there standing beside me with his eyes stuck out inter- 
ested, was Timothy. If you lived around Pine View City 
you would heard about Timothy, as he is one of simple 
mind which all the town knows him. As he went to school 
in the same grade until he was seventeen, and as prospects 
wasn’t looking bright for getting farther ahead, they give it 
up and turned him loose. Not being bright enough to hold 
a job, he drifted out here to the Drop In Garage where, for 
his meals, he is been helping out with odd jobs, but sleeping 
most the time. 

“What you got in there?” Timothy asked, sticking his 
tongue out at one side and trying to peek over my shoulder. 

“Why are you sneaking around here, Timothy? I have 
got nothing in here! I am looking to see if there is a good 
supply of wood. Now you go back in the garage and stay 
there.” 

“You got a Chinaman in there?”’ he asks. 

“I haven’t got any Chinaman,” I denies, “and if an- 
body asks you any questions, don’t you mention a word 
about Chinaman.” 

“You want me not tell them you got Chinaman?” 

“It’s better, Timothy, you keep your mind busy with 
something simple sv you won’t notice too close what's go- 
ing on. A good job for you is to take thrt big box behind 
the garage, and nail up a crate large enough to hold that 
bird dog which Joe is going to ship by express to his 
brother. Now you get busy with nails so you can ship that 
dog this afternoon; and also you forget about a Chinaman 
as there is none there.” 

Timothy grabbed up the packing box with also nails, and 
disappeared back of the garage. I hustled around to the 
front door, then up the stairway to the rooms above where 
the boss, Joe Slatter, lives with his family, I living with 
him. The daughter, Matilda, who I am going to marry, 
was the only one now at home. 

She give me a sharp look when I slid into the room. 

“Who you been dickering with downstairs, Homer?” 
she inquired. 

“A man,” I says, evasive. “I just done some work for 
him.” 

“You get paid for it?” 

“Well, I got security.” 

“What kind of security?” 

“That's all right, Matilda. I got good security.” 

“Did I see you putting something in the woodshed?”’ 

I saw it’s no use trying to fool Matilda as she is not the 
kind you can pull the wool over her eyes. 

“It’s a bill for twenty-four dollars,” I explains, “and as 
he couldn't pay it, I took for security a Chinaman, because 
that’s all he had.” 

“You took a Chinaman?” 

“And I now got him in the woodshed until twelve to- 
night.” 

Matilda was by this time eying me up and down. 

“Homer,” she says, ‘“‘do you mean to say you are such a 
easy mark that you accept a Chinaman for security? 
Every tourist that hits this garage puts something over on 
you, and this certainly is the limit. Who is this Chinaman?” 

“He belongs to his father, but was lent to Earnest 
Brown for purposes of working out a debt, as that’s a 
Chinaman’s custom. Earnest couldn't pay me twenty-four 
dollars, so I am holding this one, which his name is Sing 
Lee, until Earnest pays up the bill to me before twelve 
o'clock tonight.” 

Putting her hands on her hips, Matilda gives me a ice- 
berg stare. 

“I am surprised, Homer, that you would swallow such a 
story. Don’t you realize who is this Chinaman? And 
can't you see what a slick scheme Earnest Brown is work- 
ing on you?” 

While I stands there looking at Matilda, she flips around 
into a corner and drags out a Pine View City newspaper 
from the day before, which she pokes into my hands. 

“If you would keep your eye open, Homer, and read 
some news, you would know better than to get yourself 
into such a kind of pickle as you are now in.” 

When I had took a squint at the back page where 
Matilda was pointing, a headline I saw there was enough 
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to floor me. I read the piece through careful, and as I am 
pretty bright about such things, I could see what it was I 
was caught in. It was a smuggler’s net, or I made a 
mistake. Pine View City, it claimed, was lately found out 
to be a point where they smuggled in Chinamen from 
Canada and turned them over to relatives who took them 
back to Chicago. As bringing Chinamen into the U.S. A. 
is against the immigration law, the paper claimed that a 
handsome business was going on between Chinamen smug- 
glers and rich relatives who could pay well to get their 
families in. 

When I read it, I dropped the paper on the floor. 

**Do you think, Matilda, that this Chinaman I got below 
could be smuggled goods?” 

“He is a smuggled one, you can be sure about that, as 
otherwise what is this funny business that he has not got 
twenty-four dollars so he would then have a good chance 
to hide him in the woodshed until twelve o’clock tonight! 
What he wants is, you should keep him safe until he turns 
him in to relatives and gets his money.” 

I sat down in a chair and looked at Matilda. I am one 
who does not believe in breaking the law, and this plan of 
helping to smuggle a Chinaman in is certainly one I didn’t 
like. I was beginning to feel weak in the knees. 

“This is a hot one, Matilda,” I says, “‘and what am I 
going to do about it?” 

“The thing you better do about it, is call up the sheriff 
in Pine View City, and don’t lose any time. If Timothy 
finds out you got a Chinaman, he will tell about it in town, 
and if you get caught harboring such a thing in our wood- 
shed, you know what is the consequence.” 

For a minute I wrecked my brain trying to think what 
to do. 

“The sheriff is out of town, Matilda, and as the deputy 
is now running things, I am up against it. Since I had 
trouble with the deputy about he was a bootlegger, he has 
got it in for me bad. All he wants is a chance like this and 
he sure will make a hot time for me.” 

“Couldn't you explain it to him how it happened, Homer, 
so he will arrest Earnest Brown and maybe say nothing to 
you?” 

“IT know how I stand with that deputy, Matilda, and 
what he will do is arrest me and maybe say nothing to 
Earnest. You have heard about it that if you change your 
horse in the middle of a stream you might get your feet wet, 
so my best plan is to say nothing.” 

“ All right then,” Matilda says, giving me another frozen 
look; “if you want to also become a outlaw, then it’s your 
own risk.” 

I went back down into the garage, being by this time 
worried about the whole deal and wondering would I be 
safe. In the garage I met Timothy. 

“Think maybe the Chinaman might be hungry?” he 
asked. 

I give him a tough look. 

“You could stop speaking out loud about Chinamen 
around here, Timothy,” I says, ‘‘as I ain’t got one in the 
woodshed, and don’t know what you are talking about. 
You go back at your job and get busy nailing up that crate 
for the dog, so we can ship him out today.” 

“Maybe will he eat a mouse?” he asked. 

“Maybe it will be you who I will feed to him,” I says, 
“if you don’t quit talking about it.” 

“All right then,” Timothy answered. 

Timothy disappeared, and I started through the motions 
of overhauling a bus. Every time I swung the hammer my 
mind jumped back to the Chinaman, and by the end of two 
hours I was worried so bad I quit work. I takes a squint at 
the clock and sees that it is nearly six. While I dumps my 
tools into a corner, I looked up toward the front end of the 
garage, and there standing in the doorway grinning at me, 
and at the same time puffing at a cheroot, was the deputy 
himself. I got a empty feeling at the sight of him. Picking 
up a piece of waste, I begins wiping my hands calm, like I 
was not surprised to catch him standing there watching me. 

“Hello, deputy,” I greets in a friendly tone. ‘Nice day 
out, ain’t it?” 

Without answering, the deputy twisted his cheroot into 
the other corner of his mouth, and with the smile widening 
out a couple of inches, and a cloud of smoke shooting out, 
he folds his arms and began rocking up and down on his 
toes and heels. He was looking at me hard, but saying 
nothing. 

“Haven't seen you for a few days, deputy. Havea chair 
to sit down on for a rest.” 

“The kind of arrest I am going to make, I don’t need 
any chair,” he answered, squinting at me through the 
smoke. 

“That’s so, deputy? You figuring on making a arrest?” 

He pulled the cheroot out and held it between his fingers 
like he was pleased about something. 

“Homer,” he says at last, ‘‘I guess I have now got the 
goods on you right.” 

“What kind of goods you got on me, deputy?” 

Keeping the smug smile stretched across his face, he 
slipped one hand into the inside pocket of his coat, and 
pulls out a extra-long envelope. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Thie paper which I have got here, 
Homer, is a search warrant for this garage 
and premises." 

I could see by the way he tapped his 
finger against the envelope and narrowed 
down his eyes that I must be in for it. 

“What you want to search here for, 
deputy?” I inquired, surprised. “You 
could search this garage any time without 
a warrant, as with one look you can see the 
insides of it. What you expect to find?” 

“T have got reason to believe that a Orien- 
tal person of the name of Sing Lee is con- 
ceeled on your premises.” 

“You mean you think I am hiding a 
Chinaman here, deputy? Ha! What 
would I have such a thing like that for, 
hiding around here? You could look for 
yourself, Do you see one?” 

Pulling another cloud of smoke out of his 
cheroot, he rolled his eyes over the place. 

“There is nothing visible,” he admits. 
“ How about upstairs?” 

“Go up and look,” I invites him. “ You'll 
find no Chinaman in this garage.” 

“Then maybe I have made a mistake?” 

“You bet you have,” I told him in a 
hearty tone, thinking I might bluff it 
through. 

“Do you give me your word that you 
got no Chinaman concealed hereabouts? 
If so, | wouldn't look any further.” 

While ! grabbed up another piece of waste, 
my mind waa working fast. For a minute 
I wondered wouldn't the best way be to tell 
him the whole story, but on the other hand 
he had a crafty look in his eye like he was 
scheming some way to get me. I figured if 
I could get him to searching upstairs, I 
would in the meantime run Sing Lee out of 
the shed and down the road. 

“You better go upstairs and look, 
deputy,” I insists) ‘so you won't have to 
take anybody's word.” 

“All right then. You come along with 
me,"'s 

“T better stay down here, deputy, as I 
got business to attend to.” 

** Maybe the business you want to attend 
to is in your woodshed.” 

When he begins mentioning about wood- 
shed I see the game was up. 

“What makes you speak about the wood- 
shed, deputy?”’ 

As he stuck the cheroot at a upward angle 
he shuffled his feet wide apart, and folding 


Go on, and pull ye cave-mann astuffe—I 
have ne strength nor skil!"’ 

Ye prince he sneezed as he would brast, and 
sayd;, “ Like hel I wil!" 

Then fleet as stagg he legged it for -e fire 
within ye hall, 

Nor would he speke to Alisoun that evening 
at ye ball, ‘ 


Envoy 


Remember wel, ye lovesik mayds, tho ferce 
may be your cruashe, 

That when a feiawe’s feet ben cold, itte ben 
no time to musshe ; 

Head sep ben on iive today, his morall 
would be thiase, . 

You can lead men to ye mistletoe — you can- 
not make them kisse! 

Corinne Rockwell Swain. 


There Aren’t Any Santa Clauses 


ITTLE Vergil, our four-year-old son and 
heir, has been quite excited lately about 
Santa Claus. As a reward for the faithful 
consumption of prune juice and spinach, 
we promised, in a reckless moment, that he 
should meet the old gentleman in the flesh, 
as the mction-picture entrepreneurs say. 
Vergii has long been familiar with the por- 
traits of Santa Claus, from repeated perusal 
of standard works of juvenile literature, 
and from the hosiery and automobile ad- 
vertisements in his favorite current periodi- 
cals, Consequently, it was but a matter of 
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his arms behind him began patting his 
hands together. 

“Look at here, Homer,” says he. “I am 
not the kind of deputy that you could break 
the law before my eyes. In Pine View City 
at the present moment, we have got in iail 
your accomplice, named Earnest Brown. 
He has spilled the beans, Homer, and you 
are at the end of the rope, because he has 
confessed where you have got the smug- 
gled Chinaman hid. Now you come along 
with me, and we will peep into the wood- 
shed to see if my facts are straight.” 

As for a minute I couldn’t speak, I filled 
in the time lighting a cigarette. 

“T can explain this accident, deputy,” 
I says at last. ‘ 

He shrugged his shoulders. “There is a 
court for explaining things like this, Homer, 
because when we catch a Chinaman smug- 
gler, it’s not a question for a deputy to set- 
tle. A judge is for that purpose.” 

“There is no use taking this in court, 
deputy,” I protests, walking with him to- 
ward the woodshed. “I am no partner of 
Earnest Brown, and if he says so he is 
stretching the truth, because that’s what 
you would expect by the looks of his face. 
This was only a business deal between us 
about security.” 

“ Pretty shady business I calls it, Homer; 
and I am surprised to see you mixed up in 
such a affair.”’ 

We was by this time almost to the wood- 
shed door, and I saw my chances was get- 
ting slimmer. 

“Deputy,” I says, as I stopped for a min- 
ute before unlocking the door, “we being 
fellow citizens, let's settle this between us.”’ 

“How about why couldn’t we settle that 
other deal between us when you complained 
lam a bootlegger? Open up the woodshed, 
as I got to do my duty.” 

The deputy pulled back the door and 
squints around inside. Figuring the game 
was up, I stood at one side and said nothing. 
I noticed the deputy’s face screwing into a 
puzzled look, as he stretched his neck out 
to see farther in the shed. While I watched 
him he stepped inside and when I looked in 
after him I saw at one glimpse that Sing 
Lee has clean disappeared. I was more sur- 
prised than the deputy to see a empty 
chair, but at the same time this turn of 
affairs give me courage. I tightened up my 
belt and looked independent. 

“Do you see a Chinaman?” I asked. 
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Without answering me the deputy goes 
over the shed thoroughly, examining the 
ground, and peeking behind rafters like a 
detective. Suddenly shooting out the door, 
he hustled into the garage and up the back 
stairs to the rooms above, where I could 
hear him slamming things around while he 
searched it. By the time he had finished 
and come downstairs, I was waiting at the 
front door of the garage. Whatever had 
happened to Sing Lee was certainly a mys- 
tery to me, as he couldn’t get out that shed 
without somebody from the outside open- 
ing the door. 

The deputy walked through the garage 
with long steps, and stopped at the front 
door where I was standing. He pulled his 
hat down tight on his head. 

“You are a slick customer, Homer. You 
are getting away with it this time because 
the evidence is gone. I am pretty sure you 
had a Chinaman here, but it’s no use taking 
you to town as you would deny it anyhow. 
Some day I will get the goods on you, and 
when I do I am going to press hard.”’ 

I kept quiet, figuring it’s the best policy 
to say nothing, and while I stood there the 
deputy climbs into his flivver and disap- 
pears towards Pine View City. When he 
was gone I took a long breath of relief. 

Hurrying to the back end of the garage 
I made the stairs three steps at a time to the 
floor above. With a scared look on her face 
Matilda was waiting for me at the top. 

“Ts he gone?” she whispered. 

““He’s gone,”’ I answers, “‘and what kind 
of a miracle do you think has happened? 
When he accused me I am a smuggler part- 
ner of Earnest Brown and looked in the 
shed for Sing Lee to prove it, I nearly 
dropped flat when I saw the Chinaman has 
got away.” 

“Got away!"’ Matilda exclaims. ‘Do 
you think a Chinese one could get away 
from such a place? He didn’t get away be- 
cause I am the one who took him away.” 

I opened my eyes, surprised. 

“Did you take him out?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“Where did you put him?” 

“In the corner clothes closet.” 

I twisted my neck around in the direc- 
tion of the clothes closet in the corner. As 
it had shelves built over the door so the 
shelves and all open up when you go in, it 
was a place that nobody would think a 
clothes closet could be. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


a few minutes, for he is an unusually bright 
child, for him to ery out in great delight as 
we approached the street corner, “ There’s 
Santa Claus there!” 

And, sure enough, itwas. Hewasarather 
unprepossessing Kriss Kringle, in his faded 
red garments and his mangy white horse- 
hair whiskers. He stood beside a tripod 
from which hung an iron pot. In one hand 
he held a little bell which he rang listlessly. 
Vergil rushed forward and greeted him as 
an old friend. 

“T want a scooter,” he said, “and box of 
crayons.” 

Santa seemed a bit embarrassed, but he 
rose-to the occasion manfully. 

“Anything you say, kid,” he replied. 
“How'd ya like a bicycle and an air rifle 
and ——” 

We dropped a coin in the pot and made a 
hurried departure. As we neared the next 
corner, Vergil gave a frightened yell. 

“There he is again!” he shrieked. 

“Who?” we said, but it was not neces- 
sary to ask. For there on the next corner 
stood another Santa Claus beside an iden- 
tical tripod and pot. We clutched Vergil’s 
hand tightly and hurried him on. 

“That's Santa Claus’ younger brother,” 
we explained. ‘ His name is Otto—Otto H. 
Claus.” 

“There’s another one!"’ cried Vergil, as 
we turned a corner and came face to face 
with a third Spirit of the Christmas Pres- 
ent, as Dickens punningly christened him. 


“Hello, son,” said the old man. “Don’t 
you want toshake hands with Santa Claus?” 

Vergil looked at us with growing suspi- 
cion in his youthful eyes. Sometimes, we 
think, he is lacking in that confidence which 
a well-behaved child owes to his parent. 

“Come on,” we murmured. ‘You can 
write him a letter when you get home.” 

“He said he was Santa Claus,” protested 
Vergil. 

“Yes,” wesaid feebly, dragging our strug- 
gling hopeful away. ‘‘ That’s the oldest son. 
Junior, everyone calls him. He’s learning 
the business, and just as soon as he gets the 
hang of it, they say that the old man’s go- 
ing to retire.” 

“But he’s an oid man,” said Vergil with 
exasperating logic. 

“Prematurely gray,” we said. 
sad story. An unhappy love affair —— 

“ Junior's whiskers just fell off,”’ said Ver- 
gil. ‘‘ He's picking them up fromthestreet.”’ 

“Yes, that’s the tragic part of it,’’ we 
said, hurrying on. ‘‘ They’re always falling 
off. His father has spoken to him about it 
repeatedly, but it doesn’t seem to do any 
good. They’ve taken him to all the leading 
specialists ——”’ 

“There’s another ———”’ howled Vergil. 

“Yes, I know,” we replied hastily. 
“That’s Herbert—Uncle Herbert. He's 
the black sheep of the Claus family. You 
can’t imagine the trouble they’ve had with 
that boy.” 

“Why?” asked Vergil. 


“It’s a 
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“Ts he in there now?” I asked, still eying 
the corner. 

“That’s where he is, and has been for 
three hours. I cooked him up a little dish of 
rice, and as he has air holes in the wall he is 
all right.” 

Taking a quick look out the window to 
see for sure that the deputy is not coming 
back, I walked over to the closet, opened 
up the door and stares inside. Nothing was 
there but a empty rice dish on the floor. 

“How long since you looked in here at 
Sing Lee?” I inquires, turning to Matilda. 

“Not since I put him in three hours ago. 
What is he doing?” 

“Maybe he is running over the hills 
about thirty miles a hour by this time,”’ I 
says, “as you have got nothing left in this 
elcset but a rice dish.” 

Matilda got a look on her eyebrow like 
she can’t believe it. She peeked over my 
shoulder and saw it was the truth that he 
was gone. We stood looking and nobody 
speaking. 

“It’s a bad accident, Matilda, because 
somebody is sure going to catch that China- 
man, and when they bring him to Pine View 
City, and the deputy gets the laundryman 
for a interpreter, he will worm the whole 
story out of Sing Lee.” 

We could hear a flivver outside stop, and 
a minute later Timothy climbs up the back 
stairs, walking into the room with a heavy 
smile. I motioned to Matilda to say noth- 
ing about a Chinaman while Timothy was 
listening. 

“Did you fix that crate, Timothy?” I 
asked, changing the subject. 

He sticks his tongue between his teeth at 
the side of his mouth, and grins. 

“T fix it,”” he says, grinning wider. “I fix 
everything.” 

“What you mean—everything?” I asks. 

“T fix Chinaman.” 

I throws a quick look at Matilda. 

“So you are the one which let him out 
the closet,” I says to Timothy. 

“T no let him out. I put him in.” 

“Where did you put him in?” 

“Put him in crate, plenty air holes, marked 
dog on all sides, and shipped him by ex- 
press in Pine View City for immigration 
office, Winnipeg, Canada.” 

I dropped down limp in a chair, 

“Timothy,” I says, “you only made one 
mistake. Youshould havesent him C. O. D. 
collect twenty-four dollars.” 


“He gives caramels to the reindeers and 
it sticks to their teeth. It’s a pity, too, be- 
cause he’s one of the best bell ringers in the 
whole Claus family.” 

Vergil seemed to be pondering over this 
last explanation, for he remained silent for 
some time, and we passed three more Santa 
Clauses without any further excitement. 

““Why does he give them caramels?”’ said 
Vergil finally. Before we had a chance to 
reply, our son had clutched one hand fran- 
tically and was dragging us across the street 
to where a large crowd was gathered before 
the window of a department store. 

“‘Look,”’ he exclaimed. ‘ There’s three of 
them.” On the sidewalk before the store 
stood two Santa Clauses violently ringing 
their bells. In the window of the store, sur- 
rounded by toys, was a third—a plump, 
rosy-faced, prosperous-looking Santa. 

“Lookit,”’ said Vergil. ‘ That’s the kind 
of scooter I want.” 

Santa Claus in the window bowed and 
smiled genially to the crowd. 

‘Let's take a taxi,”’ we said, suiting the 
action to the word. Once in the cab we de- 
voted ourselves to assuaging the tears of 
our offspring. 

“That was just the kind of scooter —— 
sobbed Vergil. 

“People may say what they like about 
Santa Claus,” we said judicially, “but his 
family life issomething beautiful. You have 
to admit that he is good to his family.” 

-Newman Levy 
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ECAUSE the best tire made won’t last for- 


ever, youcarry spares. Likewise itisprudent . 


to carry a spare box of Schrader Valve Insides. 
The finely adjusted mechanism of your tire 
valve is remarkably efficient. Yet sooner or 
later, oil from the air hose may damage the 
rubber washer that seals the air; or dust may 
get in and cause a leak. 
When this happens it is only a moment’s job 
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to remove the damaged inside, using the slotted 
top of the Schrader Valve Cap as a “screw- 
driver” to replace the damaged part with a 
fresh, new Schrader Valve Inside. 


Schrader Valve Insides are put up five in a 
small red and blue patented metal box, which 
keeps them clean and free from tension and 
wear. A box of five costs 30c. Sold by more 
than 100,000 dealers throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 
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WHAT DOES IT REALLY COST TO MAKE A MOVIE? 


(Continued from Page 42) 


The characters are the production man- 
ager, a famous foreign director and his 
assistant. The props—a buzzer and a tele- 
phone, The famous foreign director has the 
day before lost half a day on his own pro- 
duction and kept another company waiting 
half a day for the return of a trick camera- 
man loaned to him only for the morning, 
and without whom the other director 
couldn't proceed. This time has shown on 
the daily cost sheets, and the production 
manager will hear of it in the front office. 
The scene opens with the famous foreign 
director stepping biithely into the produc- 
tion office. 

P. M., with jest in his eyes but menace 
in his heart: “Ahb-h! I've something to say 
to you.” 

F. F.D.: “Who? Me? Vat? Ven?” 

P. M.: “You promised to let Watkins 
off at noon yesterday, didn’t you?” 

F. F, D., all in italics: “Me? I promise? 
Ne--ever! Dat would be simply not pos- 
sible. I know nothing. No one says the 
word vo me. Three o'clock, I see all funny 
faces—-Collins’ funny face looks at me like 
that Irwin, he comes in like this’’—he 
mimics the soft step and large reproachful 
eyes of the executive—-“‘everyone rush, 
rush, rush me. I say, ‘Vy, vat for, vy the 
rush sot’ Everyone sey”—and he bends 
hia head and cheeps—‘‘‘ Ooh, ooh, Watkins, 
Watkins, off at noon.’ I say, no, that is not 
simply possible. Vy you have not told 
me?” 

P. M.: “I told your assistant, Collins, 
Didn't he teli you?” 

F. F. D., scorn personified: “My as- 
sietant! Lis-e-s-en, ven I vant something, 
do I come to tell your assistant? No, to you 
I come. Collins, vat he knows? Excuse. I 
use your telephone.” 

For some fifteen minutes, then, the 
F. F. D. makes a junch dete over the tele- 
phone in his native tongue. In the mean- 
time the production manager has been busy 
with the buzzer, in spite of the F. F. D.’s 
gestures te leave everything in peace and 
quiet, and Collins walks in. After another 
half hour of conversation pro and con, it 
develops that this is what has really hap- 
pened: The director had been told that the 
trick cameraman should be returned, and 
he expected to be through early. At lunch- 
time, however, the star reminded him that 
she intended that afternoon to participate 
in the favorite outdoor sport of Hollywood, 
meeting at the train the various home- 
coming stars and greeting them with long 
wooden keys to the city, borne aloft like 
palms on Easter Sunday. Hibs star is far too 
important to be denied, so the company 
suspended 

When she was ready to work again it was 
long past noon, but he rushed, rushed, and 
finished his shots with the trick camera- 
man, whom he had expected to dismiss at 
noon, And that, he found, was all he could 
accomplish that day. And this was why 
two companies had sach lost half a day’s 
work and added money to the cost sheets. 


Little Work But Many Alibis 


“It is really your fault,”’ concluded the 
F. F. D, for the benefit of the production 
manager; “for vy you not tell me instead 
of my assistant that you wanted Watkins 
at noon?” 

Which the manager-diamissed with per- 
fect good nature: “I know it’s my fault. 
Everything's always my fault.” 

Then director, manager and assistant 
shook hands on it and parted in what they 
hoped was friendliness. The office finally 
peaceful, the manager merely sighed: ‘ You 
do hear the craziest things in this business.”’ 

But he would have been the first to ex- 
plain to you that this was all absolutely 
unavoidable. Since a zealous publicity man 
first originated the meeting of stars at 
trains, stare must be met with due cere- 
mony. Neglect might mean the loss of good 
will and the subsequent loss of a profitable 


personality that it had taken far more than 
a few measly thousands to build up. 5 

This story of wasted time and money is 
only one of the more salient ones. Most 
directors on the big-time lots think they de- 
serve Victoria Crosses when they have shot 
twenty scenes a day, and with the exception 
of a few bright young men they seldom 
enough shoot even that many. Any director 
can reel off one good reason after another as 
to why he was able to take only one or two 
scenes in one day, and why it would take 
him a day more or a week more or a month 
more to complete the picture, and they are 
good reasons. Meanwhile the overhead 
ticks on. 

It will be noticed on our cost sheet that 
the overhead is the largest single item of 
expense. This includes the studio rental 
charged to each production, interest on in- 
vestment, electric current, and the ex- 
penses of every department not directly 
concerned but indispensable in picture mak- 
ing, such as the accounting department, the 
cost of upkeep, and so on. What the total 
overhead of a huge studio must amount to 
can be imagined when one realizes it costs 
$1000 a week just to clean and keep up the 
grounds of a certain organization which 
covers fifty acres of land and has six acres 
of stage space. When everything is in full 
swing, every company working, it costs 
about $6000 an hour, everything included, 
to run this studio. Its usual weekly pay 
roll is $100,000. Its largest weekly pay 
roll has reached the $250,000 mark. Its pur- 
chasing department O.K.’s $26,000 worth 
of vouchers a week. 


The Wardrobe Room 


The next most important single items of 
expense on the cost sheets are the various 
salaries. On the whole they have not been 
greatly exaggerated. Like nearly every- 
thing else in the making of pictures, they 
have jumped 1000 per cent in the past ten 
years. Though the really huge salaries, 
which include usually a percentage of the 
profits, are numbered, the average weekly 
envelope of a well-known leading man or 
woman easily contains from $1250 to $2500. 
Character actors get their $500 to $1000, 
sometimes as much as the leads, and even a 
little child walks away from a studio with 
from $150 to $250 for the week in his infant 
fingers. 

Besides salaries, two of the most varying 
elements in the average picture are clothes 
and sets. There have been films where the 
expense of the sets bulked larger than the 
salaries or overhead. The interior of a hovel 
may look on the screen as if i¢ wouldn't 
fetch a paper dollar, with contents, at auc- 
tion. It is meant to look like that. But at 
the studio, expert plasterers and carpenters 
and painters have been working for days to 
give fresh wood an appearance decrepit 
enough for purposes of the story, and when 
the value of their labor and the cost of the 
materials are added together, lo and behold, 
the price of the hovel on the cost sheet is 
$1000. 

As for clothes, the leading woman in an 
ordinary domestic drama can’t be dressed 
for less than $2500, at the actual cost of ma- 
terials, labor ané overhead of the studio 
workroom, plus the due proportion of the 
salary of the well-remunerated studio de- 
signer. It’s hard to believe in the value of 
these clothes until one makes the tour of a 
studio wardrobe room and really inspects 
the $1000 worth of ermine on an evening 
wrap, the $225 negligee specially designed 
by a famous costumier, the simple little 
masquerade costume for one of those balls 
so popular in the movies, which contains 
twenty yards of silk at five dollars a yard, 
eighteen yards of lace, and a couple of 
lengths of brocade at ten dollars a yard. 

Of course $2500 doesn't begin to repre- 
sent the value of the clothes of a real star. 
These are designed for her alone, made 
for her alone; they eat into thousands of 


dollars of special dress allowance, and the 
contract contains a clause in which the pro- 
ducer crosses his heart that they will never, 
never be used again. Many studios still 
expect players to furnish their own ward- 
robes for modern films, and either allow 
them extra salary or an expense account for 
the purpose. Others, however, find it more 
economical to dress their actresses in their 
own workrooms. The advantage is that 
while a prominent member of the cast must 
have a new wardrobe for every picture, ber 
dresses may be worn, cleaned, and when 
the picture has been released, made over 
again, worn by a less important person, 
cleaned, and regarnished ad infinitum for a 
period of years. A wardrobe woman showed 
me costumes the other day that had been in 
use in this way for four years, at an ever- 
diminishing cost to production. 

A typical modern wardrobe room looks 
like a prosperous specialty shop, with $100,- 
000 worth of gowns, hats and wraps on its 
racks, and under the hands of its seventy- 
five workers is sometimes $50,000 worth 
of uncut materials—glittering brocades, 
hand-woven peasant stuff from Austria for 
humble cottagers, clouds of chiffon for 
debutantes and yards of caiico for peas- 
ants. It can, under pressure, turn out 100 
gowns a week, and every dress, even some- 
times those intended for extras, must be 
photographed and approved of by the head 
office on the screen before it may be actually 
worn in a picture. 

The wardrobe room is only one of the 
sizable factories on the lot of every large 
studio. There is the furniture factory, 
which can manufacture antiques just as 
good as the real stuff; the drapery depart- 
ment; the toy makers; the dye room; the 
electrical shops; the prop shops, where are 
made the fall-away elephants that coilapse 
at the touch of a hand, the candy glass win- 
dows that break but do not cut motion- 
picture actors; miniature houses and ships; 
polished knives which gleam wickedly in 
the villain’s hand, yet which do not wound; 
furniture which can be broken over a man’s 
head and yet not leave a mark. And there 
are the blacksmiths’ shops; the paint and 
plaster shops, where wood is deftly turned 
into iron, where a spick-and-span door with 
shavings still peeling off it passes through 
fire and water and appears in its final 
metamorphosis as the ancient stone gate of 
a venerable castle of the Middle Ages. 


The Cost of Superproductions 


This is merely the organization that takes 
part in the making of an average picture. 
When a real superspectacle comes along, 
one that exists not only on paper or in the 
minds of the publicity men, then do the 
movies pile Ossa on Pelion, and dozens of 
subdivided shops and departments, com- 
plete in themselves, spring up on the lot. 
Each superproduction is more costly than 
the last. 

Cecil De Mille’s most lavish Biblical pic- 
ture cost $1,800,000 in real money. Ben- 
Hur used up more money than any other 
picture ever made. The rights to the play 
and book alone cost $1,000,000, some of it 
in cash and some in rights in the produc- 
tion. For the building of one set, the Circus 
Maximus, the company paid $200,000 in 
Rome. Two million feet of negative—$80,- 
000 —were used in the sequences filmed in 
Rome. 

So far we have dealt only with how much 
it costs to make a movie. There is another 
side to the story, and this side has to do 
with how little it costs to make a movie. If 
you ask in Hollywood they will tell you 
that the comedy companies and the inde- 
pendents know most on that subject. 

This is not quite true of the comedy com- 
panies, for almost as much is spent, in pro- 
portion, on a good two-reel comedy as on a 
six-reel feature—that is, from $13,000 to 
$25,000 a reel. The comedy director takes 
his two weeks to shoot, and the cameraman 


will use about ten times as much film as the 
1700 feet finally unwound at the local 
theater. Salaries are much lower of course. 
Few actors in the comedies get more than 
$500. 

Curiously, the best comedy companies 
spend as much on clothes as the dramatic 
units, nor do they save on sets. If you 
watch the comedies closely you will see 
that fashion shows are often interpolated 
between the pies, and that funny scenes are 
staged, with much damage, in lavish motion- 
picture surroundings. 

The “independents” is a rather ambigu- 
ous word which originally meant companies 
that had no regular releasing channels back 
of them and peddled each production anew 
to the big distributors. Nowadays many 
of the hundred or so independent firms 
have not only definite backers but regular 
contracts for the sale of their films. They 
don’t expend any more energy on peddling. 
They devote it to saving money. 


The Street of Cutting Corners 


“T figure that I can save $30,000 on the 
estimate sheet of any average picture made 
by a big company,” one of the largest of the 
independent producers told me. He was 
eating his lunch at the time—a ham sand- 
wich and a paper box of ice cream—right on 
the outskirts of the set, instead of in the 
secluded spots reserved for the executive on 
the big-time lots. The studio had no com- 
missary, unless you could dignify by that 
name the lunch wagon at the corner. He 
rented his studio and equipment at from 
$100 a day up. When he needed a set be- 
yond the ordinary he borrowed it at a 
nominal cost from the stock of the big 
studios, though unfortunately this is be- 
coming harder as the latter grow more eco- 
nomical. 

“In the end we can’t save so much on 
salaries, clothes or sets,’’ explained this 
man. “ We can’t even save so much time on 
actual shooting. Where we do save is on 
the overhead between pictures. We've got 
no staffs and no contract players and no 
equipment to carry over and deduct from 
the profits. The minute we’re through with 
a production, we’re through. Nothing 
goes on but the cost of an office and a ste- 
nographer. That’s why some of the inde- 
pendents make more money today on their 
investment than the big companies.” 

At this moment the property man ap- 
proached with a grin and a cigar. He had 
bought the cigar for the villain in the so- 
ciety drammer. 

“Another nickel gone, Sam,”’ he said. 

And the producer solemnly put the nickel 
down on paper. Every nickel counts at 
least once in this studio. 

Not far away stands a street of flimsy 
stucco houses, its lunch wagon hunched up 
against a corner, where every nickel counts 
twice. This is Poverty Row, or, if you prefer 
it, the Street of Cutting Corners. ‘“‘Cut- 
ting corners” in the dictionary of movie- 
dom covers every trick by which money 
may be saved in the making of a picture. 
The method is illustrated thoroughly by the 
legend of the man who used six people to 
ride furiously down a hill as the escaping 
bandits, and the same six to ride furiously 
up the hill as the pursuing posse. 

On Poverty Row directors shoot at least 
fifty scenes a day, and can turn out a pic- 
ture in from three and a half to ten days. 
A dozen companies turn out perhaps 100 
five-reel pictures among them in a year, as 
well as countless two-reel comedies and 
Westerns. Apparently it is profitable, for 
one of the companies is supported sub 
rosa by a very well-known motion-picture 
actor. Others have existed for years. 

The regulars of Poverty Row make 
mostly Westerns. They don’t shoot ten 
times as much film. They can make a five- 
reeler for from $4000 to $10,000 as the limit, 
a picture without any splendid sinning or 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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This is Performance: 


Sustained speeds of 58 miles an hour; flashing acceler- 
ation of 5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; unrivaled economy 
as high as 25 miles per gallon, is a combination of per- 
formance features found in no other car. 


With these salient advantages you get captivating 
beauty, riding comfort and driving ease thought pos- 
sible only in cars of much higher price; and durability 


that results from the utmost quality in design, materials 
and precise craftsmanship. 


What car, regardless of type, near the Chrysler Four 
price, can even approximate such a combination of 
superlative worth? 


Any Chrysler dealer is eager to afford you the oppor- 
tunity of proving Chrysler Four’s outstanding superi- 
orities—with you at the wheel, if you desire. 


CHRYSLER SIX Bodies by Fisher en all Chrysler enclosed models. All models equipped with full balloon tires CHRYSLER FOUR 
Phaeton - $1305 There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers Touring Car $ 895 
React : “ Pr are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Club Coupe 905 
oe scnggal Ree at a Chrysler's attractive plan. Geek Prop 
Royal Coupe - - - 1795 All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the Fedco patented car number Sedan - - 1095 
Brougham - - - 1865 ing system, exclusive with Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be " A : heel bral 
Imperial - - - 1905 altered or removed without conclusive evidence of tampering. Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel brakes 
Crown Imperial - - 2095 at slight extra cost 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 


current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


current Federal excise tax 


CHRYSLER FOUR 
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(Continued from Page &6) 
cabaret scenes, to be sure, but with a deal 
of action and even a big name. 

Sometimes an independent is not able 
to sell his feature without a star in the 
cast. So, with the ingenuity of cutting 
corners, he goes down to a big-time stu- 
dio where the name he needs is working, 
not, of course, wider contract, and makes 
an offer 

“T'll give you $100 for an afternoon.” 

The name accepts. A cameraman shoots 
him, walking on and off a set, clasping a fair 
lady in his arms, glowering at a rival, and « 


was in putting too much glue on the can- 
vas, ‘cause when it dried it was so stiff it 
wouldn't roll an’ had to be taken to the 
theater en a ten-ton truck. It took two 
hours to hang it, but the stage hands didn’t 
kick, they getting overtime out of it. Well, 
about a week before the big night the com- 
mittee come to me an’ told me Peggy 
Porter had just got home from Newport, 
an’ couldn’t I find something for her in the 
show. 

“*Who is Peggy Porter?’ I ast. 

“'She’s the daughter of our society 
leader,’ says they. ‘If she’s in the play 
we'll sell 200 more tickets,’ 

“*What can she do?’ asts I. 

“*She drives a car, rides h rseback, 
swims, rows, plays golf, also tennis, an’ 
knows what to do with a no-trump hand 
when she gets it,’ says they. 

“* Tf she can do all them things well,’ an- 
awers I, ‘learning to act in four days will be 
easy for her. Bring ber to a rehearsal so I 
can see what type she is.’ 

“*Thank you,’ says they, ‘we knew you'd 
be able to fit her in somewhere. How could 
we have ever put on the show without you?’ 

“When people talks to vou like that, giv- 
ing you credit an’ everything, why you 
would be awful hard-hearted not to help 
‘em out of a hole, Well, the committee 
called on the Porters an’ told 'em the show 
would be a rank failure socially an’ artisti- 
eally if Peggy wasn’t in it, an’ for 'em to 
please let her take part. Mrs. Porter ob- 
jected at first on account of having heard 
that grease paint ruins the complexion. She 
finally give in when Peggy begged, an’ the 
committee promised she wouldn't have to 
use nothing no more dangerous than face 
powder.” 

“TI betcha the old woman was crazy for 
her daughter to be in it all the time,” said 
Dot. 

“Sure she was, but that's the way society 
leaders does things. Well, Peggy was a 
regular feller all right an’ me an’ her was 
good friends before the first rehearsal was 
over. She had took part in a school play 
once an’ knew what part of the theater was 
the stage an’ what part was the audience.” 

“She wasn't put in no chorus?” remarked 
Dot. 

“I should say not,” answered Madeline. 
“Whatcha take me for, a fool? I got Mrs. 
Smythe an’ Mr. Willard off in one corner 
an’ told ‘em we'd overlooked a very impor- 
tant thing in the show—we didn’t have no 
love interest. 

**But they never have romance in re- 
vues,’ said Mrs. Smythe. 

***Sure they do,” comes back I, ‘only you 
don’t notice it.’ 

**An’ it’s too late to write any in now,’ 
adds Preston Willard. 

“*It won't take long,’ says I. ‘All you 
gotta do is have Peggy Porter an’ some 
nice-looking young feller stand in the cen- 
ter of the stage an’ hold hands all through 
the opening chorus. Next we put in the 
complication. We have a good-looking 
waitress or French maid faint convenient 
where our hero can catch her an’ save her 
from bumping her heed on the hardwood 
floor. While his arms are around her an’ 
her head is nestling on his shoulder, Peggy 
walks in unexpected, sees ‘em, shrugs her 
shoulders an’ exits. That ends the first 
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final clinch. With perhaps the judicious use 
of a double and expert cutting, the big 
name becomes the star of Whoozis’ produc- 
tion. 

Poverty Row doesn’t build itssets. When 
it hires a studio it has the use of one stale 
interior, and this must serve for all the pur- 
poses of the picture from drawing-room to 
business office. Consequently it prefers 
exteriors for its settings. Nice back lots 
can be stolen when the owner isn’t looking, 
and unoccupied houses can be utilized for 
days before those interested sit up and 
take notice. 


EVENING POST 


Within the last year Poverty Row has 
been thrown strongly into the limelight by 
one picture which it unwittingly contrib- 
uted. Hailed as a masterpiece, this film is 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that its five 
reels were made for $4800, or just about the 
cost of the negative of an average movie. A 
young man with an idea directed it for three 
and a half weeks, between attacks of neuritis 
and intervals when work stopped to borrow 
money. He used one interior, rented; he 
shot most of his exteriors on the property 
of a friend. When the picture was finished 
his cost sheet included just four items! 


THE WOODLANE FOLLIES 


(Continued from Page 48) 


act, so the curtain drops. Now in the mid- 
die of the second act the hero finds Peggy 
out in the moonlight, explains about the 
maid an’ the faint, an’ sings My Heart Is 
Thine, Oh, Clemendyne, only the Clemen- 
dyne is changed to Peggy. For a finish we 
have a wedding with bridesmaids an’ ev- 
erything an’ there’s your love interest.’ 

“*Tt sounds simple enough,’ says Mrs. 
Smythe. 

“*Tt’s as easy as flirting with a sailor,’ 
says I. ‘Now you two go over in a corner 
somewhere an’ write not over ten lines ex- 
plaining about the ladies’ maid.’ 

“*We'll try,’ says Mrs. Smythe, ‘but 
don’t you think ten lines will be rather 
short for so grave a situation?’ 

“We're gonna try to ring down the cur- 
tain before midnight,’ says I, ‘so everything 
is got to be snappy.’ An’ with that gentle 
hint I walked away to look for the commit- 
tee to tell "em everything was fixed.” 

“They thought you was a whiz, I guess,” 
remarked Dot. 

“By that time they knew I was, an’ 
nothing I done surprised ‘em. They 
thought the love-interest idea was great an’ 
wanted to know who I had picked for the 
hero. I said I was gonna leave that to 
them, but they hung back about calling 
names an’ didn’t seem to want to reach no 
decisions. The trouble was there was two 
feliers in Woodlane in love with Peggy. 
Both of 'em was in the show an’ the com- 
mittee was afraid to play any favorites. If 
we'd known which one Peggy liked best, it 
would of been easy; but we didn’t.” 

“‘Hadn’t they proposed to her or noth- 
ing?” asked Dorothy. 

“They was both afraid to, dearie, for 
reasons. You see, it was like this: Jack 
Remington had a family tree, all the way 
back to the Garden of Eden, but the lands 
had been worked too much an’ got poorer 
an’ poorer. Jack’s pedigree was O. K., but 
his bank account was awful shrunk. He 
didn’t have more than a quarter of a million 
to his ancient name an’ that was less than 
pocket change in Peggy's set. Why, it was 
common talk that she spent about a hun- 
dred thousand a year on sport dresses alone, 
so you couldn't blame a pauper like Jack 
for being afraid she'd promise to be a sister 
to him if he talked marriage to her.” 

“Ain't men foolish?” asked Dot. ‘Maybe 
Peggy was in love with him an’ would of 
been willing to endure the hardship of living 
in a ten-room house with twelve baths an’ 
eight servants if he’d ast her.” 

“Fellers like him has pride an’ things 
which is easily hurt; anyway, Jack hadn't 
proposed. The other side of the triangle 
was named Dick Sanford. He had more 
money than he could spend the interest on, 
but there was a skeleton in his great- 
grandmother's closet or something. She 
had spilled soup on the tablecloth at a din- 
ner party once an’ her future generations 
hadn't never been able to live down the 
stain. Dick was a nice feller an’ everybody 
liked him, but he knew old man Porter had 
heard about the soup an’ wouldn't consider 
him a proper son-in-law. So he hadn't pro- 
posed to Peggy neither.” 

“That's the first time I ever heard of 
money not being a good cleaning fluid,”’ re- 
marked Dot. ‘Why didn’t you go after 
him yourself?” 


“T don’t run after no man, an’ besides 
Cousin Amy told me not to make any ad- 
vances or nothing, so I didn’t. Well, when 
the executive committee wouldn’t decide 
which one of them boys was gonna be 
Peggy’s hero, I went right over an’ had a 
talk with her.’’ 

“What is that old saying,” asked Dot, 
“about fools butting in where even angels 
mind their own business?” 

“Oh, I didn’t come right out an’ ast her 
which one she was in love with,” exclaimed 
Madeline. “I had too much sense for that. 
I just told her about the love interest we 
was gonna put in the show an’ then I ast 
her to select the feller she would prefer to 
marry in the last act. She said she didn’t 
know which one of ’em was the best actor 
an’ for me to do the picking. I told her 
neither of ’em wasn’t no John Barrymore 
an’ for her to take her choice. She insisted 
on me being the casting director, an’ I was 
just gonna name the happy man, when she 
changed her mind an’ said she’s select the 
bridegroom if I’d promise not to tell she 
done it. I promised an’ she picked Dick 
Sanford.” 

“Was he the rich one with the tainted 
grandmother?” asked Dot. 

“Yep,” answered Madeline. “She hada 
good business head on her shoulders just 
like her father. Well, I got the two boys off 
to one side an’ expiained the plot of the 
show to ‘em. Then I told ’em both of ’em 
could play the hero so well we couldn't 
make no choice so it would have to be left 
to chance. Then I took a quarter outta my 
purse an’ told Dick Sanford if it fell heads 
he would be the hero, an’ if it fell tails Jack 
Remington would lead Peggy to the altar. 
They both agreed that was fair enough, so 
I flipped the quarter an’ it fell heads.” 

“How could you tell it was gonna fall 
beads?" asked Dot. 

“Ain't you never seen my trick quarter?” 
asked Madeline. ‘A vaudeville actor give 
it to me. He'd took two quarters an’ 
sawed ‘em in half. Then he had the head 
sides soldered together by a jeweler an’ 
after that he never paid for his lunches. 
Well, anyway Dick Sanford was mighty 
happy about it an’ begin learning his part 
right away. Every time him an’ Peggy 
went to one side to rehearse, Jack Reming- 
ton looked like he wanted to lay right down 
an’ die. He was so in love with Peggy it 
almost broke his heart to see Dick marry 
her, even in a play.” 

“Hew did you console him, make him the 
best man or something?” 

“That is a better part than a usher, 
ain't it? I at least let him be a principal, 
but even that didn’t cheer him up much. 
Well, Rev. Dr. Edmonds, the most popular 
minister in Woodlane, was awful inter- 
ested in the show on account of its being 
for the benefit of the orphans. He come 
to some of the rehearsals, so I ast him would 
he take the part of the preacher at the wed- 
ding an’ tie the knot for us. He was a good 
feller an’ said he'd be happy to do anything 
he could to aid a worthy cause, so every- 
thing was all set.” 

“That was a great idea all right,” re- 
marked Dot, “having a regular preacher 
officiate.” 

“Didn’t I tell you in the beginning it 
was such a good show they was still talking 
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Cast of five people, including the name, who 
worked for five hours at $100 

Cameraman and staff 

Studio expense, lights and set 

Film, negative and development 


This total bears a strange contrast to 
the average movie at $100,000 and the su- 
perspectacle at $3,000,000! A strange con- 
trast, that is, until one remembers the two 
signs of the lunch-wagon keeper—‘“‘ Cof- 
fee—three cents” and “‘ Coffee—five cents. 
BUT COFFEE!” 


about it? Well, a few nights before the per- 
formance Dick Sanford gave a big party at 
the club for the cast an’ everybody, so of 
course I went. Dearie, I don’t like to talk 
about myself but I was the most popular 
girl on the floor. Them Woodlane janes 
could dance pretty well, but they wasn’t in 
my class. Why, in one or two fox trots 
where I cut loose I could see everybody 
looking at me. Some of the women was so 
jealous you could see it in their faces, they 
was that disgusted. Cousin Amy told me 
my contact was a little close for Woodlane, 
but I just laughed an’ kept on snuggling. 
The rest of ’em could dance far away an’ be 
wallflowers if they wanted to, but not me.” 

“T’ll bet you had a lotta wives worried 
an’ everything,” said Dorothy. ‘You 
shouldn’t ought to have teased ’em that 
way.” 

“That downcast eye an’ keep-your- 
distance stuff don’t get you nowhere these 
days, dearie, ’cause a little petting now an’ 
then is relished by the best of men. Well, 
anyway, while me an’ Dick Sanford was 
doing one of them slow soul waltzes, with 
the lights down low, he begin to get confi- 
dential. Something he said to me give mea 
idea for a wow of surprise finish for our 
show. I didn’t say nothing to him about it 
right then, but before we went home I ast 
him didn’t he wantta take me shopping the 
next morning in his sporty roadster, an’ he 
said yes.” 

“T wouldn’t trust no man in a two- 
seated speedster with you,’’ said Dot. 
“Somebody should ought to have tipped 
off Peggy Porter.” 

“You've got me all wrong, dearie,” 
exclaimed Madeline. ‘I sometimes has 
unselfish intentions just like other folks. 
Well, the next morning Dick come for me 
an’ I bought a spool of thread here, an’ a 
dime’s worth of ribbon there, an’ a few 
other little things like that so he wouldn’t 
catch on, After we’d shopped around about 
an hour, I suddenly ast him did he believe 
in cave-man stuff? 

“What do you mean?’ asts Dick. 

“*Winning a girl by force or surprise,’ 
says I. 

“*T still don’t get you,’ says Dick. 

“*You'd rather have this wedding be- 
tween you an’ Peggy real, instead of make- 
believe, wouldn’t you?’ asts I. 

““*You bet your life I would,’ says Dick, 
‘but Peggy wouldn't.’ 

“*How do you know?’ says I. 
ain’t never ast her.’ 

“*T'd be turned down if I did,’ said he. 

“*You don’t know women like I do,’ 
says I. 

““*Stop talking in riddles,’ says he. 

“**Well,’”’ says I, ‘‘if I was you, which I 
ain’t, I'd marry Peggy Porter during the 
show an’ tell her about it afterward.’ 

“*Quit your kidding,’ says he. ‘Peggy 
would never speak to me again, an’ besides 
it can’t be done.’ 

“*Dick,’” says I, ‘you’re a nice feller, but 
you ain’t never gonna get nowhere with 
women if you don’t perk up. Grab Peggy 
while the grabbing’s good.’ 

““*Suppose she don’t love me?’ asts he. 

“*That’s out, on account of your money,’ 
answers I. 

‘**Wealth don’t count with her,’ remarks 
he. (Continued on Page 60) 
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‘The Keys to Happiness 


—the ONE Gift the Entire Family Wants this Christmas 
for Days of Joy Together 


HE car you've been putting off so long. . . . they're 
talking about it, perhaps in hushed tones when you're 
not around . .. it’s what they want this Christmas, more than 
anything else in the world. They may not tell you—but 
they're hoping you'll buy it. In a mysterious jewel box — for 
the very top of the Christmas tree—are the keys to that car. 


* * * 


The car, of course, is the Studebaker Big Six Sedan; a car 
that will bring days —yes, years — of joy to the entire family. 
One-Profit value and Unit-Buile construction have made 
the Big Six the fastest-selling high-powered car in the world. 


According to the rating of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, only seven American cars exceed the Big Six in 
horsepower. The car among these seven which is lowest 
in price, costs twice as much as the Studebaker Big Six. 
Others cost four times as much. 


But no other high-powered car in the world enjoys 
the benefit of volume production. No other high-powered 
American car is built on a One-Profit basis. 


Therefore, you can buy the seven- passenger Big Six 
Sedan for only $2245 plus freight and war tax. 


This Sedan, illustrated below, is richly upholstered in 
genuine mohair. It offers scores of thousands of miles of 
excess transportation —every mile of it not only comfortable 
but luxurious. 


And you may buy it at once in confidence that Stude- 
baker will not bring out a new line of yearly models at the 
January Automobile Shows. Studebaker facilities enable us 
to keep our cars as up-to-date as the new yearly models. 
Therefore Studebaker buyers have immediate advantage 
of our engineering achievements. 


Keys to any Studebaker Big Six will prove, indeed, the 
keys to happiness. 


STUDEBAKER BIG SIX SEDAN (7-PASSENGER) — $2245, 

























































Give Your Family This 





Supreme sift 


Any Studebaker Dealer will arrange de- 
livery for Chrifimas morning, Chrifimas 
Eve or any time you designate. And 
arrange the terms of payment under 
Studebaker’s Budget Plan of Purchase 


to fit your individual requirements, 


FREIGHT AND WAR TAX EXTRA 
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Watch This 


Column 


RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT IN 
“HIS PEOPLE” 


The East Side of New York 


is to all intents and purposes a city 
apart. While it lives under and obeys the 
laws of the American metropolis, it repre- 
sents the four corners of Europe, and its 
ways are ways that we all do not appre- 
ciate or understand. 


In this colorful setting Uni- 
versal’s tender and stirring home 
drama of ‘‘ Hie People’’ is laid. All New 
York went to see it at the Astor Theatre 
where it played at regular theatre prices, 
ranging as high as $1.65 per seat. The 
critics gave it remarkable praise. 


Briefly the story is that of a 
Jew who came from abroad and 
settled on the East Side. He was a Rabbi, 
but his calling proved a poor breadwinner 
for his family. He took to peddling, and 
he and the rest of the family give all their 
money and efforts toward educating the 
oldest son who is studying law. The son 
becomes ashamed of his people and at a 
dinner where his betrothal to the daughter 
of a Judge is to be announced, he declares 
that he is an orphan. The younger son, 
whom the father has regarded as a black 
sheep because he became a prize-fighter, 
wins his way to the top and devotes his 
winnings to the support of his parents. He 
hears of his brother’s disloyalty and, going 
to the dinner, drags the traitor home and 
forces him to beg forgiveness. Through 
the picture is a beautiful love siory. 


Perhaps you can imagine 
RUDOLPH SCHILDKRAUT in the réle 
of the Rabbi-peddler. He is ene of the finest char- 
acter actors in America today. And the supporting 
cast is worthy of comment, consisting of ROSA 
ROSANOVA, GEORGE LEWIS, BLANCHE 
MAHAFFEY, VIRGINIA BROWN FAIRE, 
KATE PRICE, NAT CARR and others. Direction 
by Edward Slomen 


At this time I wish all my friends 
of this column a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year, coupled with the hope that we 
will continue (riends for many years to come. | have 
enjoyed our mai! acquaintance beyond measure. 


(arl Laemmle 
v 4a President 
(To be centinued next week) 


If you want « copy of our new “White List"’ booklet 
—just say the word —it's free—you can have 
autographed photograph of Mary Philbin tor 
10¢ in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“*Then why did she pick you?’ comes 
back I. 

“* Pick me for what?’ asts he. 

*** For the bridegroom?’ laughs I. 

“*We matched for it, didn’t we?’ asts he. 

“*That was all framed,’ says I, showing 
him the trick quarter. 

***Tg this on the level?’ asts he. 

“«The quarter ain’t, but the choosing 
was,’ says I. An’ I told him how it hap- 
pened. After that soaked in good I ex- 
plained what a wow of a finish a surprise 
| wedding would be for the show, an’ ast him 

was he game, 

“*How about the license?’ asts he. 

| “*T got that all figured out too,’ says I. 
| ‘I told Peggy I had been through two wed- 
| dings an’ knew all the ropes an’ ribbons an’ 
would she let me handle the details. She 
told me to go ahead, anything being all 
right with her. I ain’t much of a lawyer, 
but it seems to me them words gives me 
powers of attorney or something like that, 
don’t they?’ 

“*Tt might be so construed,’ said Dick. 

“*Tt’s up to you,’ says I. 

““* We're on our way to Mineola,’ says he. 
an’ he stepped on the gas. 

“Well as we drove to the courthouse he 
told me how old Peggy was an’ her parents 
first names an’ everything. The license 
clerk was a awful nice feller an’ didn’t ast 
| me no fool questions what I couldn’t an- 
swer with a straight face, so getting the 
permit was easy. I took it an’ put it in my 
purse where it couldn’t get lost or nothing.” 

“But you committed perjury, swearing 
you was Peggy Porter,”’ exclaimed Dot. 

“What's a little thing like that when I 
could unite two loving hearts an’ get a wow 
of a finish at the same time? Well, on the 
way back to Woodlane I made Dick swear 
not to breathe a word of our surprise to any- 
body. By. the time we got to Cousin Amy’s 
an’ he let me out on the front steps, he had 
decided on four different bridal tours, an’ 
changed his mind about all of ‘em ‘cause 
none of ‘em wasn’t good enough. As he 
started away I whispered to him ‘Bring a 
wedding ring.’ 

***T'll use my mother’s,’ says he, 

“*Be sure it ain’t your great-grand- 
mcther’s,’ says I, an’ it looked to me like he 
blushed the whole length of the driveway.” 

“Did you tell your Cousin Amy what 
you had done?” asked Dot. 

“TI did not,” answered Madeline. ‘She 
couldn’t keep a secret fifteen minutes, an’ 
besides it wasn’t none of her business any- 
way. Well, Dick mustta been tight 
mouthed all right, cause at the dress re- 
hearsal two nights later nobody didn’t sus- 
pect nothing, so I knew he hadn't told. 
While we're talking about dress rehearsals, 
I'm here to state the one that night was the 
rawest I ever seen. Everything went wrong, 
even my temper. Before it was over the 
entire cast was disgusted an’ down in the 
mouth, an’ would of give up the whole 
business, if the tickets hadn’t been sold an’ 
the theater engaged. Of course I cheered 
‘em up the best I could with that old gag 
about a bad rehearsal foretelling a great 
show, but they went home believing they 
had an awful flop on their hands.” 

“Amateurs is always like that,” said 
Dot. “I guess a good night’s sleep brought 
‘em back to normal, didn’t it?” 

“Something did, dearie, ‘cause when 
they showed up for the performance they 
was as lively as a bunch of trained fleas. 
Well, you never seen such a swell audience 
| in your life. Limousines was parked solid, 
| five blocks around the theater, an’ every- 
thing out front was in soup an’ fish. The 
cast was on their toes the minute the over- 
ture started, an’ they played every scene 
as if Ziggy was out front looking for new 
figures to glorify. Of course a few curtains 
dropped in the wrong place an’ the lights 
went out in the middle of a important cli- 
max, but I don’t think the audience noticed 
it. 

“Every song went over great, flat notes 
an’ all, an’ the chorus kicked so high I 
betcha their muscles was sore for a month. 
| Weil, finally we come to the bridal scene an’, 
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dearie, it was grand. The house had a 
organ for pictures, an’ we used that for the 
wedding march. First come Rev. Dr. Ed- 
monds, an’ then the bride an’ her father. 
Dick Sanford an’ Jack Remington, his best 
man, with murder written all over his face, 
entered from the other side an’ met under a 
big bell of orange blossoms. Then come the 
bridesmaids an’ groomsmen. There was 
enough of ’em to fill the Hippodrome, but 
they all had to get on. Doctor Edmonds 
had a soft, sweet voice an’ he married ’em 
so impressive everybody was crying on ac- 
count of the unpleasant recollections it 
brought back. Well as soon as I heard the 
words ‘I now declare you man an’ wife,’ I 
signaled for the curtain an’ it come down to 
the biggest applause I ever heard, an’ you 
know that’s a lot for me to say. I hollered 
for everybody on the stage to stand still 
*cause it was a cinch they’d have to take 
not less than ten bows. Well, them folks 
out front clapped an’ cheered an’ did every- 
thing but break up the seats. I figured I’d 
let the cast take three bows before I un- 
corked my surprise, an’ after that it would 
simply be a case of how long the stage hands 
could hold out, pulling that heavy curtain 
up an’ down. I hadn’t counted on them 
Woodlane folks for no trick stuff though 
an’ therefore wasn’t prepared for what hap- 
pened. About the second time the curtair. 
went up, somebody grabbed me where I 
was standing in the wings an’ dragged me 
on the stage.” 

“Which made you awful sore,”’ said Dot. 

“No it didn’t—I was dressed for it,’’ re- 
plied Madeline. ‘Well, when I got out 
there the Rev. Dr. Edmonds reached in 
his pocket an’ pulled out a big purple jew- 
elry box. Then he cleared his throat an’ be- 
gan making a speech to me. 

“*Miss Vancastle,’ said he, ‘this com- 
munity would indeed be unappreciative if 
they allowed you to go unrewarded for 
your untiring efforts in behalf of one of our 
local charit'es—the poor little orphans. 
You have assisted in raising funds which 
will bring sunshine an’ happiness into their 
lives. 

“*A great deal of the credit for the suc- 
cess of this splendid undertaking is due 
you, an’ we, the members of the cast of the 
Woodlane Follies, want you to accept this 
slight token of our esteem an’ good will.’ 
An’ with that he handed me the most gor- 
geous gold vanity case you ever laid your 
eyes on.” 

“Wasn't it nice of ’em to do that?” 
asked Dot. 

“Well, dearie, for a minute I was took 
right off my feet, but I got started somehow 
an’ told 'em it had been fun to help 'em, an’ 
I didn’t need no rewards, but just thesame I 
would always treasure that solid gold vanity, 
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not for its intrinsic value, but because 
it would ever remind me of the happy days 
I had spent with them. Then I told ’em I 
had not only made the orphans happy, but 
had united two loving hearts at the same 
time, ‘cause the wedding they had just 
seen was real instead of play-acting. I had 
figured when I sprung that it would be the 
signal for the fireworks to begin again, but 
the fuse mustta been wet ‘cause it didn’t 
explode. Some of the cast turned green an’ 
the others grinned like they had the colic or 
something. The Rev. Dr. Edmonds smiled 
that kindly smile of his an’ stepping for- 
ward told the audience I must be playin’ 
a little joke on ’em. He said the wedding 
wasn’t really real ‘cause he hadn’t been 
handed no license, without which it couldn’t 
be legal. 

“*Oh, yes, you were,’ says I, ‘but you 
mustta forgot it. Feel in your pockets.’ He 
did an’ pulled out the parchment I had 
slipped in during the show when he wasn’t 
looking. He read it over once to himself, 
while everybody held their breath. Then he 
cleared his throat again an’ said, ‘Ladies an’ 
gentlemen, strange as it may seem I hold 
in my hand a legal license for the marriage 
of Richard Sanford an’ Margaret Porter. 
It is signed by the county clerk an’ bears 
his seal.’ Well, dearie, I never seen so 
much excitement in any one minute in my 
life before. Peggy screamed, ‘No, no, it’s 
all a mistake,’ an’ fainted dead away. 
When she said that, Dick Sanford turned 
red an’ Jack Remington laughed so loud 
you could have heard him in the box office 
out front. Somebody hollered for water for 
Peggy an’ others yelled for whisky, so they 
took her in the dressing room an’ give her 
both. Well, it suddenly begin to dawn on 
me that I mightta been wrong in not con- 
sulting the executive committee about the 
wedding, 'cause there they left me standing 
in the middle of the stage, all alone, like I 
had the smallpox or something. Finally I 
went into the dressing room where they had 
took Peggy to see if she’d come to enough 
to receive congratulations. If icy stares 
could of froze me I would of been stiff be- 
fore I got halfway in. 

“*Who obtained that marriage license?’ 
ast Peggy’s old man as soon as he seen me. 

““*T did,’ says I. ‘What's the matter with 
you people, you seem put out over some- 
thing.’ 

“**Put out!’ yells he. ‘That’s what should 
have been done to you before you got in. 
What do you mean by projecting yourself 
into our affairs in this manner?’ 

‘** Peggy wanted to marry this Dick San- 
ford, didn’t she?’ asts I. 

***She did not,’ answers he. 

**Well, she told me she did,’ comes 
back I. 

“*T didn’t do anything of the kind,’ 
sobbed Peggy. ‘I wanted to marry Jack 
Remington, but he wouldn’t propose. I 
thought if he saw me wedded to Dick in 
the play he’d get jealous an’ tell me he 
loved me.’ 

***Well, I’m no mind reader,’ yells I. 

““*No, but you’re a great little cupid,’ 
says Jack Remington, walking into the 
room, he having overheard Peggy’s remark. 
‘I do love you, dear, an’ I now lay my an- 
cient name an’ shrunken bank account at 
your feet. Will you accept them?’ 

“*T would, but I’m married to Dick,’ 
wails Peggy. 

““*Oh, no, you’re not,’ laughs Jack. ‘My 
lawyer just told me it wasn’t legal an’ you 
don’t even need to have it annulled.’ Then 
they went into a clinch. 

“*T’'m sorry I mixed things up,’ says I. 
‘I didn’t mean no harm. All I was trying 
to do was get a wow finish for the show.’ 

“*You got it,’ says Peggy. ‘Let’s forgive 
her, dear.’ 

“*Gladly,’ answered Jack, ‘but Dick 
Sanford an’ his friends never will.’ 

“An’ they didn’t—neither did Cousin 
Amy. That’s why I’m so down on ama- 
teurs; they give too many wrong cues. 
Wasn’t I lucky though? They presented 
me with that solid gold vanity before I told 
‘em about the wedding, instead of after- 
ward.” 
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this roof of old world charm 


HE outstanding charm in the Eng- 
Tiish Cottage type of home is its 
thatch roof. Reminiscent of Merrie 
Englande in bygone days, it adds a rare 
touch of medieval beauty. 

But such a roof has been expensive. 

Now, you can have this old world 
charm and quaintness for your home, 
in a roof of moderate cost—The Rich- 
ardson Multicrome Thatch. 

A typically picturesque roof with 
softly blending tones of weathered 
brown and tile red slate flakes, or if 
you prefer, weathered brown and gray 
green. Both colorings suggest the high- 
ways and hedgerows and downs of 
England's countryside. 

This quaint roof, introduced only a 
short time ago, has enjoyed immediate 
acceptance. Architects, builders, new 
home owners and those who have re- 
cently re-roofed, all appreciate its 
Period effect and mellow freshness. 

Multicrome Thatch is exceptionally 
easy to apply. No expensive trimming 
or steaming is necessary. It comes in 
convenient sections, all cut and ready 
to lay directly on the roof boards. 


This is only one of the beautiful effects 
you can secure with Richardson Multi- 
crome Roofs. The other new colorings 
are equally attractive on different types 
of homes. 

Other rich blends of color 


The opal roof, for example, is just 


nicl eebtte, 
50% thicker than 


the ordinary roof 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Super-Giant Shingles—extra large 
extra heavy. Its 50% greater thick- 
ness adds both beauty of texture and 
years of endurance. Its base is sturdy, 
long-fibre Richardson felt. Its water 
proofing is Viskalt—g9.8% pure bitu- 
men, especially vacuum-processed 
Its surface is slate in close, over- 
1 lapping flakes—further protection 
against weather and fire hazards 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is eco- 
nomical to lay and equally good for 


new or over-the-old-roof jobs. 
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the roof for a home of creamy stucco. 
And on a brick home of almost any 
color, the tapestry tan is unusually 
effective. 

Before you build, before you re-roof, 
by all means see these new colorings. 

With them you can make the roof 
one of the most effective units of your 
decorative scheme. One of them can 
give your home just the distinction and 
charm you have always wanted. 


To help you choose 


To help you choose the roof which will 
make the most of this opportunity we 
have prepared an authoritative booklet, 
What Celor for the Roof? 

In it, there is page after page of 
beautiful homes in different arcuitec- 
tural styles, all in color to show the 
most tasteful effects in body, trim and 
roof combinations. Interestingly ex- 
plained, too, are the principles of all 
good color schemes. 

And with the Richardson Har- 
monizer which it contains you can see 
the complete effect of 54 different roof 
and house combinations. 

The price of the book and Har- 


monizer is 25c. Send the coupon below 
for your copy. 


See the new colors at your dealer's 


Your nearest dealer in buiiding materials 
can show you these and other beautiful 
Multicrome Roofs. He will te!l you, too, 
why the points mentioned in the panel 
at the left make their beauty /asting 
Dearers: Write us about securing the Richardson 
franchise for your territory 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City Chicago 
Atlanta New Orleans Dallas 
63 Albany St., Cambridge 
. (Boston) 
West Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco 


The Richardson Company 
Lockland, Ohto 





Dept. 86-M 
Enclosed find 15c (stamps or coin). Send me 
your new booklet, What Color for the Roof 
Nume 
Street 


Check here for free booklet, 
A Richardson Product for Every Roofing Need 


The Richardson Company 
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and trailing blindly among the thickets in 
the guiches. “Rand! Rand Farlow!” 
Once the shrill ery routed out a distant 
band of bighorn that went scuttering over 
the rocks toward the crest; another time a 
black-tailed buck leaped out from a gully 
and went crashing through the brush to the 
cover of a patch of timber. Well on in the 
morning Lippitt all at once pulled in his 
horse. “No use, Judy-gal,” he raumbled. 

His red face was streaked with moisture. 
The sun shone down fiercely; there was no 
wind, besides; and even the tough range 
horses had begun to show in their heaving 
flanks and the sweat caked on their coats 
signs of the toil they'd been put to. “’Taint 
no good,” grumbled Dozey Lippitt. 

With an effort Judy raised herself in the 
stirrups. “Rand!” she shouted. 

She shouted, true, or tried to; but it was 
little mere than a whisper that came now 
from her rasped, burning throat. Lippitt 
without further ado turned his horse 
around, and after that she did not shout 
again, The reins hung limply in her hand, 
and giving her mount its head she let it 
pick its own way as they made a hurried 
descent from the mountain. Lippitt’s one 
aim now was to reach the head of the 
Cayuse cafion before dark, 

They stopped only once during the day— 
then only long enough to boil the kettle, 
snatch a hasty bite. That is to say, Lippitt 
did. Judy, however, touched nothing ex- 
cept a sip or two of the black tea he urged 
upon her. Her face listless, she stared back 
at the country out of which they had come, 
her eyes roving over the valley and the 
open spaces along its sides. But there was 
nothing to be seen, only hills; and Lippitt 
having finished with his food, she silently 
let him help her into the saddle again. 
Darkness fell just as they neared the cafion 
through which ran the Cayuse. 

As the hillsides pinched in toward it 
Lippitt headed into a patch of timber. 
“We'll camp yere,” he said sullenly. 

Judy looked at him blankly, as if she 
didn’t understand. 

“Camp?” 

Without 
down, 

He himself was well-nigh tuckered. For 
all that, though, through the last two hours 
or so there had been about him a fever of 
haste and energy in the way he'd ramped 
the jaded horses along. Miles back, after 
a sharp, sudden giance at her, he had leaned 
down and taken her horse by the bridle. 
Judy made no remonstrance. By now she 
had ceased to sweep the valley and the hill- 
sides with her eyes, and lurched forward in 
the saddle, she clung mechanically to its 
horn, Qace she was on the ground, how- 
ever, she leaned against a tree, her face to 
the valley, her eyes once more roving. 
Lippitt hurriedly built a fire, and near it 
he spread the damp, soggy blankets. 

“You lay down here,” he directed. 

She shook her head. “I've got to watch, 
He might come along any time,” she said. 

Darkness had fallen, its mantle blotting 
out the hills, before she gave up and crept 
in to the fire. “i'm cold,” she said; and 
silently Lippitt wrapped the biankets about 
her. “In the morning, if Rand don’t come, 
we'll go back,” she said. 

There was no doubt she meant it; and 
under his breath the horse wrangler growled 
a curse, Rand Farlow could be damned. 
After his one glance at ner that time back 
up thevalley, Dezey had seen enough in her 
glazed eyes and hot, dry face to fill him 
anew with fright. His one purpose now 
was to get that gir! at all speed out of this 
hell of broken hills, its maze of rock, trees 
and blind gullies. He slept little through 
the night. She toased fitfully, moaning to 
herself; and his time was filled in keeping 
the fire going and the blankets tucked 
about her. At the first peep of daylight 
they were off. 

She was talking to herself when somehow 
he got her on her horse. ‘Custard or apple, 


replying, Lippitt lifted her 
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brother? Two eggs, Mr. Murchison, up- 
side down. Doughnuts are two for a dime, 
friend.”” Dozey Lippitt caught her by the 
shoulder, steadying the tall, slim figure in 
the saddle; and for a moment he was nearly 
frantic. “Judy, hit’s juss Dozey here as is 
a-speakin'. Don’t ye know me?” 

She smiled at him giddily. ‘‘Mawnin’, 
Dozey. Did ye see Mr. Farlow this a.M.? 
He went out on Number 88, a-going home 
to his folks back East. He's rich, you 
know.” 

As they went on down the cafion, Dozey 
holding her in the saddle, for the first time 
in his life he was sniveling openly. Mean- 
while, back in the direction of the Cayuse 
ranch other events were occurring. 

According to the terse but graphic opinion 
of one Hog Eye Peters, in Pinto “hell wos 
a-poppin hot!’’ Somehow a whisper had 
crept out that something had happened 
to Rand Farlow, the nephew of Ross 
Harbison, deceased; and as Farlow and 
his sister were now the late ranchman’s 
legal heirs, the lawyers at Lattimer had 
offered a reward for any trace of him, dead 
or alive. Egged on by this, stray knots 
of nesters and cow hands were hunting 
the foothills high and low on the chance 
that he might have wandered into them. 
Then a rumor of the truth, that Farlow had 
been shanghaied, carried off by force, 
spread like a range fire up and down the 
railroad; and that was enough for Peters, 
He knew where Farlow was, why he'd been 
taken there. He knew, too, who was with 
him; and if Pinto learned it, too, a gang 
would break headlong for the Clawham- 
mer country, their eye on the reward; and 
there would be trouble back in among the 
hills. Thus, a day and a half later, the hour 
some time about noon, Hog and a half 
dozen hands from the Cayuse ranch were 
bustling along up the cafion trail when a 
madman on a horse rode into view, shout- 
ing. It was Dozey Lippitt. His horse was 
caked with foam, its flanks were heaving; 
and wild-eyed, it was being spurred over the 
rocks as if the bed of the Cayuse had been 
open prairie. Yelling something from afar, 
its rider swung about; and he was already 
frantically heading back upstream when 
Peters overtook him. 

Lippitt didn’t halt. He struck off fiercely 
the hand that tried to grip him by the arm. 
“Didn’t I tell ye!” he snarled. “She's 
outer her head, hurt—dyin’ mebbe!” At 
the word “dying” Hog galloped too. 

Lippitt gasped out what had happened. 
He had spied them from afar; and though 
they would have reached him in time he 
hadn't waited. ‘‘She fit me, Hog. She wos 
hell bent t’ turn back 'nd hunt him, ravin’ 
so’s I c’d no more’n holt her.” Regardless 
of the others he let himself go and choked 
over a man’s-size sob. “‘She’s a dyin’ on 
us, Hog.” 

But Judy, of course, didn’t die. 


xx 


HE did not die. It would take more 

than even what she had gone through to 
kill a girl of her vitality; and three days 
later, back in the ranch house and lying on 
the same bed in the same room out of which 
Jeff Caswell had passed two years before to 
the big range out beyond, the tawny head 
pressed down among the pillows stirred of 
a sudden, Judy’s eyes at the same time 
opening. 

As they did so a dim figure beside the 
bed rose and bent over her. ‘ Yes, deary,”’ 
soothed a voice. 

It was Mrs. Castro’s voice. 

The doctor had come. Hog Peters, it 
seemed, had sent one of the men on ahead; 
and when the others and Judy reached the 
ranch at dead of night the doctor was there, 
waiting. With the doctor had arrived Mrs. 
Castro, the pony she rode creaking, it might 
be sa‘d, under Mrs. Castro’s not too girlish 
figure. She had declined, however, other 
means of conveyance, though indeed the 
offer had been made to send to Lattimer 


for it. “A spring wagon? What do I want 
of any spring wagon?” she’d inquired, add- 
ing vehemently, “I’m a ranch girl, I am; 
not any punkin-rollin’ nester’s woman. You 
gimme a hawse!”’ Thus, skirts flying and 
elbows pumping, the lady had arrived full 
tilt at the Cayuse ranch, though it’s to be 
said the horse for some time to come would 
not be of much use to anyone. “Now, 
how’s she?”’ Mrs. Castro had demanded 
the instant the doctor had emerged from 
the patient’s bedroom. 

The patient would do, the doctor had 
replied; and Mrs. Castro had nodded 
sagely. “ Yeah, it would take an ax to kill 
her,” she remarked. 

No jest was intended. It merely con- 
veyed in Mrs. Castro’s manner her admira- 
tion of Judy Caswell’s indomitable grit and 
resolution. True, it might be days, perhaps 
weeks, before she would be able to use her 
foot again; she might also always hobble 
with a limp. But the fever was gone now; 
she already was on the mend; and as her 
gray eyes opened, Mrs. Castro smiled en- 
couragingly. “‘ Feelin’ some better, girlie?” 

Judy bobbed her head silently. 

Though Mrs. Castro may not have known 
it, for a long while she had been lying awake. 
Presently shespoke, her voice barely audible, 
but Mrs. Castro must have heard. Start- 
ing, at any rate, and her air evasive, all at 
once she began hastily to fuss with the bed 
covers, tucking them in energetically, 
though already they were neat enough. 
‘Now just you lay ’nd snooze, dearie,” she 
soothed, adding hurriedly, “I'll be right 
here by you, a-sittin’.”’ 

Judy’s response was to sit up instantly. 
The line of her mouth, too, straightened 
rigidly—the old look of stubborn deter- 
mination. “You haven’t answered me. 
Have they found—found him?” 

“Why, no,” returned Mrs. Castro 
grudgingly. 

Instantly, however, she volubly qualified 
the statement. “‘ Understand now, I’m not 
a-sayin’ they won't. A hull bilin’ o’ folks, 
cow hands 'nd sech, is out a-searchin’; ’nd 
they'll fetch to him aw right, aw right, or 
I'm aliar. Yeah; five hunnerd reward’s 
offered f’r him, you know; ‘nd wot thet 
thur bunch wouldn’t do for five hunnerd 
ain't fit for no lady to mention. Now juss 
you close your eyes 'nd go day-day, sweetie.” 

Judy, though, didn’t go day-day. She 
remained sitting up, her eyes set on the dis- 
tance. Then she spoke again; and the man 
astray in the hills seemed for the moment 
to have gone from her thoughts. “Fid 
Murchison hired anyone at the lunch 
counter yet?" she asked abruptly. 

“Huh?” Mrs. Castro inquired. 

Judy repeated the question, and the lady 
shook her head. “Not so’s t’ speak, Judy. 
He did take on a hussy f’m up th’ line, a 
sassy thing, all curls ’nd giggles; but Fid, 
he bounced her prompt. He said she scan- 
dalized even th’ doughnuts; on’y wot’s that 
gotta do with you now?” 

“1? Why, I’m going back to work,” 
murmured Judy; and Mrs. Castro gave 
her a baffled look. 

“Wot, biscuit shootin Then suddenly 
remembering the change in Judy's fortunes 
she added hastily, “Oh, yes; I plumb for- 
got. Ain’t life rough to we women!” 

Judy smiled, the smile wistful. “You 
mean the money, I suppose. The money’s 
nothing. It never did seem real—only a 
kind of dream and all; though I did hope it 
would help make me what I wasn’t, never 
will be. He ‘ll go home now, back East.” 

“East? What say, dearie?” 

“Rand,” Judy answered absently. 

Mrs. Castro peered at her queerly. 

She still was eying the figure on the bed 
when Judy again spoke, her voice far away, 
like her glance. “It’s not as if he was my 
man, mine. If he was I’d not be lying here. 
I'd be out in the hills, hunting, riding every- 
where till I found him. The others are 
doing that though. They’ll find him, too; 
and he’ll be all right, what’s more. I did 
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that much for him anyway; she never 
could have!” 

“She?” Mrs. Castro gaped. 

“ Adelaide—yes.”’ 

“What say?” inquired Mrs. Castro. 

Judy gave a little laugh. “‘Isn’t life just 
funny? When he was worthless and low- 
down it was like he was all mine, nobody 
else’s. Now, when I’ve made him and he’s 
on his feet and stepping, a man you could 
be proud of, he isn’t mine any more than if 
I'd never seen him.- Qh, well; I guess I'll 
go to sleep now.” 

She turned and gave the pillows a busi- 
nesslike jab. “Kind of reckless of me when 
I heaved that alarm clock of mine out of the 
window.” 

Mrs. Castro was seen to start. “Which?” 

“T’ll have to be up bright and early,” said 
Judy, “if I’m getting back to Pinto.” Mrs. 
Castro was still baffled, and Judy gave the 
pillows another jab. “Fid Murchison, 
Minnie. He’s always fussy when I turn up 
late. There'll be pie and doughnuts all over 
the place unless I get there early.” 

Of all this, however, one thing remains 
to be said. Judy was right in her calm as- 
sumption that Rand Farlow was on his feet 
and stepping. Two days later the news 
burst in Pinto. 

4X1 
“APPLE ’r custard, friend?” 

It was 6:30 A.M.—not P.M., under- 
stand. The way train from Lattimer, Red 
Gulch, Quartzite and other stops was in; 
and eastbound Number 88 momentarily 
was expected. A throng of early morning 
passengers crowded the lunch room; and 
behind the nickel-plated boiler, working 
actively, Fid Murchison’s assistant was put 
to a test of her abilities. In these she some- 
what was hindered by a heavy homemade 
crutch, a mere stick with a crossbeam, 
tucked in under her arm. The customer she 
addressed not wishing for pie but eggs, two 
fried on both sides, the tall, slim girl smiled 
brightly and hobbling to the slide in the 
kitchen-cubby door, she bent down to the 
opening. “Two in a hurry, upside down; 
ham for a side,” she called. Then, hobbling 
back to the counter, still active and alert in 
spite of her injury, she was busily drawing 
coffee from an urn and passing out pie 
when all at once she paused, an audible 
gasp escaping her. ‘Why! Youstill here?” 
she exclaimed. 

It was a youth in brass buttons and a 
peaked hat she addressed. Under his arm 
was a sheaf of mornings and weeklies; and 
laying these on a stool, he looked up and 
snarled, “Cut out the razz, queenie. It 
was on’y lass week I come through. You 
sawn me.” 

Last week! Was it only that? With all 
that had happened, Judy could have 
thought it a lifetime; and as if in a dream, 
she stared at her old friend, the news 
butcher. “‘How’re ye fixed f’r custard?” 
he growled. 

Absurd and grotesque, all this, perhaps; 
yet what it had cost the girl with the crutch 
to return to the sordid, commonplace sur- 
roundings of the junction lunch room was 
something not to be reckonad lightly. It 
had taken grit, sheer heroism. She had no 
illusions as to the place and what its work 
involved; she had no illusions, either, as to 
the nature of the people she would have to 
face. Pinto was not different from other 
towns. It makes little difference, too, 
whether the towns be large or small. 
Human nature is hardly a matter of popu- 
lation. 

The junction cow town still buzzed like a 
hive. It knew the story now—most of it, 
anyway—and the rest lost little in the tell- 
ing, though who had let out the tale still 
was a question. It may have been one of 
the Cayuse hands or it may have been 
Truby Cole. Again, the mere winds may 
have spread it, for the tale was one not likely 
to be kept. Truby, however, had turned 
up again in Pinto. 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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It was the day before Judy returned that 
Truby got there. Before that Truby also 
had wandered in at the Cayuse ranch. Bat- 
tered and limping, he drove up to the horse 
corral the six pack ponies he had run off 
back at the Clawhammer; and loosening 
the gun in the holster on his hip, Dozey 
Lippitt had sauntered toward him. “Wal, 
you sneakin’ hawse thief!’’ Dozey greeted 
pleasantly. 

Truby’s air was hangdog yet defiant. 
“‘Whur’s she?” he mumble |. 

Lippitt spat. ‘She hain’t nowheres, fel- 
ler, as consarns any rustlin’ jayhawk like 
you!” Then, rancor and contempt getting 
the upper hand, the horse wrangler had 
turned loose the batteries of his invective, 
flaying Truby till he faded white. He 
eocked his hat, however, his air gallus. 
‘Fire away, Gridley, till ye bust,” drawled 
Truby sardonically; ‘I blammed that feller 
good back thur on th’ mountain, I reckon. 
Ain’t seen him yet, hev ye? ’Nd I lay on 
you won't mebbe.” Then he, too, spat. 
“Wot gits me, juss th’ same, is this yere 
Judy-gal! Hit ain’t me only, hit’s th’ hull 
of us. We're like we’re dirt underfoot, when 
along comes this yere dude, that low-down, 
’ndshe falls f’r him like he was a storybook.” 

“Dude er not, he trimmed you proper,” 
Dozey drawled. 

It was like a blow in the face. Truby ap- 
parently hadn’t thought of that; and a 
man proud of his warlike prowess, his jaw 
now fell. “I'll thank ye f’r my hawse,’’ he 
snarled. However, whether it was Truby 
or not with his troubles who had let out the 
tale of what had gone on back in the Claw- 
hammer country, this was not the point. 
The point was, with the story known and 
Judy aware of the grins and the talk she’d 
have to face, she’d faced it rotwithstand- 
ing. She had, for one thing, to earn her 
living. For another thing, still further, she 
had to pay back the money she had bor- 
rowed from the bank. The amount was 
two hundred dollars; and though all this, 
in that escapade, had been spent on Farlow, 
she still had to repay the debt. And on 
eleven dollars a week ——- 

What’s the use? Briefly, eastbound 
Number 88 had left; the way train bound 
back for Lattimer, Red Gulch and Quartz- 
ite had pulled out, too; and settling into its 
usual between-trains quiet, Pinto had 
lapsed into sleepy somnolence when the 
news that Rand Farlow had been found 
burst upon the town. 

“Wot you a-doin’ now, Judy?” 

It was Fid Murchison who spoke. Fid 
had perked his head in through the slide in 
the kitchen door; and his air alert, he eyed 
his assistant. 

“I’m shining the boiler; it’s a sight!’ she 
answered; and Fid nodded. 

“Yeah, the hand I had on wile you wos 
away raised hell, she did,” he remarked. 

His eyes furtive, Fid plucked his chin. 
“Say, Judy. Remember that thur hatchet- 
face wot wos in here a week past—his ma, 
savvy?” His? Judy knew what both the 
“him” and the hatchet-face meant; and for 
a moment the arm energetically burnishing 
the boiler came to a halt. 

“Well?” she breathed. 

“Wal, I wos meanin’ t’ tell you, Jude. 
Afore this I’d ’a’ done so, on’y I didn’t wish 
none t’ hinder y’r work, you wos doin’ so 
fine. Anyways, they wired her about him, 
it seems; ‘nd lass night she come through 
f'm the East. She was ridin’ Pullman.” 

Judy resumed her polishing. Sucking 
his teeth meditatively, Fid again spoke: 
‘I wos talkin’ with th’ operator, Judy; ’nd 
mebbe you'd like t’ hear, you bein’ inter- 
rusted, so’s t’ speak. He jess got a flash 
over th’ wire from up Quartzite. This fel- 
low Farlow come outer th’ hills this A. M., 
forty mile west.” 

There was a momentary sound in the 
lunch room, the noise of a crutch scraping 
suddenly on the floor. 

“Yeah, come a-runnin’ too,” nodded 
Fid; “all rags ’nd tatters, he wos a reg’lar 
sight. I guess mebbe he was outer his head, 
too; on’y he wos yellin’ ’nd screechin’ sun- 
thin’ "bout you, sayin’ you wos a-dyin’ up 
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yont by the Clawhammer, when everyone 
knows you're right here. Say, wot’s ailin’ 
you, anyways?” inquired Fid. 

Judy did- not faint. She never had 
fainted in her life. She was clinging to the 
counter, though, her clutch wabbling un- 
certainly; and the face she turned toward 
Fid Murchison was pasty white. 

“Oh, dear God,” whispered Judy; and 
Fid forgotten, all at once she slipped down 
on a stool, her arms out on the counter 
and her head laid on them. 
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AND FARLOW was alive, yes, and fur- 

ther to boot, not much the worse for the 
adventure, considering what he’d been 
through. For eight days, anyway, death 
had stared him in the face; but with a grit 
and a stubborn resolution new perhaps to 
the man, he had fought his way through 
one obstacle after another, making out to 
the railroad in a fashion that caused men 
who knew the hills to gape in amazement 
that he had done it. The wire from Let- 
timer was busy all day in talking to the 
Pinto operator about it. 

As was said, Quartzite was forty miles to 
the west, and that made it a mile or so over 
fifty miles from Pinto. How Farlow had 
gone that far astray was not to be wondered 
though. The marvel was that he hadn't 
gone farther. Back on Clawhammer horse- 
back after the fight with Truby Cole and 
when he had gone stumbling off in the dark, 
he had reached the crest, then gone on 
traveling. Truby’s bullet, it seemed, hadn’t 
done much damage; but sti!] dazed and be- 
wildered from his battle, all Farlow had 
been able to keep in mind was his purpose, 
the fact that ne must get help to the girl 
left helpless at the shack, Plunging down 
the opposite slope, he had in fact strayed 
from the trail even before he reached the 
foot of the horseback. However, having 
come at last to his senses, sometime during 
the night he had crawled in under a ledge 
for shelter; and his matches wet, unable to 
light a fire, he had lain out the hours till 
dawn. Then he had gone on again, confused 
even in daylight by the gullies and blind 
box cafions; so that by the time the day 
was half spent he was hopelessly astray and 
befuddled. 

Not much is to be told of the days that 
followed. All were alike, perhaps hope- 
lessly so. Two miles an hour is the utmost 
even an uble-bodied man can make through 
wild land; and often it is less. Farlow, 
though, knew enough to keep bearing south. 
Following the gulches and valleys when he 
could, he hit out over the peaks when he 
couldn’t. On the fifth day his hoarded 
food, a mere mouthful for each meal at the 
best, gave out utterly; yet he still hadn't 
caved. The streams held fish, trout; and 
he managed somehow with his bare hands 
to catch enough to keep him alive. Thus, 
over back of Quartzite on the eighth day a 
nester up early at his spring plowing saw a 
ragged scarecrow lurch out of the sagebrush 
at the edge of a near-by foothill. ‘Hi!’ he 
yelled. The figure turned and plunged to- 
ward him. 

Farlow’s eyes were sunken and his lips 
were swollen and cracked. He hardly could 
articulate. ‘Quick! Come on—get help!” 

The nester knew instinctively who he 
was, and he had collared Farlow when he 
turned to run on. “Here! They ain't no 
hurry. She’s safe a’ready down t’ Pinto.” 

Farlow’s legs went out from under him 
and he crumpled like a sack. From the 
ground he looked up at the nester. ‘Help 
me to my feet,’’ he said; “‘my legs won't 
hold me.” 

So much for that. The man given up for 
lost had been found—or he had found him- 
self; and there was an end to this element 
in the local excitement. Having lugged 
Farlow to his shack, the nester and his wife 
put him to bed, after which the man had 
saddled and ridden eight miles to a ranch 
that had a telephone. How the news was 
received one may imagine; but as the day 
went on and the hours one by one slid by to 
darkness, the doings in and around Pinto 
Junction were of a nature hardly in keeping 
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with what one might have looked to see. 
Westbound Number 79 had gone and the 
station platform was deserted when the 
door of the lunch room opened. Out of it 
emerged a tall, slim figure hobbling with a 
crutch. 

The hours had dragged by leadenly. 
Each time the clock on the wall wheezed, 
then struck, its chime thick and slow, 
she'd painfully counted the strokes. Each 
time, too, the door opened Judy had 
looked up alertly. Those who entered, 
though, were the familiar transient clientele 
at the pie counter—train hands, nesters and 
traveling men. “Apple, did you say? Oh, 
custard; pardon me.” “Doughnuts? I 
thought you ordered eggs.”” But now Num- 
ber 79 was gone; the day had ended; and 
Fid Murchison having long departed, Judy 
turned out the lamp beneath the nickel- 
plated boiler and locked the lunch-room 
door. 

She headed down the platform to the 
lighted window behind which the operator 
sat. As it was spring, he had the window 
open, and thump-thumping along, Judy 
paused beside it. “Anything for—for me, 
Homer?” 

Homer was the operator’s name. West- 
bound Number 79 was now out of the 
Pinto block; and having turned his board 
and the dispatcher’s office being busy with 
the line wire at the moment, Homer was 
perusing a magazine, which he had opened 
at the advertisements. On the page was the 
figure of a man with an outstretched finger 
pointed directly at one; and alongside this, 
printed in screaming type, appeared the 
legend: “I want you! Big money in rail- 
roads. Be a president.’’ On the opposite 
page was a similar figure with an out- 
stretched finger similarly pointed: ‘ Mil- 
lions in radio. Yours if you come to me.” 
His feet on the desk, Homer turned over the 
page. “Naw,” he said, 

Judy sighed and went on up the street 
toward Mrs. Castro’s. 

No news. Not any, at all events, from 
Farlow. He could have been dead or still 
lost, for all the word he’d sent to her. Dur- 
ing the day, however, one salient bit of in- 
formation had come in over the wire from 
Quartzite—a message relayed in the ordi- 
nary routine of railroad business, “ Hold 
drawing-room eastbound special 126 Chi- 
cago tomorrow Saturday name Randolph 
Farlow at Pinto Limes Agt.” Saturday! So 
soon too! Well, she might have expected. 
Hadn't she said so herself? 

The Palace Pool Parlor was lighted. The 
usual rabble stood lined up at the bar or 
clustered around the single pool table; and 
Judy halted momentarily in a shadow 
across the street from it. But it was only 
fora moment, Overhead the stars sparkled, 
the skies bright with the stellar multitude; 
and the spring night was drowsy with mur- 
muring sound—the hum of the insects in 
the grass; the lowing of a cow hunting fora 
lost calf among the coulees; and, far away, 
the eerie yip-yap of a coyote lilting its love 
song. As Judy pushed open the door at 
Mrs. Castro’s a voice from the back called 
out, “That you, dearie? Well, how’s 
tricks?” 

“Oh, all right,” replied Judy. 

“That’s nice,” rejoined Mrs. Castro; and 
Judy went on up the stairs, clinging to the 
banister and her homemade crutch thump- 
ing on the stair treads. She had the same 
room as before. The same threadbare drug- 
get was on the floor; and over the battered 
bureau hung the old familiar blistered 
mirror. Lighting the lamp, she set it on the 
table and looked about her; after which, 
still wearing her hat, she lowered herself to 
the sway-backed bed, sitting on the edge of 
it and staring fixedly at the wall paper. It 
was the same old wall paper too. 

Dawn was breaking when the alarm clock 
on her bureau let go with a wild hurrah. It 
was a new clock, however, she had bought 
the day before down at Bermy Rothapfel’s 
New York Racket Store. The old one still 
lay out beyond the fence where Judy had 
heaved it; and rousing herself, she rose, 
dressed and hobbled back down the street 
to the lunch room. 
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Another day had begun. 

Another, yes, though it could have been 
counted an eternity quite as well. After it, 
too, other days would go on indefinitely, 
each alike, each as if cut from the selfsame 
piece. Ere she unlocked the lunch-room 
door, however, and lit the lamp beneath the 
nickel-plated boiler, Judy trudged on along 
the platform to the telegraph window. In- 
side sat the operator. He was waiting for 
his relief; and exactly as she had left him 
the night before, he sat with his feet cocked 
up on the desk. “Anything for—for me 
yet?” she asked. 

“Naw,” Homer replied. 

But, as she had realized before, there 
wouldn’t be, of course. 

It was along toward noon that morning 
when Judy heard the lunch-room door 
open. Now, however, she no longer turned 
instinctively when anyone came in. Dully 
she went on with her work, cutting pie, 
stowing doughnuts in the jars. Extra 16, 
the mixed freight, would be along soon; and 
she must be ready for the rush of hungry 
ones. She looked up presently, to see Truby 
Cole standing by the counter. 

They were alone. Truby had closed the 
door behind him, and under his hatbrim 
she could see his face. It still was battered 
and discclored; but what caught and heid 
her were Truby’s eyes. They were blood- 
shot and murky. “Well?” said Judy after 
a@ pause. 

Truby drew in his breath, his face ugly. 
“T hear teil "bout this yere feller, that dude. 
Goin’ East, they say he is, chuckin’ you; 
on’y thet hain't nowt as surprises, not me. 
That’s why I blrmmed him back yont on 
Clawhammer.” 

“What d’you want, Truby?"\ asked Judy 
harshly. 

Truby drew a hand across his mouth, 
then licked his lips. “You knows what | 
wants, Jude. Mawnin’ ‘nd night I've 
wanted, come three year now; ‘nd I’m 
willin’ t’ die for it. You ain't a-goin’ t’ let 
this yere dogy put it over you; nuther am I. 
Say th’ word, Jude, 'nd I'll go fetch him if I 
hev to reach into hell with these yere two 
hands.” 

Judy had caught at her breath and she 
was staring at him with widening eyes. 
“You'll do what?” she asked. 

“Like I said,” returned Truby—-“ fetch 
him fur ye. He’s give you the laugh, mak- 
ing you a joke 'nd a shame; ‘nd now he’s 
lightin’ out. You hain’t got ary one but me 
t’ stop him, hev you?” 

“You'd do it?” 

“TI got my gun along, Jude.” 

She did not raise her voice. Sheset down, 
the plate in her hand; and the crutch under 
her arm, she clutched the counter's edge. 
She had not taken her eyes off Truby. 
“You lay finger on him, Truby Cole,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘and you'll settle for it! You know 
me. I'll tear you bit to bit!” She bared 
her teeth at him then. “ You hear?” 

He heard. ‘Judy, f'r eg 

“Oh, go on out of here!"’ snapped Judy; 
and turning her back on him she went on 
cutting pie. 

The hours went on. Eastbound Extra 
126 was not due to leave till eight at night, 
and until then she must keep on working 
Around five there was a scutter of pony’s 
feet outside and presently the door opened 
again, Fid Murchison was having a smoke, 
at the same time supervising the work 
Judy was doing at the moment. “Howdy, 
Doze,” he said, and went on supervising. 

Over Dozey’s shoulder appeared the lean, 
sinister features of Hog Peters. The two 
slouched in, their air pregnant with con- 
cern. Lippitt looked a moment at the 
lunch-room proprietor. “Fid, we got words 
we'd like to hev with Miss Judy here.” 

“Sure, shoot away,” said Fid; and in- . 
terested, he took a seat. From under his 
eyebrows the horse wrangler launched a 
look at him; then he gave his thumb a jeri. 

“Git!” he said succinctly. Fid got. 

Said Lippitt haltingly: “Judy-gal, me 
’nd Hog here we been a-thinkin’, so we 
come around; ‘nd this yere’s how we fig- 
gers: Us'nd you hevin’ been together senst 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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ye wos so high, we feels as we has some 
rights. Y’r poppy bein’ daid 'nd him also 
bein’ a friend to us, thet makes it further so. 
Which is wot I’m a-aimin’ at, Judy-gal; ’nd 
I asks you, thet’s all clear now, hain’t it?” 

Certainly. It was as clear as a bucket of 
tar. However, Judy knew the horse wran- 
gler. All he needed to get anywhere was 
time; and she smiled. ‘‘ Well?” she in- 
quired. 

“Hit’s thisaway: You ain’t cut out, ’nd 
we knows you ain’t, no more’n nawthin’, 
t’ hang out in no sech cow wallow as this 
yere.”’ 

“Yeah,” interposed Hog Peters. ‘‘ Dough- 
nut and pie!”’ 

Dozey echoed him. “‘ Hog hespeaks right, 
Judy, li'l’ gal; so I wants t’ tell yenow. We 
been down t’ Lattimer, I 'nd Hog, that a- 
bein’ wot kep’ us so long; but we ben thur, 
fetchin’ it back along with us.” 

“Fetching what?” inquired Judy. 

“From the bank, like I tells,” replied 
Lippitt—‘‘th’ money, don’t you know?” 

Judy gave a murmur of bewilderment. 
Even she failed to get the drift of Lippitt’s 
rambling speech; and his face hot, his eyes 
uneasy and uncomfortable, he thrust back 
his hat from his brow and wiped away the 
moisture. ‘‘Ain’t I said,” said Dozey— 
“‘th’ money I ’nd Hog has, th’ money into 
th’ bank thur. Hit’s sixteen hunnerd 
lackin’ a dollar-eighty in change; ’nd me 
‘nd Hog here we figgers ye c’d go East f’r 
a considerable spell on thet. Travelin’, 
seein’ things, a-goin’ t’ college maybe, like 
I said.” 

“No, you didn’t!” Hog contradicted; 
“‘you hain’t never mentioned nothin’ sech.” 

“Wal, I meant to anyways.” 

“Then why didn’t you say it?”’ retorted 
Peters. 

“Aw, go t’ blazes, Hog!” his partner re- 
turned. 

Judy had come out from behind the 
counter. She knew what that sixteen hun- 
dred was they’d brought from the bank at 
Lattimer. It was their savings, the stake 
laid up against the time when they’d have 
enough to buy a herd and go into business 
on their own; and often, over at the bunk 
house, she had heard them quarreling about 
brands, the merits of winter feeding and 
what breed of cows they’d run. As if she’d 
take that money! 

She was visibly frowning as she hobbled 
toward them, though there was something 
suspicious about the frown. “ You two quit 
fighting!’ she ordered sharply. ‘‘ Now who 
put you up to this—offering me money to 
go East?” 

“Hog,” answered Lippitt. 

“‘He lies,” said Hog; ‘‘he figgered it his- 
self.” 

“I don’t care who it was,” retorted Judy. 
“I’m not taking any travel to suit you or 
anyone. You put that money right back 
in the bank, you hear!” 

“Yes, ma’m,”’ responded Dozey meekly. 

“You ain’t mad any?” inquired Hog. 

Judy said no; and though they lingered, 
they still were uneasy. “You got any 
plans?” Lippitt asked. 

Plans? She was full of them. She was 
going to make Fid Murchison put up twill 
curtains in the window, and buy also a 
couple of side tables where lady passengers 
could sit. She also was considering whether 
she wouldn’t put in a geranium. She could 
send up the line for one; and —— 

“Plans f’r yerself,” interrupted Dozey. 

“Why, those are my plans,’”’ answered 
Judy. 

“You might git one of these yere caneer- 
ies wot sings,” suggested Hog Peters; and 
Judy laughed. She was, in fact, still laugh- 
ing when the two clanked out, their spurs 
jingling. Once they were gone, though, the 
laugh died out suddenly, leaving her gray 
eyes absorbed; and hobbling to a stool be- 
hind the nickel-plated boiler she glanced 
about her slowly, her eyes roving over the 
restricted confines of the lunch room, its 
array of pies and doughnuts. Then, of a 
sudden, Judy again stretched out both her 
arms on the counter and laid her head on 
them. “Hey, wot th’ haitch!” exclaimed 
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Fid Murchison, emerging at that moment 
from the kitchen cubby. 

Judy raised her head and looked at him, 
her face expressionless. ‘‘Did you order 
those eggs? We're out,’ she said. 

Three hours later the clock struck eight. 
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IGHT minutes after eight was the hour 

when eastbound 126, the Saturday 
extra, was due to leave Pinto Junction. 
Tonight was Saturday. 

The local from Lattimer, Red Gulch, 
Quartzite and other stops was late, but 
down the line near Latigo Butte the special 
already had whistled for the yard. She was 
traveling heavy tonight, a long line of Pull- 
mans tacked on behind the day coaches, 
and both day coaches and 
sleeping cars were filled. Judy 
shot a glance at the clock. 
Then she shot another glance 
at the kitchen-cubby slide. 
Behind it Fid Murchison 
darted to and fro, his nervous 
fussiness visible. Saturday 
was always a big night for Fid. 
Judy halted only for a mo- 
ment. 

Her face was stolid, blank. 
The crutch beneath her arm, 
however, wabbled uncer- 
tainly; and had one looked 
close it would have been seen 
that she was breathing swiftly. 
Just then, from outside, a 
screech of brakes sounded and 
there was a jar as the extra 
pulled up at the platform; and 
at the sound, instinctively her 
hand reached for the wide- 
mouthed bell on the shelf be- 
side the door. Habit rules, its 
subconscious impulses impel- 
ling; and the bell clutched in 
one hand and the other grasp- 
ing her crutch, she pushed 
open the lunch-room door. A 
herd of hungry patrons al- 
ready were streaming along 
the platform, though she 
didn’t seem to see them. At 
that instant, whistling stri- 
dently, the Lattimer local 
rumbled in and bumped to a 
standstill on the siding. The 
bell still clutched in her hand, 
though its clapper was mute, 
Judy hobbled round the cor- 
ner of the shed that housed 
the lunch room. 

“Hi!” a frantic voice 
yelled behind her. It 
was Fid Murchison’s 
voice. Already the 
counter was crowded; 
and beside himself, Fid 
yelled ‘‘Hi!’’ again. 
There wasnoreply. His 
assistant had disap- 
peared. 

It was dark out be- 
hind the freight shed. 
The structure shielded 
the ground there from 
the light streaming out y 
of the car viindows; «nd 
from the shadow one 
could look out unseen 
along the platform to the long line of Pull- 
mans standing in the dark. Passengers 
boarding the sleepers would be revealed in 
the glow from the Pullmans’ vestibules; and 
the lunch-room dinner bell still clutched in 
her hand, though forgotten, Judy waited. 

She had not long to wait. 

His mother came first, her eaglish, aristo- 
cratic features familiar. This time she had 
no lady’s maid along. Rand Farlow was 
just behind her, his hands filled with lug- 
gage; and stalking along silently, they made 
their way toward the Pullmans. The figure 
lurking in the shadow of the shed had a 
clear glimpse of the man she waited to see. 

She saw him, but she did not mean him 
to see her. She had no wish for that. As he 
went by, the bell in her hand gave an ab- 
rupt, muffled clank; and a gasp escaping 
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her, she clutched it tighter, at the same time 
shrinking farther into the shadow. There, 
bent forward on her crutch, she peered 
through the dark. 

The man striding along the platform 
showed little sign of the privation and peril 
he’d come through. His face, true, was 
lined, its cheeks lean and sunken; yet both 
his skin and his eyes were clear, the skin 
burned to a dark tan, wholesome and 
healthy. 

One would have had difficulty in sepa- 
rating him from the other men along the 
platform—the throng of wind-bitten, 
weathered range men and other huskies 
that gazed at him curiously as he went by. 
He paid no heed, however, to their glances. 
His head up, chin set and steady eyed, he 
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Thus, Skirts Flying and Zibows Pumping, the Lady Had 
Arrived Full Tilt at the Cayuse Ranch 


strode toward the Pullmans. The next in- 
stant, following his mother aboard, he was 
gone. 

Judy did rou. move. She still was bent 
forward on the wich, watching where he 
had disappeared. 

How long she stood there she could not 
have told. It may have been hours; again 
it could have been an eternity. Asa matter 
of fact, though, it was not more than six 
or seven minutes. “All-l-l aboar-r-rd!” a 
voice shouted. 

The porters in their white jackets swung 
up to the cars; the last of the belated pas- 
sengers scrambled up the car steps; and 
with a wheeze from its air line and a hoot 
and a grunt from the engine up ahead the 
train got under way. Then everything 
swam around Judy for a moment, and she 
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leaned up against the freight shed, seeing 
nothing. 

Again time, another eternity passed. She 
did not weep. What good would that have 
done? As she gazed fixedly and doggedly 
into the dark she had a feeling that the 
world about her, Pinto as its focus, steadily 
was closing in, engulfing her in its abyss 
of nothingness. Then again habit and the 
drear monotony of life, custom, reached out 
subconsciously to jog her back to exist- 
ence; and she drew in a long breath, the 
breath audible. ‘Well, I got to get back,” 
said Judy to herself. Fid Murchison was 
waiting, and Fid would be awful mad 
“I've got to get back," she was saying, when 
she stopped. Then again the station build- 
ings, the platform and the track swooped 
about Judy in a giddy dizzy-go-round. 

Out of this rose Rand Farlow’s voice. 
“Won't you speak to me, Judy?" he asked. 

He had come abruptly and hurriedly 
around the corner of the freight shed, his 
eyes searching thedark. He had 
not gone East on Number 126. 
Instead, had she looked she 
would have seen him drop off 
the Pullman as it 
went by the lunch 
room. 

Hespoke again. “I 
came to find you, 
Judy. Can't you say 
anything to me?" 

Once more the 
world around did a 
dizzy dancestep. She 
wes staring at him 
round-eyed, speech- 
less, and Farlow 
smiled gravely, wait-~ 
ing. Then far away, 
Judy heard someone 
speak. It was her- 
self. “Howdy, Mr. 
Farlow?” she said. 

Mr. Farlow? His 
eyes lit quizzically. 
“Is that the best you 
can say, Judy?” 

Judy tried again. 
Again her voice 
rasped, ita note 
harsh, lacking ut- 
terly its usual deep, liquid melody. 
“IT thought you'd gone East,”’ she 
said; “were going home.” 

“I'm not going East,” he an- 
swered. “This is my home now.” 

Her eyes rounded bewilderedly. “But 
they said you'd bought a ticket,” she said 
dully. 

Farlow nodded. “ Yes, I bought a ticket, 
a ticket for home—if you cal! it that. It 
was for my mother. My home is here. At 
the ranch, Judy. That's to be my home.” 
He frowned sharply. “‘What’s wrong with 
you? Do you think, even if it wasn't, I'd 
go away like that? I thought you under- 
stood. I’ve beaten the game here, won 
out; and I’m going to stick.” As he spoke 
he flung out his arm, its gesture compre- 
hensive of what lay around him, the prairie, 
and where, beyond, the tall bulk of Painted 
Horse loomed darkly against the blue-jade 
starlit background of the night sky. “ These 
hills have made me; they—and you.” 

Judy gave a jump. “I?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” 

She knew nothing, as a fact. She was 
staring at him, her breath held, a dry sob in 
her throat. She did not realize yet—-she 
dared not. Propped up on the crutch, she 
was shaking perilously, tottering as if she 
were about to fall; but if she were shaking, 
so was the man beside her. “ Do I have to 
tell you?” he cried beneath his breath. 
“Why, those nights out in the hilis were 
hell to me, the times when I was fighting 
back to the railroad. You were out there 
alone, hurt. And d’you think I'd have 
given in? I nearly went out of my head, 
Judy; but I kept on, never weakening. And 
for you, Judy—your sake! Don’t you 
understand—you!” 

She did not stir. No sound escaped her, 
unless it was the breath coming swiftly 
from between her lips. Then, as she leaned 
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against the freight shed, peering at him in 
the dark, she raised her head, looking past 
him at the sky; and all the haggardness 
and white misery gone out of her face row, 
there stole over it a light like the dawn. 
He had her by the arm, his fingers tense. 
Judy, though, feit no pain from it. A sud- 
den flood of words rushed from him. “ D’you 
think I'd go away? D’you think I would 
or could? I may be dirt—or was; but I’m 


“Going back to him?” asked Reck. 

“ As fast as 1 can get there.”’ 

“Suppose he won't let you in?” 

An odd tremor passed over Sally's face. 

“IT shouldn't blame him.” 

“No; you'd be all the keener, wouldn't 
yeu? Well”-—Reck pushed back his chair 
and reached for his hat-‘‘ want me to put 
you on the train?” 

“Reck, don’t be unkind!” 

“This way out!" aaid Reck. 
good game while it lasted.” 

On the way to the station, he talked busi- 
ness mostly. 

“Don’t be too definite about this. Take 
a couple of days off and see how you feel 
when it’s over. You're doing pretty good 
atuff here-—too bad to cut your own throat 
until you're ready.” 

“I've got no right 
wretciedly. 

“That never atopped a woman yet,” 
said Reck. “I'll look out for Flo.” 

“Reck, whatever you do, don't let her 
come after me!”’ 

“You mean don’t let her come after 
Harris. Yeah. I'll hold the bag. I’ve had 
a lot of practice.” 

“And, Reck”’ 
whistling thinly down the track 
you do forgive me, don’t you?” 

“Good-by,” said Reck. His smile, al- 
most womanishly sweet, had a poignant 
quality of defenseleasness. ‘Sure I forgive 
you. It’s the best thing I do.” 

It wasn’t in keeping with his smile that, 
the train not a hundred yards away, he 
held her and kissed her —almost cruelly. 

Sally went up the Pullman steps in a sort 
of daze. She thought he had said some- 
thing. kissing her, about hoping she never 
came back. She couldn’t be sure. It seemed 
so unlike him, She didn’t, in any case, 
waste much time on it. She was going to 
Harris that effectually canceled any other 
consideration, 


“It was a 


" said Sally 


that was with the train 
* Reck, 
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rE WAS almost neon when Sally rang the 
bell of Apartment 37, and her finger, 
lingering on thé button after she had 
pressed it, quivered uncontrollably. She 
was cold, she waa tired, she was conscious 
of lines about her mouth, shadows under 
her eyes, all the stigmata of a sleepless 
night--and she waited for a red-headed 
nurse to open the door to her, presumably 
groomed to a hair, glowing with sinful vi- 
tality. 

A vision for Harris’ bedside! Cool hands, 
soft step, low voice-—red head! 

Sally rang again--rather violently—-the 
first ring having died unanswered. When 
she had rung a third time, foots.eps crossed 
the floor within, there was a rattle of the 
knob--a jerk. 

Harris himself, in a frowzy old dressing 
gown, his left arm in a sling; no collar, no 
tie, no shoes--scowling darkly. 

“Judas priest!” said Harris. 
did you come from?” 

But at sight of her his lips twitched and 
his eyes softened, his right hand went out 
and Sally went over the threshold and into 
his limited embrace with a coo like a hom- 
ing pigeon, 

“Look out!" said Harris, grinning be- 
tween pain and tenderness, drew her well 
in and kicked the door to with his foot. 

Badly handicapped by sling and splints, 
he yet managed her head against his shoul- 
der, kissing her until she drew away from 
him, half erying. 


“Where 
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no fool to chuck like that the biggest thing 
I’ve ever known—you, Judy! In all my 
life, I ——— What’s that?” said Farlow, 
stopping abruptly. 

It was the dinner bell. 
clutching it. 

As she shook, her face still shining, the 
bell had clanked in her hand. Snatching it 
from her, he flung it far into the darkness, 
where it fell with another discordant clank 


She still was 
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and rattle—then subsided. By that time, 
though, Farlow was out of words; and the 
next instant the crutch thumped as it fell 
from the girl’s grasp to the platform by the 
freight shed. 

Judy, though, had no need of the crutch. 
She was caught in his arms, her head 
dragged down on his shoulder. His face 
was pressed against her hair, and as she 
clung to him, choking, her slender figure 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“Where's the nurse?” 

“What nurse?”’ 

“The red-headed one. Flo said id 

“That why you came back?” inquired 
Harris happily. His eyes shone. 

“Well, Flo said she and Doc Wallis 
brought you home.” 

“They did, then they got themselves 
some bacon and eggs and started back to 
Waterburg in the doc’s car. Don’t feel too 
badly about it—they seemed to enjoy the 
ride.” 

“But, Harris—your ribs ———”’ 

“Got all but one of ’em,” said Harris. 
He went over and sat down in one of the 
big mouse-colored chairs before the gas 
logs. His grin, fading, showed him rather 
white, shadows like smudges on his face, 
his mouth a trifle drawn. ‘Cold, isn’t it?” 
he suggested with a shiver. 

Sally dropped on one knee, feeling in her 
bag for matches. Presently flame spurted 
blue and yellow along the artificial lichen 
of the logs. 

“That'll be better,”’ she said, and sat 
down on the floor at his knee, hid her face 
against the gray-and-magenta folds of the 
shabby old dressing gown. 

“Take off your hat,”’ said Harris un- 
steadily, prodding the gardenias with a ca- 
ressing forefinger. 

“Shall I?” asked Sally. 

“Aren't you going to stay?” 

“D’you want me to?” 

“I don’t want nothin’ elise but!" 

Sally took off her hat and dropped it on 
the floor, She cuddled her cheek into the 
palm of Harris’ right hand and drew a long 
shaky sigh. 

“Come on up,” said Harris. ‘That's 
too far.” 

Sally got up and sat on the arm of his 
chair—the right arm, She drew his head 
down over her heart and slipped her arm 
about his neck, her fingers tugged géntly in 
his hair. 

“Sorry?” she whispered. 

“Sorry!"’ said Harris. 
man, Sal.” 

“You ought to be—tearing around the 
country all night with a yellow-hammer like 
that!" Harris smiled sheepishly. 

“You should have heard her yell when 
we went into the ditch.” 

“Crowded off the road by a milk wagon— 
it’s a good story!” 

“How did you know?” 

“Reck told me.” 

“Seen Reck already this morning? 
Where?” 

* At the office.” 

“Tell him good-by?” 

“Yeah,” said Sally. 

“H'm!” said Harris. He turned his face 
against her breast and shut his eyes. Tired, 
terribly tired he looked, but ineffably re- 
laxed. 

Sally’s fingers slid down to his shoulder, 
tightened there possessively. Harris grinned 
without opening his eyes. 

“Going to marry me after all, Sarah?" 

“Plenty of time for that,’”’ said Sally. 
“Going to get you repaired first. How 
many ribs did you break—really?” 

“None—just cracked a couple. I’m all 
full of adhesive.” 

“And your arm is really broken?” 

“You're darned right it is!" 

“What about the internal injuries?” 

“Doe said I was all right. Just got to 
keep still for a day or so. Nothing to worry 
over. How'd Flo come out?” 


“I’m a broken 


“*Miss Hatton, to you!” 

“You wouldn’t have thought so if you'd 
seen us at the inn. Some dancer, that young 
person! I thought we’d be thrown out any 
minute. You know how fussy they are in 
those off-color places.” 

“She told me she had to warn you,” said 
Sally demurely. 

Harris cocked an eyebrow, too weary to 
do more. 

“«*_. and the brand of the dog be upon 
him by whom is the secret revealed!’ Let 
it stand. I was rough.” 

“She has a big scratch up under her 
hair,”’ said Sally happily—she kissed the top 
of Harris’ head—‘‘and something the mat- 
ter with an elbow and an ankle. I left her 
in bed. She looks like the devil when she 
first wakes up. That's a permanent wave, 
not a real one.” 

“Miaow!”’ said Harris feebly. 

“And Lord,” said Sally, in conclusion, 
“how I loathe living with another woman! 
I swear I don’t see why you ever marry 
us!”’ 

“Sometimes we don’t,” said Harris. 

Sally chuckled. 

“See the joke now, do you, Sal?” 

“ H’m ! ” 

“Not so high-hattish as the night you 
walked out on me.”’ 

“Maybe not.” 

“Had to crack up to get you back, 
though, didn’t I? What'd you have done 
if I'd been killed?” 

Sally put her hand over his mouth. He 
kissed it lingeringly. 

“*Soon as I'm a little steadier on the old 
feet, we'll go out and get you a second hus- 
band—very secretively.”’ 

“Righto!”’ murmured Sally. 

“Cold!” said Harris, shivering. “This 
is some rain! Judas priest, the way those 
windows rattle in a little bit of wind! Some- 
times at night, it’s been lonely as Gehenna, 
sitting here listening to 'em.” 

“Not any more!” said Sally. She added 
a silly word and he capped it with another. 

“Honeymoon stuff!’’ he observed, grin- 
ning blissfully. 

Sally got up and went to look out of the 
window. 

. “It’s a very nasty day,” she announced, 
with deep satisfaction, ‘‘and I love nasty 
days—indoors. I'm going to put you to 
bed—tidy up this place a bit—it looks 
pretty ghastly—and get us some lunch.” 

“I’m not going to bed,” said Harris 
firmly. “The rest sounds all right.” 

Sally stooped for her hat, prepared to put 
it on again. 

“Will you read to me then?” asked Har- 
ris hurriedly. ‘ 

He went to bed and lay there, ashen, 
pathetically quiescent, watching Sally out 
of dark, satisfied eyes. 

Directly she was out of his sight, he 
called to her, “Sal, is it pretty awful?” 

“Tt is so!” cried Sally, struggling with 
dreadful disorder in her once-tidy kitchen. 

“Don’t get yourself all tired out.” 

“I’m all right. I love it.” 

She did. It thrilled her to her finger tips 
to turn on the water in the sink and hear it 
splash upon a dirty cup and saucer— Harris 
had made himself some coffee after the doc- 
tor left. It filled her with a shameless sense 
of landed proprietorship to light the gas 
stove and set the oven going for toast. 

All the things which had driven her forth 
now welcomed her back. Delicious con- 
tradiction! And the rain streamed down 
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shaken, she put back her head and looked 
up at him. 

He had not told her yet why he had come 
back. “Why?” asked Judy. 

“T’ve told you why,” he answered; and 
in the dark he bent down to the face up- 
turned to his. 

Well, that was all Judy wished to know. 


(THE END) 


the windowpanes, shutting her in, close 
and warm, with the man who belonged to 
her—to whom she belonged. A small snug 
heaven. Sally could have gone on her knees 
to be back in it again—with or without 
benefit of clergy. 

She thought to herself, “It isn’t what 
someone says over you in church that counts, 
it’s what’s been between a man and a 
woman.”’ Oddly reminiscent, that! “‘ Mar- 
riage isn’t just an institution. When you're 
married, if you love, you grow together, 
somehow; and when you try to break 
away, there’s a hideous physical wrench— 
nothing to do with your intelligence. Of 
course, the trick in it is, if you love! If you 
don’t love, you don’t grow together at all. 
You just slog along side by side, liking each 
other less all the time for the contact. Har- 
ris and I belonged; we needed a rest, that 
was all. It'll be different now!” 

Pandora’s eternal cry! 

Harris called again drowsily, ‘Sally, 
Vivian was here the other day. She wants 
to come back.” 

“Vivian! Where did you tell her I was? 
And didn’t she get married after all?” 

“TI told her you'd gone to a dying uncle 
in California—slowly dying. Oh, yes, she 
got married ali right! She’s left him. She 
says he was a high-yaller fool, and she’s 
going to wait for a man that she laks.”’ 

“Sounds too good!” sighed Sally. “Have 
you got her address?” 

Vivian's marital disillusionment, her con- 
sequent eligibility as a wage earner brimmed 
Sally’s cup. 

She decided, arranging a tray, ‘‘I’ll get 
hold of her tomorrow.” 

They ate luncheon, Sally and Harris, 
from a small table beside Harris’ bed. 

“You might never have been away at 
all,” said Harris. 

“Think so?” said Sally. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he admitted. 
Sally bit her lip, flushing before the look in 
his eyes. “‘You don’t know,” he told her, 
“what it’s been like——this last two months— 
not knowing if you were falling for Doone— 
knowing I had no hold on you.” 

“Well, last night wasn’t so good,” said 
Sally. 

“Listen to that rain and that wind,” 
said Harris beatifically. 

“We won't have many callers today,” 
Sally gloated. 

But they did. About four o’clock that 
afternoon, the doorbell rang, and when 
Sally went to answer it, in walked Flo Hat- 
ton, wound well hidden beneath a pert 
black hat, adequately rouged, limping not 
at all. She set a. dripping umbrella one side 
and put out both hands. 

“Sally,” she said, “I’ve come after you. 
You can’t do it, sweetie!” 

Sally caught her breath, crimson with 
anger. “Try and stop me!” she retorted. 

But the situation called for more than 
repartee, and our heroine knew it. 


xvi 
- OW did you know where I was?” she 
inquired aloofly. 

In Flo's bright lexicon, aloofness spelled 
nothing at all. 

“Who wouldn’t, after the way you hit 
the ceiling last night when you thought he 
was killed?” 

“And where did you get this address?” 
Sally disregarded having hit the ceiling. 
Denial seemed unimportant. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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FROM one end of the country to the other the truth about this great 
automobile seems suddenly to have dawned on thousands who pre- 
viously favored other makes of cars. You know this because every- 
where you go, you see so many more New Marmons on the street 
—because the New Marmon causes more heads to turn admiringly 
upon the boulevards. And staid statisticians cast up cold figures 
which show that Marmon sales have materially increased. 
The Greater New Marmon embodying “Double-Fire Ignition 


and other important new developments is now available for 
demonstration at all Marmon salesrooms 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
“Teiephone beok,” said Flo calmly. She 
powdered her nose in an interim. Sally was 
thinking hard. 
“You came all this way to see Harris?” 
she asked. 
“I came al! this way to see you 
I'm getting any thanks for it.”’ 
“Why should you? I don't need you 
I don’t need anyone.” 

‘Yea, you do, my dear. You need an- 
other woman = 

“That's the thing I need least!” inter- 
rupted Sally vindictively. 

_ another woman 


” 


not that 


to put out a 
hand 

“You've been seeing too many movies,” 
said Sally grimly 

on snake you back to normaley,” 
concluded Flo, returning a rather soiied 
powder rag to her bag and snapping the 
catch briskly. “No man is worth it, 
sweetie,” 

“Don't call me that!” cried Sally, exas- 
perated almost beyond control. “I simply 
loathe it!” 

“No man is worth it,’ pursued Flo ear- 
neatly. “And this one less than most. Tell 
me nothing! I was out with him six hours 
straight last night-—and I know!” 

Sally paled, for the moment incapable of 
speech. 

“Come back to Waterburg with me,’ 
said Flo, ‘and I give you my sacred word 
nobady’ll ever know a thing of this!” 

“T wouldn't go back to Waterburg with 
you if you gave me the beastly place!” 

“T don't care what you've done, Sally. 
I'm still your friend.” 

“1 haven't done anytixing at all.” 

“Then you've still got a chance.” 

“With you around?” 

“I'm your big chance,” said Flo sol- 
emnly. ‘I'm fond of you, old girl. I won't 
see you skid if I can help it.” 

Sally merely giared, 

“A man can come back,” said Flo, “but 
a giri--not so easy! And a man like this 
one is out for himself—I know the type.” 

“Do you?” asked Sally with terrible 
politeness. 

“T'll say!” said Flo. “Those pretty 
mannera of his cover a flock of snappy 
tricks, Ha's got sex appval, all right.” 

“This is too much!” said Sally. 

Flo corvected soothingly, ‘No, maybe 
not too much, but enough to make him 
dangerous -to a home girl like you. Take 
it from me, Sally, if | know anything at all, 
I know men!” 

Through the ensuing silence, laced with 
invisible sparks, Harris called irritably from 
the bedroom, “Oh, Sally!” 

“Yes?” said Sally breathlessly. She 
added, looking Fio between the eyes, “ Yes, 
dear?” 

“Who's that you're talking to?” 

“Fl-—Mise Hatton,” answered 
clearly. 

“Flo? Well, for the love of Mike,” said 
Harris more cheerfully, “why don’t you 
bring her in?” 

So Sally took Flo into the room of the 
green-painted bed —the two green-painted 
beds and the ruffled white curtains. Harris, 
lying prone beneath a green-and-rose com- 
fort, his hair intimately ruffied, his eyes 
heavy, put out a welcoming hand. 

“Where'd you come from, Fio? I thought 
you were in the hospital.” 

“Not your fault I'm out of one,” Flo 
returned seathingly. “If this cut on my 
head had been an inch lower B: 

“The Girl in the Iren Mask,” suggested 
Harris. 

He wirked at Sally, small boy struggling 
back to the surface in him. 

Sally sat down on the foot of the bed. 
Flo sat determinedly down in a chair. 

“Nasty day,” said Harris. “Seems to be 
getting worse all the time.” 

“All right in a tani,” said Flo briskly. 
“We'll just about make that 7:10 train.” 
She looked at Sally. Harris looked at Sally 
too, with an imploring question in his eyes. 

“Going back to Waterburg, Sal?” 

“T am not,” said Sally, adding, with her 
chin in the air—‘‘darling!” 
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“Good!” said Harris contentedly. He 
settled back on bis pillows, not taking his 
eyes from her face. 

“You've got a nerve!” said Flo. 

“Who--me?”’ asked Harris pleasantly. 

“What're you trying to do—ruin her 
reputation?” 

“Trying to save it,” said Harris. He 
lifted an eyebrow at Sally, who giggled 
unexpectedly. 

Flo looked from one to the other of them, 
folded her arms and set her lips. 

“You can go to blazes,” she said to Har- 
ris. “It’s a man’s world, anyhow. But I'm 
earned if I'll see you take advantage of 
Sally’s innocence— keep quiet, sweetie!"’— 
for Sally had begun an outraged objec- 
tion--“‘ you don’t know the world the way 
I do. You are innocent! You get no more 
instinct about men than a stained-glass 
nun. Didn’t I have to tell you what Reck 
was up to?” 

“What was Reck up to?” demanded 
Harris suspiciously. 

“Oh, my Lord!” groaned Sally. 

“Same thing you were!” Flo assured him 
incisively. “I stood him off—same way 
I stood you off last night.” 

“What's that?” asked Sally sharply. 

*“* Judas priest!’’ muttered Harris. 

The white ruffled curtains stirred, the 
windows rattled loudly. Gray floods swirled 
across the panes. Dusk webbed the corners 
of the room like ragged gray veils. 

“T tell you right now,” said Flo, “if 
Sally don’t go back to Waterburg tonight, 
then neither do I, That'll save a scandal, 
anyhow. And if she don’t see things differ- 
ent in the morning, I miss my guess. A 
girl’s good name is nothing to shoot craps 
with.” 

“I wish you’d convince her of that,” 
said Harris. 

“Then why don’t you send her home?” 
snapped Flo. 

“Here she is!”’ said Harris. 

“Tdiot!" said Sally. She leaned over and 
kissed him tenderly, under Flo's disgusted 
stare. 

“That the bell?” asked Harris. 
leased Sally reluctantly. 

“TI don’t know who on earth it could 
be,” grumbled Sally. 

It was Reck, She stood without a word 
while he slipped out of his dripping rain- 
coat, laid it and a soggy hat, a glistening 
umbrella, where they would do the least 
harm, shook himself all over like a big dog 
and explained briefly, “‘I came to get Flo— 
she gave me the slip.” 

“An escaped lunatic,” said Sally, worm- 
wood in her voice; “that’s what she is.”’ 

“Flo’s a good scout,” said Reck reprov- 
ingly. ‘She got it into her head you needed 
another woman to put on the brakes.” 

“If ever there’s a time when you don’t 
need another woman, it’s when you're go- 
ing back to your husband—wouldn’t you 
say?” 

“Only he isn’t really your husband, is 
he? And—how much does Flo know?” 

“Not enough to get. her any medals.” 

“No fooling,” said Reck. “Have you 
told her about you and Harris?” 

“What am I going to tell her?” asked 
Sally, in acute exasperation. ‘That we 
lived together seven years without being 
married at all? Don’t you know me any 
better than that? Do you think I've got so 
little pride as to let that woman in on the 
most humiliating ——-” 

“Rot!” said Reck briefly. 

“T can’t stand her!” said Sally. 

“That's more like it,” said Reck. 

He touched Sally’s shoulder 
dropped his hand abruptly. 

“Where is she?” 

“In there talking to Harris. She's just 
announced she's going to stay all night~—if 
I do.” 

“We-ell,” said Reck slowly, “‘maybe 
you'd better let her—if you’ve got room 
enough.” 

“Are you taking care of my reputation 
too?” 

“No, I'm not,” said Reck curtly. “ But 
you may not have noticed—there’s a storm 
going on outside. Good many streets under 
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water. I stopped at the office to see Stick- 
ney and he tells me the bridge has just gone 
out at Sunset Falls.” 

“Between here and Waterburg?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What was it—a cloud-burst?” 

“Pretty nearly. You're getting the least 
of it here.” 

“Reck, you came all the way over in the 
rottenest kind of a storm-——-just to take Flo 
out of my way?” 

“That's only half of it,”’ said Reck. 

“TI wish I had sense enough to love you,” 
sighed Sally. 

“It’s not sense that does it,” said 
Reck. . . . “Can I see Flo a minute?” 

“T’ll send her,” said Sally. “Sit down, 
old dear.” 

She went back to the two in the bedroom. 

“That was Reck.” 

“So we gathered,” Harris commented 
dryly. 

“He wants to see Flo.” 

“Oh, good heavens!”’ said Flo, with lan- 
guid annoyance. ‘‘ What'd I tell you, Sally? 
Do I know ’em—or not?” 

She picked up her hat, which she had 
laid upon the foot of Harris’ bed, and trailed 
out into the living room. They heard her 
nonchalant welcome, delivered in an airy 
falsetto: 

“Look who's here! The leading blood- 
hound!” 

Harris held out an arm and Sally flung 
herself down on her knees beside the bed, 
snuggled her head into his uninjured shoul- 
der. 

“There’s a storm.” 

“T hadn't noticed it, had you?” 

“Not awf'ly. Listen to me! There's a 
storm. Reck says—streets under water 
the bridge at Sunset Falls is down and she’s 
got to stay here all night.” 

“That tow-headed comedy relief!” 

“All very well, Mr. Devlin! She says 
you were a heavy lover last night.” 

“*Last night was the end of the world, 
quoted Harris, grinning sheepishly. ‘ Be- 
sides—who threw me out? Who made love 
in the kitchen? Who ——” 

“Never mind the questionnaire!” said 
Sally smartly. “What's worrying me now 
is, if I let her stay, how can I take care of 
you?” 

“From the chaste shelter of the guest 
room, | reckon. You don’t want to let her 
in on our somewhat doubtful relationship?” 

“T do not! What do you take me for?” 

“For better or for worse—next time with 
all the exits locked.” 

“Don’t have to,” said Sally frankly. 

“Glad to be aboard, Sal?” 

“Funny, isn’t it?” 

“I thought you were pretty well satisfied 
with your job and your cottage and your 
liberty.” 

“Thought I was too—till last night.” 

Harris ruffled the silky brown hair with 
caressing fingers. 

“Jealous cat!” 

“When a woman isn’t jealous, she isn’t 
in love,” said Sally dreamily. ‘“ Wouldn’t 
this be perfect—if only those two out there 
would go away?” 

“Reck doesn’t have to spend the night 
too, does he?” 

“Why, yes, I rather think he does,” said 
Sally. She got up and sat on the bed, her 
eyes on the darkening window, where the 
wind still beat and the rain still swirled. 
“He came all the way over from Water- 
burg just to take Flo back.” 

“Maybe she’s right about him—h’m?” 

“Maybe she’s not!” said Sally crossly. 
“ Anyhow, it’s only decent to ask him to 
stay—such a rotten night—and if she’s 
staying—he could sleep on the couch in the 
sitting room.” 

“Where’ll you put her?” 

“In the guest room. Oh, Lord! I thought 
I'd never have to sleep with her again! 
Harris, she goes to bed all smeared up with 
cold cream—with some sticky brown stuff 
on her eyebrows and lashes ——” 

“Do you think you ought to tell me these 
things?” inquired Harris gently. 

Then he laughed until it hurt his cracked 
ribs and Sally put her hand over his mouth. 
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“Darling, do be careful!” 

“Sweetheart, I will!” 

Flo demanded, stiffening, in the door- 
way, “Am I supposed to knock?” 

“Not if they didn’t tell you about it 
when you were a child,” said Harris. ‘‘ Come 
in, and bring your boy friend.” 

“Hey, Reck!” said Flo into the twilight 
of the sitting room. 
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ECK did not shake hands with Harris. 

He observed briefly, ‘Sorry to see you 
laid up,” and accepted a chair. Sat there 
morose and immobile. That he had, upon 
many another occasion, been guest in Apart- 
ment 37 perhaps reacted upon him now. 
He watched Sally out of sullen eyes, an- 
swered, when answer became unavoidable, 
in merest of grudging monosyllables. 

“Too bad about the storm,” said Harris. 
“Think we can put you both up, though.” 

““*We’ is too good!” Flo observed coldly. 

‘Why not ‘you are toc good’?” cor- 
rected Harris blandly. “I’m not much on 
baby talk, myself.” 

Flo withered him with a glance. 

“Thanks,” said Reck. “No need to 
trouble.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Sally briskly. “Of 
course you'll stay—both of you. Reck can 
have the couch in the sitting room.” 

“‘And you and me the room across the 
hall, sweetie.” Flo’s nod was vibrant with 
significance. 

“Exactly,” said Sally; she experienced 
the same impulse which results, with a dog, 
in a slight lifting of the upper lip, accom- 
panied by a low rasping sound. : 

“T haven’t got my things,”’ said Flo sud- 
denly. 

“T can lend you anything you need,” 
said Sally. 

“Oh,” said Flo reproachfully, “then you 
brought 'em with you?” 

“No,” said Sally sweetly. 
them were already here.” 

Reck threw in briefly, “Shut up, Flo. 
You don’t understand.” 

“Don’t I?” Flo retorted, fixing Sally 
with a mournful gaze. ‘And I'd ’ve taken 
my Bible oath she was harmless as a child.” 

Harris guffawed and relapsed on a groan. 

“See here,” cried Sally, with muted vio- 
lence, ‘“‘you’ve got no earthly business 
straining those ribs laughing and talking 
like this!”” She stood up and waved the 
two others out of the room with a peremp- 
tory gesture. ‘‘Reck, take Flo out in the 
kitchen and get something started for din- 
ner, will you?” 

“Take Flo, nothing!” cried that young 
woman haughtily. 

“If she’d only speak English!” sighed 
Harris. 

Sally pursued, disdainful of interruption, 
“You know where everything is, Reck.”’ 

“Seems he’s not the only one!” Flo 
pointed out darkly. 

“T'll be there presently,”’ said Sally. 

She stood over Harris for a moment after 
Reck and Flo had departed. 

“T can’t stand an awful lot of this. 
on my nerves.” 

“Why not tell her all about it? Save 
time and talk. She'll know sooner or later.”’ 

“She will not know! Why should she? 
If you feel well enough tomorrow morning, 
we'll just call a taxi and drive around for an 
hour or so—stay away until she’s left the 
place. She can’t go on rescuing me forever. 
She’s got a job to hold down in Water- 
burg.” 

“What's your objection to telling her the 
truth?” inquired Harris curiously. 

“IT don’t like her,” said Sally. “I can’t 
bear her. I can’t tell you how much she 
annoys me! And she said ——- No, I 
wouldn’t have her know about us for any- 
thing in the world!” 

“What did she say, Sal? 
beautiful!” 

Sally’s tears spilled over, her mouth 
quivered into a shamed, reluctant smile. 

“She said you had—sex-appeal. . . . 
Now that’s enough, Harris! I won’t be 
laughed at.” 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Ghe new Sonora ‘Radio Gtighboy 


A complete radio unit combining the Sonora s-tube Radio Set, 
Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker and space for batteries in a 


Renaissance period cabinet. 


Pric e, 


200. Without set, $120. 


Phonograph Highboys with space for Radio Sets—the Hampden 


at $225—and the Plynouth at $175 


COMPLETE radio unit de 

signed from top to bottom by 
Sonora built into an exquisite new 
Highboy cabinet, containing the 
new Sonora s-tube set and the 
Sonora All-Wood Radio Speaker 


The new Sonora s-tube set is 
the achievement of three years of 
research: by our own engineers to 
produce a set that combines tone, 
volume. and range with exceptional 
selectivity 

And for reproduction—the Sonora 
All-Wood Tone Chamber made of 
many layers of wafer-thin wood. 
Through these delicate walls of sea- 
soned wood sound flows clearly. 


The Sonors Radio Speaker with all 
wood cone chamier — no mechanical 
noise —— no harsh overtones. Equipped 
with cerd and plug for attachment to 
any radio sei. No extra batteries needed 
De Luxe Modei—$« 


20. 


Randard Model 


Radio installed, $ic © more. 


And Sonora makes these superb High- 
boys, combined with a complete 
phonograph—each equipped with 
the Sonora All-Wood Speaker and 
space for the Sonora Radio Set. 


Or, your dealer can offer you as 
separate units the Sonora 5-tube Radio 
Set—or the Sonora Radio Speaker in 
standard, console or Highboy models. 


Sonora can always bring richer 
music and more beautiful design. 
Supreme for years in phonograph 
tone—now Sonora brings to radio, 
too, all its matchless tone and ex 
quisite cabinet work. Sonora Pho 
nograph Company, 279 Broadway, 


New York, N. : 


The Secret of Sonora 


I 
lone. A cross section of 
\f> the tone chamber or 
Pl horn” which is part of 
if. every Sonora instrument 
f This tone chamber frees 
\ radio and phonograph | 
from all mechanical | 
noise. In it many plies 
of wafer-thin seasoned 
wood are laid at cross 
grain to each other, new- 
tralizing vibration and 
elimimating harsh over 
tones 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Harris emitted a deep gurgle. 

“IT know—it’s very soothing to the mas- 
culine consciousness,” said Sally. She 
wiped her eyes and scowled at him. 
“Doesn’t alter my viewpoint. I loathe 
her—and I won't have her being sorry for 
That's that!” 

“Lord: Ian’t that what she is right 
now?” 

“Tt is not! What she is now is one-third 
noble and two-thirds envious.” 

“You women!” said Harris. 

“What do you want for supper?” asked 
Sally. 

She took his milk toast, which was what 
he wanted, in to him later on a tray any 
woman's magazine might have been proud 
to photograph, and reported that dinner, if 
one cared to call it such, comprising mostly 
tinned stuff and crackers, was nearly over. 

“The storm,” said Sally, “is worse, if 
anything.” 

“Inside or out?” inquired Harris gravely. 

“Oh, inside there’s just a kind of armed 
neutrality. She’s washing the dishes and 
I’m to make up the beds. I’ve a good mind 
to put that toy snake in hers.” 

“Be a good girl!” Harris implered her 
tiredly. Sally melted in an instant. 

“My poor lamb, I will—don’t worry! 
And if you need me, during the night, if 
you’re thirsty or feverish or anything— I’m 
going to leave this little bell here by your 
bed; just ring it as hard as you can.” 

“T’ll be all right,”’ said Harris, adding 
with strange irrelevance, “amn_ that 
woman!” 

“Tl say!” said Sally. 

It was after ten before the inmates—the 
heterogeneous inmates—of Apartment 37 
quieted down for the night. 

Sally made up a bed on the sitting-room 
couch for Reck, moved a lamp near the 
head of it, gave him The Crazy Fool to read 
in case he happened not te be sleepy, and 
took herself off to Flo, waiting distrustfully 
in the blue-and-amber guest room—took 
herself off, but not before a last remorseful 
query from the doorway: 

“Reck, you don’t think I’m letting you 
in for all this because I want to?” 

Reck, standing beside the lamp, book in 
hand, eyes on the printed page, returned 
somberly, “Can't see why you don’t spill 
the whole story to Flo and have it over 
with. Foolish to have her milling around 
trying to save you.” 

“‘When I’m already lost? I quite agree.” 

“Want me to explain to her for you?”’ 

Sally’s temper flared like a scraped match. 

“T do not! Don’t you dare! I’m disap- 
pointed in you, Reck. To think you can't 
understand—without my having to tell 
you—after last night.” 

“You mean because Harris took her out? 
That’s the bunk! Harris is no plaster 
saint—any more than the next man—and 
you'd been treating him like a poor rela- 
tion. What did you expect?” 

“You don’t get me,” said Sally proudly. 
“Nobody does.” 

“Old stuff!” said Reck. ‘Only thirty- 
six situations in fiction. This is Exhibit A, 
the right-angle triangle. Original cast 
Mr. Adam, Mrs. Eve and Miss Lilith.” 

“What part have you?” suggested Sally 
coldly. 

Reck lifted his eyes from his book and 
looked at her a moment without speaking, 
bitterly, desolately. He said with eventual 
detachment, “ Property man, so far as I can 
see—bring on and take off the furniture.” 

“Good night,” said Sally, humbled. 

He said good night without looking at her 


| again. 


Flo was sitting before the glass in the 
guest room, combing out her hair with 
Sally’s comb—there were several pale hairs 
clinging to the comb already. There would 


| undoubtedly be more before Flo had done 


onora\, 


with it, and Flo would not remove them. 
Sally reflected grimly that she would dis- 
pose of the comb in the morning. 
She offered without excessive cordiality, 
“There’s a nightgown on the bed for you.” 
“Thanks, sweetie,”’ said Flo. “‘Got one 
yourself?" 
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“Naturally,” said Sally. 

‘Sore, aren’t you?” said Flo wisely. 

“Not in the least.” 

“Sure you are. I can see through the 
center of a doughnut quick as anybody. 
Well, it’s too bad, because, if you'd only 
use your head, you’d see I’m doing you a 
favor. You'll be grateful to me later on.” 

“Reaily!” said Sally. 

Flo put down the comb, and helping her- 
self to a lavish supply of cold cream from 
a small porcelain jar on the dressing table, 
applied it with her finger tips to her face. 

She said, speaking through the resultant 
mask, “ That bird’s got no notion of marry- 
ing you.” 

“What?” gasped Sally. 

“You listen to me,” Flo continued. “I 
know my stuff! He’s a regular Adolphe 
Menjou. Don’t you get that naughty 
twinkle—that cocky grin of his? And if he 
was Comstock himself, wouldn’t the fur- 
nishings of this apartment give him dead 
away? Use your eyes, sweetie! Don’t let 
love make a moron of you. What’s in that 
room of his? A decent bachelor outfit? 
Mahogany or walnut or even fumed oak? 
Not a-tall! Painted beds—and twins at 
that! Pale green, with flowers on ’em! I 
ask you, is that a woman’s hand or not? 
Can you look at this place and not see 
there’s been a woman here before you?”’ 
She added, with sinister satisfaction, “‘A 
good,many of ’em, like as not!” 

“You are quite insufferable,” said Sally 
icily. 

“I’m doing for you like I would for my 
little sister,” mumbled Flo. 

The cold-cream tide having reached her 
lips, she was for the moment not too ar- 
ticulate. 

“T’d be grateful if you’d decide to mind 
your own business.” 

“T will—soon as I get you away from 
this den!” 

A ery of fury died in Sally’s throat. She 
got into bed and drew the covers up about 
her ears. Flo tried the windows, latched 
them both. 

“Gosh! Some wind!” she said amiably. 
Sally declined to answer. ‘‘It’s still raining 
cats and dogs."’ The snick of a light turned 
off and small creaking sounds significant of 
Flo’s eventual retreat to her couch. “Sleep 
well, sweetie!’’ Silence ensuing. ‘And 
think it over good! Does he look to you 
like a marrying man? Then so would the 
Prince of Wales!” 

Sally set her teeth and clenched her hands. 

“You see, I feel responsible,” said Flo 
with a vasty yawn, “because it was me 
going out with him last night that got you 
worked up to the point of coming over here. 
Lord, sweetie, he’s nothing to me! I’ve 
known a million like him. I can handle his 
type with one hand tied behind me.” 

“Please hush!” said Sally, frigid as the 
unconquered pole. “I should like to go to 
sleep.”’ 

But she didn’t, of course, in spite of 
Flo’s hushing eventually. 

Eleven, twelve, one. Three wretched 
hours ticked off on Sally’s wrist watch. 

Flo, sleeping, snored, a plaintive, high- 
pitched snore which Sally savagely re- 
sented. She thrust a relentless thumb in 
Flo's lax side. 

“You are making the most terrible 
racket!" 

“Listen, Harry!” muttered the sleeper. 
“Some jazz!"" Which didn’t particularly 
help matters. 

It was almost four and Sally had been 
sleeping in snatches, restless, uneasy 
snatches, when, between waking and sleep- 
ing, she started up to the realization of a 
crash, the shrill sound of splintering glass, 
Harris’ voice, muffled by two doors between 
them, calling her name: 

“Sally! Oh, Sal-ly!’”’ 

The little bell she had left at Harris’ 
bedside going like mad—a thin, wild, eerie 
clamor. Sally slid out of bed and into her 
kimono as she ran, stumbled across the 
narrow hallway and into the other bed- 
room, doors banging behind her in a sweep 
of wind. 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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She cried reassuringly, protectively, “I’m 
here, darling! What is it? What's the 
matter?” 

Rain and wind answered her, driving 
through the shattered lower sash of the 
window nea:est Harris’. bed. He had 
snapped en his light and was up on one el- 
bow, blinking, shivering. The green-and- 
rose coveriet was drenched, his pajama coat 
clung to him, dripping 

“The window,” he said. “Look at that 
window, will you? Darn thing must have 
blown in.” 

“How, for pity’s sake?” 

Been cracked over a week.” Harris’ 
teeth were chattering. ‘ Judas priest! Can’t 
you do something?” 

Sally did something swiftly. 

“Get up!” she said-—rolled the other 
zreen bed inte the farther corner of the 
room, whipped down the covers and fetched 
Harris’ dry pajamas from the drawer in the 
chiffonier where he commonly kept them. 

She was tucking him in, with a blanket 
up under his chin, smoothing his hair, stoop- 
ing to kiss him, when Reck, with Flo at his 
heels, appeared in the doorway. 

“Gosh!” said Reck dazedly. 
all this?" 

Sally anewered him curtly, “Storm blew 
it in, Reek. Help me fix it up, until morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, the storm blew it in?” said Flo, 
not without suspicion. 

Harris, shivering still beneath dry bed- 
clothes, snorted unexpectedly. 

“More dirty work on my part—eh, Flo?” 

“Got an oid blanket?” asked Reck. 

He rigged an old rug, which Sally pro- 
duced in default of a blanket, taut across 
the window and mopped up the figor. 

“That'll do till daylight,” he observed. 
“Harris get very wet?” 

Sally cast an uneasy glance at the dark 
head just showing above the covers. 

“Drenched to the skin—I’m a little 
worried,” 

“T'll stay in here with him—in case he 
wants anything. - You go back to bed,” said 
Reck 

Flo, hovering watchfully, added a word, 
“ Yes, eweetie, you come back to bed. He’ll 
be all right. Reck’ll stay and look after 
him.”’ 

“Will he?” asked Sally. She looked at 
Flo and her meaning was unmistakable, 
admitted of no argument. “Thanks a lot, 
Reck. I’m all right.” 

“Sure?” said Reck. 

“Quite sure,” said Sally. 

Reck turned on his heel. When Flo 
would have lingered, protesting, he took 
her by the arm and led her out. Sally 
heard him say, just before she closed the 
door upon them: 

‘You've done your one kind deed to- 
day wT 
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AS SEVEN next morning, Sally opened 

the door of the bedroom and called 
Reck. She was fully dressed. Her hair was 
freshly done, but she looked both worried 
and tired. She closed the door behind her 
with a carefui hand and stood just outside 
it, waiting. Reck came at once. His clothes 
were slightly creased, and his tie none too 
careful, 

“How’s it to get you some coffee?” he 
suggested, “I was just putting it on.” 

“Thanks, Reck,” said Sally. “I didn’t 
go back to sleep.” 

“ Harris all right this morning?” 

“He is not. He’s been awfully restless 
and he’s got quite a temperature. If it 
isn't gone by this afternoon, I'm going to 
have a doctor.” 

“Think getting wet last night did it?” 
“I know it. He takes cold very easily 
and with that arm—lI'm worried, I've 
given him medicine. What I want toask you 
is this: Will you get Flo out of the guest 
room, so I can put him in there till I get 

hold of someone to fix that window?” 

“Flo's already out. She's in the kitchen, 
getting breakfast.”’ 

“Flo—getting breakfast!" 
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“Flo’s a good scout, Sally. You don’t 
do her justice.” 

“I'd like to wring her neck,” said Sally 
briefly. ‘‘ However, that can wait. I'll get 
that bed in the guest room made up.” 

She left Reck standing moodily uncer- 
tain, while she went in search of fresh 
sheets. As she was smoothing the final pil- 
low, Flo whirled in. 

“*"Morning, sweetie.” 

“Good morning,” said Sally laconically. 

‘Looks like it ain’t goin’ to rain no mo’.” 

‘It seems to be clearing,” said Sally. 

“Going back to Waterburg this morn- 
ing?” 

“T have no intention of going back to 
Waterburg.” 

“Then that’s that!” said Flo. 

She departed as suddenly as she had ap- 
peared, and Sally heard her talking, in an 
insistent, steady monotone, with Reck down 
the passageway. 

Sally didn’t try to listen. She didn’t feel 
the remottst interest in Flo’s mental pro- 
cesses. She didn’t feel the remotest interest 
in anything in the world just then but tak- 
ing care of Harris. His flushed face blotted 
out everything else—the feel of his hot, 
nervous hand on her wrist, his slightly 
husky chuckle. 

“Sal, it’s a piece of luck you came back 
yesterday. Suppose I'd had to send for 
that red-headed nurse.” 

A piece of luck! A piece of fate! No 
woman in the world but Sally Courtenay 
was going to take care of Harris Devlin. 
And that, as Flo had cryptically observed, 
was that. 

Sally made up the guest-room bed and 
swept the guest-room floor. She tidied 
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everything in sight with quick, darting 
movements, drew the shades just low 
enough and threw the comb which Flo had 
used into the wastebasket. 

Then she went back into Harris’ room, 
announcing, “‘Change from the blue bed 
to the brown!” 

Flo was just slipping out of the doorway, 
with a faintly guilty expression. Sally stood 
aside to let her pass, eyed her coldly. 

“Back in just a minute,” said Flo. “I’m 
going to get Reck, Harry.” 

“What is she doing?’’ demanded Sally. 

“Come here, Sal,” said Harris. He 
stretched out his hand and Sally sat down 
on the bed beside him, snuggled his head 
against her, pulled his hair gently and drew 
a long, shaky sigh. 

“Flo,” said Harris meditatively—‘“ Flo 
and I have been having a talk.” 

“Something you forgot to say night be- 
fore last?” 

“Steady!” said Harris, with a reproach- 
ful tug at Sally’s sleeve. “This is serious. 
She’s got to go back to Waterburg this 
morning. Reck tells her if she doesn’t she’ll 
lose her job.” 

“Bless his old heart!” 

“Probably can’t bear to go back without 
her. Never mind! The point is—she 
doesn’t want to leave you here alone with 
me.” 

“T know darn well she doesn’t!” 

“Naturally!” accepted Harris, grinning 
weakly. “‘ However, she’s got a suggestion.” 

“‘She’s full of them,” snapped Sally. 

“This is a winner,” said Harris. He 
continued, after a shiver and a groan, “‘She 
has made me see the evil of my ways—the 
wrong I am doing you, Sarah. She has 
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made mesee that youare not a bad woman— 
and that you must not be allowed to pay 
and pay—and pay!” 

“You old idiot!” murmured Sally ador- 
ingly. She kissed the top of his head. 

“‘So—we are going to be married—be- 
fore she leaves us.” 

“Are you crazy? You shan’t put your 
foot out of this apartment! You've got a 
broken arm—you’ve got fever.” 

“And two cracked ribs. Exactly! That 
being the case, the law will be brought to 
my bedside.” 

“Harris! You’re not delirious, dearest, 
are you?” 

“Not very,” said Harris, with soothing 
deliberation. Headded—a complete change 
of tone—“‘Sit tight and say nothing, Sal. 
This is just what we want. Save us a lot of 
trouble.” 

“Can we come in?” inquired Flo, well 
across the threshold before she spoke. 

“Why ask?” said Harris. 

“Reck, what is all this nonsense?” 
begged Sally. 

Reck stood at the foot of Harris’ bed and 
explained, without apparent emotion of any 
sort. 

“Flo says you want to get married this 
morning—there’s a justice of the pesce 
I used to know pretty well. I might be able 
to get him to come out.” 

“Suppose you call him up,”’ said Harris. 

“Yeah. Might as well,” said Reck. 

Sally got off the bed, followed him into 
the sitting room, stood in the doorway, 
watching while he called his number, lis- 
tened like someone in a dream to the brief 
conversation that followed. 

“Yeah,” said Reck toward the last of it. 
“That’s it. He’s sick. Got a broken 
arm and internal injuries.” His eyes found 
Sally’s face; the mortal hurt in those sea- 
gray depths unsteadied her heartbeats, but 
his voice was curiously even. ‘A record 
clerk? Yeah. Sure, bring him along. Got 
two witnesses here. Thatall? . . . In- 
side half an hour? Much obliged. G’-by!”’ 

“Oh, Reck!” said Sally brokenly. ‘I 
wouldn’t have asked you ——”’ 

“That what you wanted?” asked Reck. 

He did not look at her again. He went 
back into the bedroom. She followed. 

“All set?”’ inquired Harris eagerly. 

“In half an hour,” said Reck. 

“Thanks, old man.” 

Reck smiled wryly. 
thank Flo.” 

Flo disclaimed such honor. 

“Not a-tall! I know life—Sally don’t. 
Her heart is stronger than her head. Mine 
is a fifty-fifty proposition.” 

Sally observed noncommittally, ‘‘If you 
two will go out in the sitting room for a 
bit, I’ll have Harris moved into the guest 
room before those people get here.”’ 

She had him moved; comfortably and 
blissfully settled against fresh white pil- 
lows, between cool white sheets within a 
short five minutes; then, as the day before, 
she went on her knees beside the bed and 
laid her face against his arm. The rest of 
the world grew vague—a painted back- 
ground. 

“*Of course we were married all the time,” 
she whispered, “‘weren’t we?”’ 

“* All the time, darling,” said Harris. 

“This justice of the peace thing—it isn’t 
really necessary.” 

“No, but it saves a lot of argument.” 

“‘ All that marriage needs to make it bind- 
ing ——”’ 

He caught her up with an irrepressible 
grimace. 

“All that marriage needs to make it 
binding is a little opposition—what?”’ 

Out in the sitting room, the whine of a 
phonograph arose, soft and thin, sweet and 
shrill. 

“‘ Judas priest!” muttered Harris. “‘Isn’t 
that the Wedding March?” 

“Thank God there’s no rice in the house!” 
said Sally. 

They awaited the arrival of the law in 
passionatecontentment. Within theshadow 
of its wing—-alone at last! 


“Don’t thank me; 


(THE END) 
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Why Exide spells economy 


HERE are two traits built into Exide Batteries that result 
in economy. Both of these qualities are known the world 
over. They are Dependability and Durability. 


You can depend on an Exide being right on the job in your 
car whenever you need it. And it stays right on the job for 
so long a time that it proves a true economy. The first cost 


ABOVE THE EARTH of an Exide is surprisingly low—the final cost, lowest. 


Dependabl battery . . : 
fea ts os chee oo You will find the economical battery for your car at a nearby 


tor in the safety of mod- Exide Dealer’s. Also, you can get Exide Radio Batteries at 


oie ag marge Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 
used on government, pri- 
vate and commercial THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
airplanes. Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 








Then, too, the owner is so apt to hang 
glamour about anything ancestral enough 
to have been hauled down from the attic. 
Ignorant of line, period and market value, 
he reveres everything and expects the 
buyer te do likewise. Last year, in a small 
South Carolina town, I was in the home of 
an exquisite old lady who seemed to have 
stepped from the perfumed pages of the 
past. Thoroughbred to the finger tips. she 
glided into a room and seemed not even to 
breathe the common air. Yet memories 
of past glory do not furnish bread and she 
was in actual need. Inthe midst of pathetic 
shabbiness a finely inlaid Hepplewhite 
sideboard and a cellaret of similar type bore 
witness to bygone splendor. 

A charming spinnet stood in one corner. 
But these passed unnoticed. With the air 
of a queen inviting you to a grand levee, 
she ushered us into her bedroom, furnished 
throughout with Victorian walnut at its 
worst, with a profusion of clumsily carved 
roses. At basement auctions in Northern 
cities I have seen such suites bring ten 
dollars. 

“Isn't it perfectly beautiful?” she asked. 
“A lady recently offered me fifteen hundred 
dollars for it; but somehow she wasn’t just 
our kind, if you know what I mean, and I 
simply could not bear to see it go into her 
hands,” she said with pride. 

I wanted to scream, “ Dear lady, send 
her a wire to buy it—quickly, before she 
regains sanity, please, please!” 

A charming lady of the same school in- 
advertently sold a friend of mine an en- 
tirely modern Sheffield tea service. 

“Oh, yes, in our family since General 
Oglethorpe first settled in this part of the 
country,” she nodded. 

Even when my friend disproved this, 
nothing could ever convince her, or me, 
that the owner of those clear blue eyes 
could tell anything but the truth and the 
whole truth as she knew it. The error was 
elsewhere and she herself had doubtless 
been duped or misinformed. 

The substitution of fakes for genuine 
antiques is sometimes, though I believe not 
often, practiced by unscrupulous cabinet- 
makers called in to do repair work. In 
one city not long ago a collector heard 
of a rare pie-crust table in the home of an 
aged spinster who was the last of a long line. 
She lived alone with parrots, cats, memo- 
ries and one faithful retainer. The collector 
went to her house one winter evening and 
rang in vain, since the retainer was out and 
her mistress deaf. 

Though she was not to be disturbed by 
rattling of windows and pounding on doors, 
he could see her nodding by the fireside, 
and there in the farthest dark corner was 
the beautiful table with carved pedestal 
and graceful snake-head feet-—so near, and 
yet so far. 


Treasures in a Vermont Barn 


The next evening the persistent collector 
repeated this stalking of his prey, but the 
deaf old lady let him understand, once and 
for all, that nothing could induce her to 
part with this table. It had been given her 
by her lover, and they had played cards 
together on it many an evening, and 
dreamed dreams of future happiness. He 
had gone to the war and never come back— 
she had not loved again, and this was the 
one cherished link with her brief-snatched 


joy. 

The collector felt almost ashamed that 
he had even wanted the table. But several 
years later she died, and he went back to 
find in its place a modern substitute with 
poor carving. 

“Yes, sir,” the maid confessed, “‘they 
told Miss Letitia that it was a shame not to 
have it mended when she loved it so!” 

Then the unscrupulous cabinetmaker had 
returned his copy and kept the original! 

Here is another case of substitution. The 
owner of two fine Chippendale chairs was 
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willing to sell them to a dealer, but a cer- 
tain relative did not want them to go out- 
side the family. So the owner said to the 
dealer, ‘‘Have your cabinetmaker repro- 
duce these and put the original leather seats 
on the new chairs.”’ These chairs were, at 
the time of her next visit, sold to the un- 
suspecting relative, who, of course, would 
then have been willing to swear to the fact 
that they had been in her family for 
generations. 

It was probably some such substitution 
which had befogged the judgment of a 
family on a Vermont farm. A dealer, fol- 
lowing a treasure clew, arrived there one 
winter day in the midst of a blizzard. The 
owners thought him perfectly crazy. 

“Man, you have wasted your time and 
money!” they shrieked at him. ‘Do you 
think our people would have put things in 
the barn if they were any good?”’ 

And this is exactly what he found in the 
midst of hay and fodder—six Hepplewhite 
side chairs with shield backs, two hurricane 
shades, a Duncan Phyfe sofa, a sewing 
table, a Windsor comb-back chair and two 
dilapidated portraits. These they were 
about to give to one of the farm hands. But 
they were on the verge of a family feud be- 
cause several people wanted a certain chair 
in the house, which the dealer immediately 
recognized as a reproduction. So it goes. 
And the moral of this is that the collector 
buying from the individual must trust no 
judgment but his own. 


A Too Persistent Purchaser 


Good old stuff is often found in charitable 
institutions of long standing which have 
received the discards of our grandparents. 
But if you buy here, do not think it is all a 
matter of sweet charity. Sometimes on 
boards are those who are ready to have and 
te hold. A collector discovered a Cahrles 
II chair, good of its type, but in a tottery 
state of disrepair, and heretofore considered 
worthless to the institution. The collector 
was asked what he would pay, as he later 
found, in order to establish the price for 
some member of the board. He offered 
more than the other person expected to 
pay, bought the chair and took it with him; 
but in spite of his overgenerosity by which 
the institution profited, he is still being 
criticized. 

No matter how much you want a thing, 
you must realize that there is a point be- 
yond which you cannot bring pressure—-or 
you kill the goose that lays the golden egg. 
Persisting beyond human endurance some- 
times so infuriates the owner that he will 
do anything rather than let you have the 
coveted piece. Lately I have heard of two 
cases of this reaction. A gardener who had 
reticence and pride and who liked, above 
all things, being let alone, was fairly be- 
sieged by a man who wanted a rain-washed 
sofa that stood on the gardener’s cottage 
porch. 

Every day the man passed that way in 
his car, and eack time he saw the sofa he 
wanted it more keenly. Day by day his 
offer rose higher. 

Finally the gardener said quietly, “When 
you come tomorrow you will know.” No 
sooner had the motor disappeared than he 
dragged the sofa to the back yard, chopped 
it up and set fire to it. He returned and lit 
his pipe. “Now,” he said to his wife, “I 
can smoke in peace.” 

This happened in Massachusetts, but 
coal-black Crazy Jane, who lived in a small 
Louisiana town, had something of the same 
psychology. In spite of being recognized 
as rather half-witted, Crazy Jane, as she 
was called, possessed a true genius for cook- 
ing hot waffles and rice and fried chicken. 
When she was taken ill, a guest of her 
mistress, who had both a kind heart and 
the antique mania, went to take the old 
darky hot broths and white bread, after 
the fashion of good ladies in Southern 
towns. Doubled up in bed, with her 


headkerchief discarded, ashen-faced and 
shriveled, was poor Jane. é 

But the bed on which she lay was a four- 
poster of such flutings and turnings and 
carvings that the antique enthusiast all but 
envied the bedridden. She made daily 
increasing offers for the bed, finally suggest- 
in geighty dollars, an amount so inconceiv- 
able to Jane that she was consumed with 
suspicion and completely dazed by the 
whole proceeding. She mustered super- 
human energy and dragged the bed out bit 
by bit, then burned it to ashes. 

“Law, chile,” she said, “you doan’ b’lieb 
ole Jane gwine lib in no hous¢ all by herselp 
wid’ uh ole bed what bin hoodooed? Some- 
body sho’ cas’ de ebil eye, else how come 
she take on so "bout dat bed? Tank de 
Lawd, dey ain’ nuthin’ lef’ ’cep’ de smoke!” 

Why wonder that stupid individuals 
make mistakes when dealers of long stand- 
ing disagree about the authenticity of cer- 
tain pieces and each advances sound 
arguments? A firm known internationally 
for antiques and art objects was recently 
sued by an irate customer to whom the 
head of the concern had sold as antiques 
six chairs for five thousand dollars; it paid 
the company to settle out of court. Even 
museums are not immune from error. Here 
let me say that an infallible proof of an 
antique’s genuineness is the dealer’s willing- 
ness to take it back, for if it is all right he 
knows it will increase in value. 

New dealers are not equipped by magic 
with knowledge, and the country is full of 
these. One such told me in all seriousness 
that a daguerreotype case was a patch box. 
But often while they are tooth cutting, the 
clever buyer picks up a bargain. As they 
learn, they resell to those who know less, 
for what is one man’s trash is another man’s 
treasure. If you doubt this, only look at 
the eager faces flattened against the win- 
dow while milady, in the name of charity, 
prepares her discards for the ubiquitous 
rummage sale. 

Let collectors beware of the glib-tongued 
dealer whose chief stock in trade is pedi- 
grees, and who makes them while you wait: 

“You like those candlesticks? Well, 
madam, they have an interesting history. 
They are the only ones that burned during 
the siege of Fort Moultrie. . That 
mirror with the eagle? If you are consider- 
ing that, let me tell you—they wouldn't like 
it generally known, but it came from the 
old W—-—r family.” 


Cash-and-Carry Collectors 


Increasing demand for the truly good, 
and the decreasing supply, daily creates new 
difficulties for the dealer. Some resort to 
enhancing the value of their stuff by as- 
suming the dealer-collector pose: 

“You really like that Windsor settle? 
Well, no wonder. It is a fine piece, part of 
my private collection.” 

But it becomes a bit less private when 
the customer has been tweaked into offer- 
ing a very high price. Some dealers tuck 
attractive pieces in musty dark corneis #) d 
gently lead the collector on to the joy of 
discovery. For it is well known that all 
collectors love to say, “ This is a little piece 
I found.” Pandering to this weakness, one 
of the New York shops has hurled against 
its window glass a kaleidoscopic jumble 
which immediately rouses one’s sporting 
blood. 

One clever and dishonest woman dealer 
first builds up confidence in a prospective 
customer by télling him a string of tales 
about how other dealers fool all the people, 
all the time: 

“Yes, these scones are reproductions, 
though R’s sells them for originals. You 
thought this little candle stand was old? 
Well, I must tell you that you are 
wrong ——” 

In the end you feel that she is the one 
trustworthy dealer in the wide, wide world. 
Then she sells you a faked mirror, taking 
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pains to point out the restored parts. You 
leave all in a glow after a visit to this at- 
tractive woman, and you clutch to your 
heart the fake mirror. 

“Good-by,” she calls. “I know you'll 
love it—and be sure to bring your friends.” 

Treasures are sometimes lost if you don’t 
pay immediately. She or he who hesitates 
paves the way for someone who offers more, 
and there follows a long-winded tale of 
explanation. 

One woman who collects abroad invari- 
ably carries everything with her. Need- 
less to say, her collection is of the smaiier 
objects— Battersea boxes, pocket sundials, 
samplers, tea-caddy spoons, snuff boxes, 
and so on. She makes a traveling pack 
horse of herself, and assistant pack horses 
of her family, but she lands triumphantly, 
saying, “See my Hepplewhite bird cage? 
All the way from London Town!” She 
neither loses what she buys nor has substi- 
tutes shipped to her. 


Pinch Hitting for Father Time 


In Paris, one genuine old chair is some- 
times divided into twelve parts, Each 
part is put in a reproduction and the fin- 
ished product labeled old. 

For such reasons the consular invoice 
necessary to the shipper makes fine dis- 
tinction between “antique” and “restored 
antique.” In packing for shipment, if your 
Breton chest has a new end, a conacientious 
dealer, and one who is anxious to avoid 
trouble, will remove the restored part and 
box it separately, vouching only for the age 
of the other. 

In the gentle art of feking, American 
cabinetmakers are becoming daily more 
expert, and following right along in the 
footsteps of the Italians. Old wood of 
every variety is sought as if it had the 
value of precious jewels; railroad ties, an- 
cient docks and windmiils are pressed into 
active service, and new wood is buried in 
mud or manure to age it. Sun and shower 
are invoked to beat down upon it; and 
when the whole face of the earth has been 
scoured, they look in the waters under the 
earth, and bring up long-sunken ships of 
wood, delightfully weathered and yet pre- 
served from rotting by the action of salt 
water. 

The inimitable patina has proved quite 
imitable. The soft glowing polish, which 
only time and care of loving hands ‘or 
generations was supposed to give, is now 
achieved in the back workshop, Clumsy 
pieces, by turning and carving, are made 
graceful in a few days. Plain pieces are 
glorified with carving and the sharp new 
edges rubbed down with whiting. Stain 
pretends to change the cheapest wood into 
the finest; heavy bedposts lose weight and 
become light and slender, as if rejuvenated 
to an earlier period by seme magic-working 
antifat. 

As to how much repair work is legitimate, 
no two collectors agree. Assuredly the 
overrestored piece has lost both wsthetic 
and market value, Obviously in a fair 
state of repair, it more nearly approximates 
its original condition than in a state of re- 
pulsive dilapidation. 

In the future one of the most important 
problems for the buyer of furniture will be 
that of fine pieces conscientiously made 
thirty to seventy-five years ago as correct 
copies of earlier periods. Now these pieces, 
even to their owners, have many of the car- 
marks of the real thing, and sometimes stray 
into the antique auction sale. 

The canny buyer who escapes the rocks 
of shop and home buying sometimes runs 
aground on the shoals of the auction room. 
Between Scylla and Charybdis, he steers a 
difficult course. It was at a recent pre- 
auction exhibit that a puzzled group of 
auction hounds gathered around a certain 
corner cupboard. They were patting the 
edges of fluted , ‘lasters, pinching the flames, 
sniffing at the brasses and fingering the 
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' butterfly shelves; but still they couldn't 
decide. Sitting over in one corner and 
stroking his long beard was an old cabinet- 
maker whostrongly resembled Father Time. 
Like Br’er Rabbit, he laid low and said 
nothin’. Finally he could resist no longer. 

He beckoned to me and whispered tri- 
umphantly, “Yes, it’s catalogued as an 
original from the estate of A——~. I made 
it for that family fifty years ago when I 
first set up shop. Now the family really 
think it’s old and gave their affidavit. 
Pretty good copy, eh?” 

But the good copy was in the end with- 
drawn from the sale. 

It is in the midst of the glamour and 
excitement of hectic bidding that the novice 
completely loses his head and buys the 
dogs—discarded trash that collectors and 
dealers have weighed and found wanting 
either in quality or authenticity. Soft 
lights and taupe velvet curtains give 
| glamour to mediocre and miserable stuff, 
and certain habitués of auction rooms have 
more leisure than intelligence to apply to 
this favorite of indoor sports. They run up 
the prices as if they were dealers bidding up 
their own stuff. When an auctioneer points 
a firm finger at them or rivets an eye, they 
become clay in his hands. The drone of his 
voice fairly mesmerizes them—‘‘ Seventy — 
seventy —seventy—going at seventy! Do 
I hear a bid for seventy-five? Mrs. G, the 
bid is against you; are you going to lose a 
fine quilt for a few dollars? Where will you 
ever get another with a flowered chintz 
border like this? Seventy-five—eighty!” 
Mrs. G nods her head and down comes the 
hammer. 
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She says to the drowsy stranger in the 
next chair, “Do you think that is high for 
an old quilt when you really want it?” 

“Was it dollars or cents?” the other 
yawns. 

Collectors should beware of raising prices 
by bids on really good pieces and should 
never be lured into buying too cheaply. 

“To overpay ruins the collector’s repu- 
tation for intelligence; to underpay the 
owner destroys his pleasure in possession. 
But to buy something which necessitates a 
disproportionate amount of repair is like 
buying a tail and then buying an expensive 
dog to go with the tail,” says the Phila- 
delphia collector of ivories, rugs and Amer- 
icana to whom I referred before. 


Expensive Hodgepodge 


“Once upon a time, I bought a chair 
covered with hideous red calico, lacking a 
seat and boasting one rickety rocker. The 
grain of the walnut and the beautiful arms 
seemed to me irresistible, and later we found 
the dirt-covered label of William Savery. 
That time it paid; and again when under the 
golden-oak stain and the fringe that some 
vandal had hung around the seats of two 
apparently Hepplewhite chairs, I discovered 
that they had atruly beautiful decoration of 
forget-me-nots in blue-and-old-ivory enamel. 

“In both these cases the repairs were 
superficial. But never buy a piece in such 
shape that when you have finished spend- 
ing a large amount on repairs, you have 
really an expensive hodgepodge. You have 
achieved neither a good investment nor 
personal satisfaction. Long ago in Boston 
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I bought a Hepplewhite settee of pear 
wood, as brittle and fragile as it was beau- 
tiful. Repair it as I might, every time a fat 
friend sat on it, I feared a complete col- 
lapse. If he leaned back and yawned, I 
thought all was lost. Finally I shipped the 
troublesome piece off to auction.” 

Country auction sales now offer as many 
pitfalls as those in the cities. Don’t fool 
yourself into thinking that because. you 
rattle a hundred miles or more in your car 
over rough country roads you will either 
want or gain easy possession of what awaits 
you there. However truly rural the set- 
ting, you will find that city dealers and 
factory-made reproductions have traveled 
just as far as you to be among those present. 
Chauffeurs and limousines are parked in 
the fields with trucks of bearded second- 
hand men and junkshop keepers. The 
wealthy man who buys indiscriminately 
will often go to a country sale for a summer 
day’s jaunt when he could not possibly 
spare the time from arduous winter life in 
the city. He has as his slogan, “Just like 
that one I saw in the American Wing at 
the Metropolitan.” He falls with the rest 
of us. 

But do not think for an instant that all 
the falls in the whole wide world can lessen 
the thrill of the hunt or make collecting one 
whit less absorbing an avocation. The col- 
lector, like every true sportsman,’ must 
‘learn to meet with triumph and disaster, 
and treat those two impostors just the 
same.”’ On with the chase! Pick yourself 
up after one fall, and be ready to plunge 
headlong into another at any moment. 
But never, never tell! 


| WHEN THE BOWERY WAS IN BLOOM 


houses, restaurants, opium dens and a joss 
house in time; these to cater to the Chi- 
nese cooks and sailors off the packet ships 
that berthed ulong Water Street and traded 
to the Orient. Later, when the anti- 
Chinese agitation drove many of their 
countrymen from California, they came to 
New York by the hundred and augmented 
the small original colony. 

Tom Lee, as the head of the most power- 
ful tong in Chinatown in 1890, was ruler of 
| the New York Chinese. He was a member 

and a power of Tammany Hall. He was the 

only Chinaman to have a vote. I have seen 
| him on the Timothy D. Sullivan outings 
| and chowders to Donnelly’s Grove up the 
| river, coming aboard the boat with guard 
| and retinue and accompanied by his own 

Chinese jazz orchestra, and holding court 
| aboard as a viceroy to Timothy D. 

Tom Lee was also the Lee Shubert of the 
Chinese theater in New York. It paid him 
tribute, and his tong were the supporters of 
the drama there. Tom Lee, at the time 
I knew him, was a middle-aged, small, 
suave, dignified celestial with a scanty mus- 

| tache and chin beard like Li Hung Chang. 
| He not only resembled, except in stature 
and girth, this great warrior and statesman 
of the Flowery Kingdom, but he was of Li 
| Hung’s tong and was his New York repre- 
sentative as well. 





Tom Lee, Mayor of Chinatown 


Tom Lee lived in a brownstone mansion 

| off Lenox Avenue in One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street. A policeman was 
on post on that block day and night. 
Every day, an hour before noon, Tom Lee’s 
closed carriage drove into Mott Street and 

| halted in front of the Chinese Masonic 
Building. His Chinese guard would first 

| emerge, and then a policeman would cross 
| over and stand by, and the coast being 
| clear, the Chinese Mayor of Chinatown, as 
the papers called him, attired in a conven- 

| tional gray business suit and a derby hat, 
would slip into an opened door that quickly 

| slammed behind him. If you had audience 
| with him later, you would find him in his 
Oriental-furnished and silk-draped lair in 
the gorgeous dress of a first-rank mandarin. 


(Continued from Page 38) 


It was Tom Lee who made the subtle 
comment as to haste without purpose, so 
often quoted since. This occurred when the 
first Subway had not been long completed. 
He was being escorted from his home by 
way of the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street Subway station to attend a recep- 
tion at City Hall. He was told he might 
take a jammed express or go by a local train 
and have a seat. 

His escort explained, “If we go on the 
express, we will save seven minutes.” 

“What will we do with them?” replied 
Tom Lee. 

When the great Li Hung Chang, Viceroy 
of China and its Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, visited New York in 1896, and was 
taken in state to lay a wreath on General 
Grant's temporary tomb—the two warrior 
rulers had been friends—it was Tom Lee 
who so angered the police force of New 
York on that occasion. With a wave of his 
hand, he summoned four extremely re- 
luctant cops to bear the celestial statesman 
in his palanquin. 

Li Hung Chang ceremoniously laid the 
wreath on the tomb, and then the enraged 
but grimly silent quartet of cops had to 
bear him by hand in the palanquin back to 
his carriage. 

He was perfectly able to walk, but this 
was face. 

At the banquet in Chinatown that night, 
Tom Lee, in reply to Li Hung Chang's 
reciting the honor done him, said—and 
truthfully—‘“‘Your Sublime and Mighty 
Excellency, those policemen only live in the 
hope that they may ere long have the proud 
privilege of laying a wreath upon your 
tomb in turn.” 

Tom Lee ruled Chinatown for twenty 
years or more without a‘rival. Then arose 
a new leader of another tong. His name was 
Mock Duck. By his efforts bold he had 
risen high in the Hip-Sings in San Fran- 
cisco. Then the Subtle Ones ordained that 
Mock Duck should be sent to New York 
to wrest, in whole or part, the gambling and 
opium protection tribute that the Le-Ong 
Tongs had long monopolized. 

Murder stalked abroad in Chinatown. 
Hatchet men slew one another in dark hail- 
ways, there were assassinations by knife 





and gun on the streets in broad daylight. 
Arrests were made, but the white man’s 
courts could seldom obtain convictions, 
even when oaths were sworn in gabbling 
dialects while the blood of white roosters, 
ritualistically slain, was sprinkled cere- 
moniously. 

One night a band of Mock Duck's gun- 
men entered the Chinese Theater and 
opened up a fusillade. A half dozen of Tom 
Lee’s tong were killed, ascore were wounded. 
And Mock Duck—where was he during all 
this? 

Why, he was blocks away on the steps 
of the Mulberry Street police station, 
conversing affably with two policemen of 
his acquaintance. 


Chuck Connors’ Hangout 


That was the end of Tom Lee’s Chinese 
Theater, but the wholesale slaughter aroused 
the city. The newspapers thundered, Tam- 
many Hall sent edicts to Tom Lee and 
Police Headquarters. Mock Duck was 
given the third degree. Judge Foster, of 
the highest court in New York City, was 
called upon by all concerned as arbitrator. 

Compromises were effected, Tom Lee 
made concessions. Mock Duck was turned 
loose without a stain upon his character. 
A great peace banquet was held in China- 
town, attended by both factions and pre- 
sided over by Judge Foster, who made the 
most profound impression. 

From the joss house, from the head- 
quarters of the Chinese Six Companies, 
from the lodge of the Chinese Masons, 
from the pungent scents of Chinatown, its 
clamor and its color, we step back to the 
Bowery and to that dark and dingy haunt 
of grimy white men, Barney Flynn’s saloon 
at Pell Street. It is notable for nothing, 
save that, as you could find Tom Lee in his 
lair at the lodge of the Chinese Masons, 
here you could find Chuck Connors. 

Chuck Connors was the Bowery, the 
Bowery was Chuck. Of all its exponents of 
self-expression, and they were many and 
interesting, he, more than all, left his mark 
upon the Bowery, as the Bowery had left 
its mark upon him. 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Low~cost Transportation 





cAnnouncing the 


TAR Sl 


Toalli who seek modern low-cost transportation in a six- 
cylinder car, we offer the Star Six as an example of pro- 
gress in the design and construction of fine automobiles. 

Employing all the well-known superior features of 
the Star chassis plus an L-head type, six cylinder motor 
of 40 brake horsepower and Hayes-Hunt bodies of 
strictly modern design, construction and equipment, 
the Star Six deserves the careful consideration of the 
motoring pu 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 


General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout United States and Canada 








PRICES STAR SIX STAR FOUR STAR FOUR 


Chassis 25 : $675 

f. 0. b. Lansing, Coupster ore Gonna i $25 Sao $695 

Mich. Coach 3800 Roadater 525 Sedan $775 
(Shown above) Coupster $595 


More Power and Superior Quality 
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George Washingtor. Connors was born 
and reared in Mott Street, of good hard- 
working Irish parents. His sister, Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, a most respected matron 
of the Bronx, speaks fondly of him to this 
day as Georgie. His brother James assured 
me that the most famous member of the 
family got his nickname as a newsboy be- 
cause he was continually bumming out— 
those were Brother James’ very words—and 
making his meals by cooking chucksteak 
on a stick over trash fires in the street. 
First his fellow gemins called him Chuek- 
steak Conners. In due time they shortened 
the pseudonym to Chuck. 

Chuck Connors was a stockily built, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired young fellow in 
1890. A beloved vagabond, a mimic, a 
raconteur par excellence. He had been a 
newsboy, a street Arab, a harrier of the 
Chinese— known to their Occidental neigh- 
bors, the Irish especially, as monks. 

Chuck Connors flourished in the Bowery 
and its environs ail his careless years. At 
fifteen he was an engaging loafer, a clog 
dancer and singer of Lrish songs betimes in 
the theaterium of the Gayety Dime Mu- 
seum. Then he became a somiprofessional 
lightweight fighter and won consistently 
till he was twenty-five. A succession of de- 


feats, because he did not keep in condition, . 


turned him from the ring, 

Then he fell in love and went to work. 
He got a job firing the dinky steam locomo- 
tivea that hauled the L trains in those 
times. He married Annie Harrison, his 
beloved, a wistful slip of a blond girl. She 
thought to stir his ambition and educate 
him, but by the time she had him reading 
well and writing fairly, though careless of 
his capital letters, Annie died of consump- 
tion. 

The story of Chuck's regeneration was 
engrossingly related in Owen Kildare’s once 
best-seller novel of the Bowery, My Mamie 
Rose. Arnold Daly made a play of it. In 
the leading réle, he made up as and imi- 
tated the mannerisms of Chuck Connors. 
Last year My Mamie Rose was done as a 
motion picture, screen-titled The Fool's 
Highway. The leading player in this fea- 
ture film counterfeited the semblance of 
Chuck Connors too, 


The Volunteer Fireman 


Chuck was a type--the type. All other 
Bowery boys imitated him. With no sem- 
blance of Chuck's costume, his mannerisms 
or his slang, Bowery boys had been known 
in life, in the newspapers, on the stage and 
in song and story for upwards of a hundred 
years. But the original type—and you 
will see it pictured in old Harper's and Les- 
lie’s weeklies—of the Bowery boy of the 
pre-Connorian period, was a six-foot genial 
ruffian, with an Uncle Sam chin whisker. 
He wore a battered plug hat, his trousers 
in his boots, chewed tobacco and whittled 
a shingle on the street corners. In short, 
the type of the native American as London 
Punch still pictures him. 

This Bowery boy was primarily a volun- 
teer fireman. When the fire alarm sounded 
he grabbed an empty barrel from the near- 
est grocery store, and if it wasn't empty he 
emptied it. Then he ran to the fire plug 
nearest the burning building, turned the 
barrel over the fire plug and sat on it until 
the engine company he belonged to ap- 
peared upon the scene, Until his own fire 
company came that Bowery boy heroically 
defended that fire piug against all assaults, 
single or en masse, made upon him by,mem- 
bers cf rival companies arriving with or 
without their rope-drawn hand pump ma- 
chines, 

It waa in 1888 that Chuck Connors ut- 
terly destroyed this traditional character 
and created the entirely new one in his own 
image. With the publicity and popularity 
accorded Chuck's creation, the old-time 
Bowery boy with his whiskers, his whittled 
shingle, his trousers in his boots, disap- 
peared from mortal ken—as dead as Bill 
Pool, the last of his ilk of rough-and- 
tumble fighter, volunteer fireman, political 
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ruffian; the New York draft riots of the 
Civil War being about the final conspicuous 
manifestation of this genus. 

But at least this type of Bowery boy had 
been genuine as well as indigenous through 
and through. On the other hand, Chuck 
Connors’ concept was partly synthetic and 
partly founded on the London coster- 
monger. 

After Annie Harrison died, Chuck Con- 
nors was shanghaied by a Water Street 
crimp. When he awoke from the effects of 
the drugged whisky he was on a British 
steamer bound for London, signed as a fire- 
man. Chuck promptly deserted in London 
and spent two weeks in Whitechapel. He 
was intrigued by the costermongers, their 
dress and tricks and manners. When he re- 
turned to his native shores he habilitated 
him in a modification of the more con- 
servative of coster costumes. 

Chuek knew the Bowery would never ac- 
cept him or anyone else in the full class- 
conscious costermonger holiday attire of 
velveteen and pearlies—the rows of buttons 
down the trousers seam, the rows of buttons 
on the peaked cap, the rows of buttons on 
the low-cut plaid waigtcoat, or the gay silk 
neckerchief. Chuck had his tailor construct 
for him a hybrid sailor-ashore and cos- 
termonger costume—blue, wide-bottomed 
trousers, a blue-cloth, square-cut pea-jacket 
with a double row of the very largest size 
dark pearl buttons; beneath this a blue 
fiannel shirt, a sailor’s silk scarf. 


A Go-as-:You-Please Actor 


Chuck attempted a costermonger’s cap, 
conservatively pearl-buttoned, with this 
costume. But he was only to wear it for 
twenty minutes and two blocks. The 
Bowery rose against it, enraged. Chuck 
saved himself, but not the cap. The 
Bowery wore derbies only. Chuck went to 
Spellman and gave specifications for the 
low-crown style he was to wear all the days 
of his pilgrimage thereafter. 

His novel attire, his expressive slang, his 
fund of stories, his homely philosophical 
observations of the slums and his rugged 
vigor in it all, gained for him the interest 
and even friendship of all he came in con- 
tact with. Chuck Connors, of the Bowery, 
had arrived; his personality was to become 
a tradition. 

He played himself in melodrama when 
he would, was a manager of lesser prize 
fighters in a small way. He was sought 
after as guide to Chinatown and the 
Bowery and was more than satisfactory. 
Unless sight-seers had been ciceroned by 
Chuck, they suspected they hadn't seen the 
half of it. Chuck was copy for the news- 
papermen, they were his friends; for Chuck, 
with all his faults, was always interesting, 
always on the level. 

The Chuck Connors Ball at Tammany 
Hall was a yearly event which the news- 
papers covered fully. When advertising it, 
Chuck coolly published the name of every 
notable New Yorker—he knew them all 
and they all knew him—among his patrons. 
None of them protested, many of them 
attended. Then, under the colored calcium 
lights, Chuck in all his glory would lead out 
the Rummager or the Truck-—the reasons 


these ladies were so called are obvious— 


the ball was opened and the badged nota- 
bles grabbed a Bowery girl in turn and joy 
was unconfined. 

As an actor, Chuck was himself and ex- 
cellent as such; but he had a profound con- 
tempt for the exigencies of the drama that 
compel actors to say and do the same 
things in the same place at cue. He would 
persistently speak new dialogues and in- 
troduce new business impromptu, and so 
cause the other actors to go up in their 
lines. 

“You're a lot of cuckoos, saying de same 
t’ing an’ doin’ de same t’ings all de time,” 
he would loudly protest. 

Nor could he be depended upon to show 
up at the theater if there was a Bowery ball 
or a prize fight at hand, or if he met with 
congenial friends. He also had a discon- 
certing way of calling over the footlights to 
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acquaintances in the audience and inviting 
them up on the stage to participate in the 
barroom or dance-hall scenes. 

“Come on, bo!"’ he would shout. 
real beer and plenty of it!” 

He liked best to sit in Barney Flynn’s 
place and tell cockney, Chinese, Yiddish, 
German and especially Irish stories of the 
tenements. Particularly was he graphic in 
describing scenes of his childhood in the 
Connors ménage; tales of his old tad of a 
father, of his shrewd and devoted mother. 

Chuck composed and sang his own songs: 


My Pearl she has a golden curl, 
She has a stylish strut; 

She wears the cutest bonnet 
Upon her little nut. 

Oh, Pearlie is my girlie, 
But, tut, tut, tut! 


Chuck had his misadventures too. Fora 
while he had a Chinese boy protégé named 
Sam Yip whom he was developing into a 
boxer. He brought him around to see me 
at the old Biograph studios in the early 
days of moving pictures. Chuck’s idea was 
that a fight between him and the Chinese 
boy would be a big money-maker in the 
mutoscopes or penny-in-the-slot peep-show 
moving pictures. 

“T’ll make a mess of the monk,” said 
Chuck, “and then all you need to do to cop 
de coin is to put a sign on the machines in 
the penny arcades: Drop in a Penny and 
See Chuck Connors Knocking Out Sam 
Yip, the Champion Lightweight of China.” 

The minute bout was staged before the 
camera with ring and seconds. But Sam 
Yip lost his temper when Chuck started to 
bash him about, and as an unexpected 
climax to the picture he knocked Chuck 
cold for the count at the end of the round. 

“The monks was always bad luck to me,” 
said Chuck when we brought him to and he 
had conferred angrily aside with his pro- 
tégé. “Whatcha t’ink, dat Chink was will- 
ing to take five berries, and now he war.ts 
me to split fifty-fifty te take the picture 
over and do it right, wit’ me knocking him 
out.” ; 

Chuck was getting twenty dollars and he 
had to divide it. The second bout, in which 
Sam Yip permitted his knock-out, is still a 
standard attraction in the coin mutoscopes. 

Not because Chuck was mercenary did 
he protest, but, as he explained, ten dollars 
was too much money to give a monk, even 
for a murder. 


“ It’s 


Did Brodie Take a Chance? 


Chuck had the gift of gab in song and 
story, but was not able—or at least never 
endeavored—to put it on paper. At his 
wake, his sister told me he had been writing 
his life and adventures for a year, and from 
his manuscript David Belasco was to make 
a play. I helped her search through his 
meager belongings as the motley mourners 
around his bier bewailed him. But there 
was no scrap to attest that poor Chuck had 
ever scribbled a line. 

Steve Brodie’s story in its beginnings was 
much the same as that of Chuck Connors, 
save that Steve jumped into fame off the 
Brooklyn Bridge where several before him 
had died in tke attempt, or at was 
credited with the desperate deed, 

Whether Brodie took the whance, risking 
his life by that dreadful drop to the dark- 
ling waters of the East River for fame and 
fortune, or whether it was a fake, a pub- 
licity stunt, cunningly planned and care- 
fully executed, is a matter of opinion, The 
world at large believed, a pessimistic few 
were always skeptical. A body was seen to 
fall as loud cries were heard from the river 
side, A head emerged from the water, a 
panting man was drawn into a boat. The 
cynics said a dummy was thrown from the 
bridge and that Brodie, a splendid swim- 
mer, dived underwater from beneath a pier, 
for a hundred feet and more toward the 
spot where the weighted dummy sank. 

Which story is true I do not know, but I 
was present in the gorge of Niagara two 
years later when Brodie, in a rubber suit, 
was scheduled to swim the rapids. He 
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would not release his hold of a rope his 
helpers held alongshore, and after fifteen 
minutes of this he screamed to be drawn 
out; and he lay sobbing on the icebound 
shore, for it was bitter weather, and begged 
for a drop of whisky. 

“T was kilt with the cold or I’d ’a’ done 
it!’”’ he kept repeating. 

He was a shrewd showman, was Brodie. 
He was always merry and bright—save on 
this bleak day when he shivered and 
screamed by the icy, roaring waters of the 
rapids of Niagara. 

Knowing him weil, and even liking him 
greatly, I for one can never be convinced 
that Brodie took a chance. 

In the days of Steve Brodie’s prosperity 
when he lived in style, he persistently of- 
fered a fine home to his mother in his house 
or in a nice apartment of her own. Finally 
he refused to pay her rent and had her 
evicted with her few belongings. She sat 
on the sidewalk moaning and wailing, and 
then along came Steve. 

“Now, mother, will you move into a 
decent place and a good neighborhood?” 
he asked. 

“TI will not!” she declared stoutly. “If 
I can’t have me own old home where I mar- 
ried my man and where you was born, I'll 
die on the streets for all I’ll go anywheres 
else, my lad.” 


Brodie’'s Way to Wealth 


And then she wailed and wept and the 
neighbors gathered round declaring what a 
shame it was she should be treated so, and 
Steve had her little sticks of furniture car- 
ried back into her three rooms, and lit the 
stove for her and made her a pot of boiled 
black tea. 

“* And the divil fly way wid you, Stevie,” 
she said. ‘‘ But I’ll never go away from here 
till I’m waked and carried out.” 

Steve Brodie had no further thought 
than an engagement as a dime-museum at- 
traction when he jumped—or feigned to 
jump—off the bridge. It may be seen that 
he was well aware of the value of newspaper 
notices. On his dime-museum engagements 
he would do publicity swimming and jump- 
ing feats, weather permitting and the jump 
being within reason. But though repeat- 
edly offered large sums to leap in the pres- 
ence of witnesses from the Brooklyn Bridge, 
he would only shake his head and say, ‘‘I 
done it oncet!”’ 

He was a stocky, dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
pleasant-looking fellow with a peachblow 
complexion. He was fastidiously neat in 
his personal appearance and dressed as be- 
came a prosperous man and a public char- 
acter. He patterned his attire after great 
characters of the Bowery that he had en- 
vied as a boy—Owney Geoghegan, Harry 
Hill and John McGurk. He wore good 
clothes, faultlessly fine white shirts, white 
cravats and big diamonds and plenty of 
them. Diamonds on his plump manicured 
fingers, diamonds down his shirt front. 
Poor Chuck Connors had never a diamond 
in all his life. But Steve Brodie knew the 
well-dressed man has the advantage. He 
was a money-maker, thrifty, canny, and of 
all these things Chuck Connors had no 
notion. 

The retirement from public life of Swipes 
the Newsboy, after he had accidentally 
killed a weak-hearted opponent in a prize 
fight, had the producers of the Bowery melo- 
drama that had been written for Swipes 
looking for another star. There was Brodie. 
He was famous, he was smart. A brewer 
had set him up in a saloon, whereby, to- 
gether with his theatrical engagements, 
Steve Brodie was to wax rich. 

The producers of the melodrama waited 
upon Brodie. The canny Steve saw their 
need and his opportunity. He was no Swipes 
the Newsboy, to take a small salary. If he 
was worth anything to these men and their 
melodrama, he was worth something to 
himself. He asked an astonishing salary 
and declared himself in on the profits of the 
show. 

“Can you act?”’ he was asked. 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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‘Personalities of ‘Paramount - 
and their Paramount Pictures 





“Betty Bronson 


Where the Peter Pan girl appears 
hearts grow lighter. There's more 
than a touch of fairyland about 
her, and the workaday world 
seems slow when she’s around. See 
her in ‘‘Are Parents People?” “‘ Not 
So Long Ago,” ‘‘The Golden 
Princess.”’ 


; 
Na 
% . , 

Gloria Swanson 
Gloria Swanson’s success and pop- 
ularity sweep forward like a tidal 
wave. Her Paramount Pictures 
are centers of fascinated human 
groups at all points of the compass. 
See her in ‘‘ Madame Sans-Gene,”’ 


“The Coast of Folly,’ “Stage 
Struck.” 





DW Griffith 


D. W. Griffith's “‘ That Royle Girl” 
reveals a hand more masterly than 
ever. Griffith’s Paramount Pic- 
tures are the glorious harvest of his 
art. See Carol Dempster, W. C. 
Fields and Harrison Ford, in 
“That Royle Girl.” Watch for the 
huge Griffith special, ‘‘Sorrows of 
Satan,” by Marie Corelli. 





“Herbert Brenon 


He directed “A Kiss for Cinderella” | 





' 


are: “The Street of Forgotten i 
Men,” “The Little French Girl,” 
and “ The Song and Dance Man.” | 





Thomas Meighan 


People who would not stir out of 
the house to see a king pass by 
would break half a dozen appoint- 
ments to meet Tom Meighan. His 
is a triple success; a man’s man, a 
woman’s man, and the kids’ man, 
too! Be sure to see “Old Home 
Week,” “The Man Who Found 
Himself,” and “Irish Luck.” 





¢ 


Pola Negri 


Pola Negri is a complex and dra- 
matic personality whose charm ia 
today exercising its full power in 
the United States. Michael Arlen 
is writing “Crossroads of the 
World” especialiy for her. See her 
in “Flower of Night” and “A 
Countess in Iowa.” 





Produced by 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 

New York City 
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Herbert Brenon Production 


Paramount’s Christmas Gift to All! 


r (inderella” S 






i 


Nation-wide Showing Week of December 28th 


If you seem so much older 
than you used to, if you feel 
that life might be a little kinder 
to you than it is, come watch 
Betty Bronson and Tom Moore 
contrive happiness out of old 
boards, small feet and a police- 
man’s point of view! 


The peculiar thing about “A 
Kiss for Cinderella,’ as about 
“Peter Pan,” is that although 
children enjoy it intensely there 
are ten times as many grown- 
ups in the long lines at the 
box offices! 


it’s a Paramount Picture 


The fact is that all the world 
is young when J. M. Barrie and 
Paramount are partners. 


A : : 


Today, Paramount and the lead- 
ing dramatists and writers of 
the world are hand in glove in 
the great cause of better pictures. 
The writers are giving of their 
best because they know that 
Paramount’s resources and 
screen ideals are big enough to 
ensure the greatest possible 
progress. 


it’s the best show in town” 
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Christmases have come 
and gone, you have reg- 
istered a vow that “ext” Christmas you An Overland Six! Why not? You can do it! Buy it “on 


saiae Cffts CHRISTMAS ** Pool & 


would turn over a new leaf—“next Everybody is doing it. Only a small amount down, 52 weeks fc 

Christmas you would exercise better judgment—“next’’ Christmas you balance, longer if you want it. You can take care of future pay 

would so plan your own and the family’s expenditures that you and yours easily out of your income. The money you otherwise would spet 

would receive something more truly acceptable, something more /asting, mere Christmas superficialities will make this superb car your own. 
something more inherently worth-while, 

The beautiful big Overland Six pictured on this page is priced a 

Well—“ next” Christmas is here. That “next” Christmas has become $895. It is, without exception, the biggest 895 dollars’ worth of au 

this Christmas. Now is the time—now is the occasion—now is your bile in the world today. An engineering masterpiece. Equipme 

opportunity to crystallize your vow. complete, upholstery as fine, appointments as luxurious as in cars cq 


Wittys-OvERLAND, Inc., ToLEDO, OHIO Wiriys-OverLanpb Sates ( 


. ( ) 
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: twice thissum. A car so good L A . 
he Family FUNAs [ ick’ipon si sini “Re Luxe Sy 
- . 
groups gather around it ‘/ ff 
: wherever it stops. A wonder- Sed ar 
ime”. ful gift. And a pift you can afford. A gift you need. A gift for which 


r the every member of your household will, everlastingly thank you, from the 
nents bottom of their hearts! This year, put a ban on costly Christmas 
d for indulgence. Call a halt on Christmas waste. Combine the family pur- 

chases. Own this Overland Six. A sensible thought. Such a gift prolongs 

the thrill of Christmas joy and pride for more than Christmas Da 
only It means sunshine and fresh air. It means health and happiness. f 
“omo inaugurates a new era of enjoyment and pleasure for everybody in your 
it as home, for years and years to come. See your Overland dealer now and 
sting arrange with him for delivery early Christmas morning! 


o., Ltp., Toronto, CANADA ‘Prices F.0.B. Toledo 
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“Might-have- 


hour “ss how many 
of them are 2 


YOURS 


MIGHT have done that”—‘I might 
have gone there’’—there are so 
many “ might-have-been hours” inevery 
woman’s life! All because some house- 
hold task—washing, ironing, cooking, 
cleaning—demands attention. 


But how to take care of these duties, 
and still have time for the “ might-have- 
been” pleasures? Electricity and all the 
servants it puts at your command will 
shorten much of your daily work. And 
the modern laundry, greatest time- 
saver of all, will actually give you a 
whole day of leisure every week! | gerr: Home, husband, children, books, the 

; 2 fe. theater—myriad happy duties and 
pleasures await you. 


the time can be used to improve your 
health and your finances. 


Think of the many things you can do 
with this new time. Perhaps, like Mrs. - =. 
Schwinn of New York City, you will ae ee Today, just phone a modern 
use the time for music; or, like Mrs. me wee 1 Ah. laundry in your city—they will 
Jones of Covington, Ky., you may de- 4. os. _ _ tell you about a washday service 
vote the time to school and civic activ- et. zw ‘™ exactly suited to your needs, at 
ities; or maybe, like Mrs. — ey ©* aprice within your reach. Then 
Looker of Hollywood, Calif., : “s try this service—at least for one 

, : day every week, the laundry will 
: F ee Page 
Send it ee take the ‘might from your 
might-have-been hours. 


How three women took the ‘MIGHT? from their “‘might-have-been hours” 


“From girlhood I have « : . 
hice Antal Gfl'dhiaales I can’t begin to tell you what a wonderful help 


“My husband is a teacher in the high F even used to dream the laundry has been to me, both from a health 


school and naturally 1 am supposed to of a‘career.” Then I and from a financial standpoint. 
attend the receptions and parties at the married and said The time the laundry gives me I 
school, and to take part in civic activi- ood-by to my music; have used in cultivating a vegetable 
ties. Yet for years I couldn't seem to had no time for it. garden. The open air exercise has 
find time for such things. Then I sent c ~ But I couldn’t forget been decidedly beneficial to me— 

my washing to the laundry, rearranged it. Finally, I turned my washday tasks over to the doctor bills are a thing of the past 
my weekly schedule and discovered that I had laundry and gave the time thus saved to music. With —while the vegetables I have grown 

; yi - : “age : my new leisure, I have been able to practice regu- - 
plenty of time for all my social and civic obli- larly, join music clubs, and even sing in concerts, have more than cut our grocery bill 
gations.” and at church.” in half.” 
Mrs. Wm. M. Jones, Mrs. D. L. Schwinn, Mrs. N. Looker, 
Covington, Ky. New York City Hollywood, Calif. 


Published in the interest ¢ the public and on behalf 
of the Laundry Industry by The American Laundry 
fachinery Company, Executive Offices, Cincinnati, Ohie 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

“Just can’t I!’’ he replied confidently. 
‘*Haven’t you heard me spiel on the dime- 
museum platforms? Don’t you know I was 
always the best singer and dancer at the 
entertainments at the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House, the Brace Memorial, on Duane 
Street, off Park Rew? Can I act? I can 
eat it!” 

And he could act. At least he could act 
well enough for a Bowery melodrama; and 
when he stood on the scenic Brooklyn 
Bridge and shouted, “I’ll save the girl!” 
and jumped, closing his eyes from the 
showers of rock salt upthrown to simulate 
the spray rising to the roadway of Brooklyn 
Bridge from that mighty leap, the house 
roared and rocked. Nor would the audi- 
ences be content until he came before the 
curtain and bowed to the tumult, though 
strangely enough, for all his leaping into the 
river, dry as a dustbin. 

When not out on the road in the money- 
making melodrama, Steve would stand in 
front of his bar and drink with the flattered 
sight-seers that thronged the place. He 
drank and they paid. But he was careful of 
what he drank. It would have been better 
far, however, in spite of his care, if he had 
never taken a single drop save the one that 
made him famous—the drop from Brooklyn 
Bridge. He took flats of beer—that is, beer 
in a whisky glass and mostly foam. 

The ring of the cash register was music to 
the ears of thrifty Steve. He told me that 
he kept account of what it brought him a 
day when he took his flats at the expense of 
the constant line of hero worshipers who 
sought him out and shook his hand. His 
flat income, so to speak, from this averaged 
thirty dollars a day——and not the tenth of a 
cent’s worth of beer in any one of the six 
hundred little glasses at five cents each! 

Steve shought he was temperate. He 
never got drunk, and he was not standing in 
front of his bar drinking flats for more than 
six months of the year. But death lurked 
in the little flats of beer; he died of diabetes 
before he was thirty-five. 

When custom fell off, Steve would do 
something to get his name in the papers. 
He was the first superlative publicity 
hound I ever met. To newspapermen he 
was courtesy, hospitality, generosity 
everything. Steve Brodie was known to be 
so tight he had to turn himself around a 
corner with a wrench, but he’d offer to 
lend— yes, even give— money to newspaper- 
men. He would enter into any sort of 
public appearance or take part in anything 
that would make newspaper notice for him. 
If he couldn’t get good notices, he’d be glad 
to get bad ones. 


A Call From Carrie Nation 


“Say something about me—say I’m a 
crook, say I am a faker, that I never even 
jumped off a curbstone; say anything so 
you print my name!” he would ery. “I'll 
get arrested— anything! For when a story 
comes out about me, the hayseeds and 
sucker sight-seers come flocking in by 
droves.” ‘ 

Carrie Nation, the saloon smasher, in her 
heyday was brought to Brodie’s saloon by a 
newspaperman, her famous hatchet in her 
hand. But Steve, with his bonny ways, his 
good appearance, his smiling gift of unctu- 
ous flattery, overcame the destructive in- 
tentions of the lady combatant of rum and 
rum sellers. Steve assured her that he in- 
tended to quit the booze business, close his 
mantrap, devote his ill-gotten gains to 
good works. 

He pulled a large roll of bills from his 
pocket and said, ‘“‘Mrs. Nation, here is a 
thousand dollars which I will gladly turn 
over to you to help you carry on your 
crusade.” 

She hesitated, but refused it. 

“Take it,”’ insisted the cunning Brodie. 
‘Give it to foreign missions, poor ministers, 
struggling churches, temperance societies!” 

But she said no, let Mr. Brodie con- 
tribute the money himself; she would send 
him a list of good causes. But it softened 
the erstwhile implacable lady from Kansas. 


“You are a good man at heart,” she said. 
“And you are a young man, Mr. Brodie. 
I am glad to see you realize the error of 
your ways in coining the tears of drunkards’ 
wives and children into money in this hell 
hole. You may yet be saved, for you see 
the light.” 

The tears stood in Steve's eyes. He be- 
lieved it all himself for the moment. He 
had not permitted one drop of liquor to be 
sold while the saloon-smashing crusader 
from Kansas was in his place. She with- 
drew, after giving him a hearty handshake 
and saying she would pray for him. But 
ten minutes later the tears came to his eyes 
again. This time copiously. 

“Hully gee!’’ he cried aghast. “What a 
sucker I was to salve that old battle-ax, and 
I thought I was smart! Why look, if I had 
roughed her, she might have smashed the 
dump! I could get another lot of that junk 
she might have broken up and all the booze 
she might have spilled and scattered for a 
couple of hundred dollars—and I would 
have got first-page newspaper stories that 
would have brought the spending suckers 
in here by the million all the days of my 
life!”’ 

It was the first and last time that Steve 
Brodie had overlooked a sure-fire publicity 
stunt. 

Much has been said of the dime museums. 
They exist in a few towns in the West, but 
in New York they have wholly passed. 
They were all arranged alike, with three 
floors of attractions and entertainments. 
The patrons paid their dimes and went up 
to the top fioor, or curio hall, first. Here 
were mummy mermaids, stuffed alligators, 
doubtful antiques, crude waxwork figures 
of celebrities and famous murderers, tab- 
leaux of a condemned man in the electric 
chair, the Downward Path or How Girls 
Go Wrong, and the like. 


All for a Dime, Folks! 


Here the lecture began on the even hour, 
every hour. The crowd followed the lec- 
turer to the floor below—the Hall of 
Human Curiosities. Here on platforms 
would be Madame Rosa, the bearded lady; 
Big Hannah, the fat woman; Billy Wells, 
the iron-skull man; George, the turtle boy; 
Jonathan Bass, the petrified man; Laloo, 
the Hindu Marvel; the Murray Midget 
Triplets; Eli Bowen, the armless wonder; 
the India-Rubber Boy; Jo-Jo, the Dog- 
Faced Man; Zip, the What Is It, and so on. 

There might also be glass spinners, mak- 
ing and selling their brittle souvenirs; ex- 
hibitionists such as Swipes the Newsboy; 
Steve Brodie, the Bridge Jumper Dare- 
Devil; and Bosco, the Snake Eater, All 
these, the lecturer announced repeatedly, 
would answer all proper quéstions, and 
had, he believed, their photographs for sale. 
Why this was only a matter of belief it is 
hard to say, for at the feet of each was a 
dozen or more of their graphic likenesses. 

The lecturer would make his spiel before 
each living exhibit in turn, and like Silas 
Wegg, he would invariably close with this 
lyrical epilogue: 


Now you've seen our wonder wares, 

Next is the big show given downstairs. 
You'll see a drama most intense, 

The seats they'll cost you but five cents. 
Our star has long been known to fame ; 
Fanny Herring is her name! 

Yes, Fanny Herring gives below 

A drama laid in O-hi-o. 

As the heroine she'll thwart her foes, 
Shoot the villain, and goodness knows 
She'll prove her lover guiltless of crime— 
Remember, a seat costs but half a dime!” 


Then the throng would be herded down 
the stairs to the little theater. Fanny Her- 
ring would then thwart her foes, shoot the 
villain and save her lover; the piano would 
crash, the curtain would drop, the big door 
to the street would be thrown open, letting 
in the light and air, and the cry would be, 
“All out!” 

The Bowery was flamboyant, but it could 
not be said to be wholly vicious. It was a 
conspicuous place and the reformer element 
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kept its eyes on it. True, there were ladies 
of the evening who resorted to its many 
saloon back-room dance halls and drank 
and waltzed with sailors end civilians. But 
no place was permitted to have paid women 
entertainers, No women in tights were 
allowed in any Bowery concert hall. This 
was the unwritten law. The Sullivans were 
interested in gambling houses, but were 
strongly against immorality. Big Florrie 
Sullivan, in particular, would personally 
raid any brothel opened in his district, 
smash the furniture, throw it into the street 
and beat and pound the male consorts of 
the inmates till they were cases for the 
hospital. 

In the concert and dance halls, there 
were at all times tireless piano players and 
singing waiters. Some of our best-known 
composers of popular songs, now prosper- 
ous figures of Broadway’s Tin Pan Alley, 
had their beginnings as long-distance piano 
professors in these resorts. 

Will H. Fox, of Gombossy’s, was the 
Bowery’s star piano player. He had a stunt 
of pounding the ivories in tune while wear- 
ing boxing gloves. In a grotesque upstand- 
ing wig, a real horseshoe as a scarfpin, and 
billed as Paddywhisky, Will Fox became a 
vaudeville star and forgot the Bowery and 
Gombossy’s. 


Trying to Short:Change Kellar 


A woman who may have seen better days 
in church choirs, burlesque or comic opera — 
they always claimed they had-— might vol- 
unteer to oblige with a song. The songs 
she obliged with were always of the tender- 
est sentimentality, of home and mother and 
the simple virtues and fondest remem- 
brances+-A Flower From My Angel Moth- 
er’s Grave, Silver Threads Among the 
Gold, Baby's Left the Cradle for the Golden 
Shore, Take This Letter to My Mother. 
Her Father Turned Her Picture to the 
Wall, My Mother was a Lady, You Made 
Me What I Am Today, I Hope You're 
Satisfied—but above all, the favored bal- 
lad that brought tears to the eyes of singer 
and audience was Just Tell Them That You 
Saw Me. 

When the Bowery was in bloom for me, 
the largest, the most notorious resort on 
the Bowery, was John McGurk’s, near 
First Street. Short-Change Charley, the 
head waiter at McGurk‘s, had not been 
idly nicknamed. Of all the coin-palming 
experts of the Bowery, Short-Change Char- 
ley was the undisputed champion. He had 
been trained in his art as ticket seller with 
a circus. He could double a bill—making 
two out of one—or palm a silver dollar 
while paying one way, and double another 
bill and palm another big coin in politely 
correcting his first intentional mistake. 

He met his Waterloo when he essayed 
his legerdemain in short-changing on Kel- 
lar, the magician. 

Kellar off the stage, was a somewhat 
commonplace looking, bald-headed gentle- 
man—differing from his rival, the Great 
Herrmann, who was conspicuously Mephis- 
tophelian on and off. 

Kellar’s attraction was playing Miner's 
People’s Theater, and after the show he ex- 
pressed a desire to see McGurk’s. I was one 
of the group that went with him. I said 
nothing of Short-Change Charley, but saw 
that we got a table on the latter's station, 
anxious to observe what would happen 
when one expert palmer passed coin to an- 
other. 

As luck would have it, Kellar tendered a 
twenty-dollar bill in payment for a round 
of drinks. I saw the gleam of joy in Short- 
Change Charley's eye. He passed back the 
money due, deftly doubling a dollar bill 
and palming a hard half dollar, as he counted 
the change into Kellar’s hand. 

“Excuse me, you’ve made a mistake,” 
said Kellar, realizing the waiter did not 
know who he was. 

Without counting the change or looking 
at it, Kellar handed back the money, and 
in so doing he palmed a coin, the coin in this 
case being a silver dollar. Then Kellar 
made Short-Change Charley lay the money 
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down on the table. As the waiter did so, 
Kellar palmed another dollar and set up a 
demand for a proper accounting. 

Short-Change Chariey turned pale and 
loudly protested he was innocent. McGurk, 
always on the lookout, in his shirt sleeves, 
came hurrying over. 

“This fellow is a thief, a pickpocket!” 
cried Kellar. “Look!” 

And from the various pockets of the 
astounded waiter, Kellar drew out stick- 
pins, gold watches and several diamond 
rings. Then he ran his hands in the waiter’s 
breast pocket under his apron and pulled 
out a flat Russia leather jewel case, which, 
when opened, was seen to be full of vividly 
gleaming opals. Kellar collected the finest 
black and fire opals all over the world, and 
always carried this case of the choicest, 
most valuable specimens in his collection 
with him. 

McGurk, in turn, was dumfounded. 
Ther a patron at another table recognized 
Kellar and called out the name of the noted 
magician, ” 

“What'll youse gents have?” said the 
relieved McGurk. “It’s somebody’a turn 
to treat.” 

Palpably it wasn’t McGurk’s turn, for we 
saw the grinning Short-Change Charley pay. 

One song heard no place on the Bowery 
save McGurk’s was the tough-waiter song: 


I Put Him ON THE CHERaR 


A fresh guy came in the restaurant 

And ordered a kidney stew ; 
“And keep your fingers out,” he said, 

“ And get on a hurry too!" 

He was looking for trouble, he wanted « row, 
Says I, “ You might say please ; 

Don't get gay with your sassy play 
Or I'll put you on the cheese!" 


CHorus 


“ Kick his slats in!" cried the gang, 

And quickly gathered round. 

I'm always perlite, I'm a favor-ile, 
They wouldn't see me downed. 

The omnibus slipped me a pair of knucks, 
But I had no need of these ; 

T gave him a swipe with a piece of lead pipe, 
And it put him on the cheese! 


A Perpetual Carnival 


The popularity of this song was due to 
the fact that it was understood to be «a 
recital of one of the earliest activities of the 
bouncer of the establishment, a merciless 
abysmal brute whose talents accounted for 
his sobriquet of Eat-’Em-Up-Jack Me- 
Manus, 

With saloons and restaurants that never 
closed day or night—a Bowery resort 
opened for business by throwing away the 
front-door key-—-with fake auction rooms 
with double doors wide open, with lights 
from street Frankfurter and pop-corn 
stands, with the clashing of music coming 
from dance hall after dance hall, the blare 
of orcnestrions, the piping notes of hurdy- 
gurdies from the dime museuins, fake and 
honest-——the Bowery when in bloom was the 
noisiest, brightest, liveliest street in all the 
world. 

Its pavements were thronged with pleas- 
ure seekers and the vocally joyous going 
from barroom to barroom, from resort to 
resort. The clicking of pool balls, the 
thundering of the bowling alleys, the sharp 
cracking of the rifles and ringing of target’ 
gongs in the brilliantly lighted open-front 
shooting galleries with their moving targets 
of white clay birds and beasts, with skee- 
ball joints, human target, hit-the-nigger- 
and-get-a-cigar games—-the old Bowery 
was a street of carnival. 

Cheap, flamboyant, crude and shabby, 1s 
it was, we who have joyanced upon it look 
back perhaps regretting that, though it 
was what it was, we shall never see its like 
again. 


The Bowery, the Bowery! 

Where they said such things and they did auch 
things. 

The Bowery, the Bowery! 

And I'll never go there any more! 
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which the Alice II was so beautifully sailing 
in a fair wind. The most penetrating of 
stewards could not have detected a false 
note, much less a rift within the lute. And 
little Alice, upon whom both parents were 
lavishing all sweetness, was present at the 
soup stage of the meal as a special treat. 
Mrs. Jim had suggested this departure 
from the routine of discipline, and Jim had 
agreed to it with positive ardor. The fact 
was, of course, that the belligerents desired 
to be alone as little as possible. 

“About where shall we be tomorrow 
afternoon, Jim?"’ Mrs. Jim inquired gra- 
ciously. 

“IT should think not so awfully faz from 
Flushing, my pet,” Jim graciously replied, 
stroking his offspring’s golden hair. 

“Then I think I shall take the steamer 
to Folkestone,” said Mrs. Jim. ‘With all 
those urgent things to see to at the flat —— 
And Alice had better go with me, hadn't 
she?” 

For a moment Jim, with all his acute- 
ness, was at a loss to understand what Mrs. 
Jim was at, for there had been no previous 
suggestion whatever that Mrs. Jim should 
return to the flat, or that there was any- 
thing urgently needing her attention at the 
flat. Then he comprehended. He had not 
apologized to her, and never would apolo- 
gize-—-deeming himself, of course, to have 
been entirely in the right in this dispute. 
She had therefore determined to show her 
displeasure and prove her unccnquerable 
mind by leaving him alone on the yacht 
and taking Alice II with her. But she 
wanted to achieve her purpose smoothly, 
and without giving any hint to the child or 
to the little world of the yacht that a 
serious state of war existed. Hence she was 
displaying her remarkable skill in the art 
But Jim also could act, and 


He said charmingly, “I think you're 


| quite right, my dear, though I shall be very 
| sorry to lose my two darlings. Of course if 


you'd like me to come with you —— 
“Oh, no! You must finish the cruise, 


| dear.” 


“Very well then, we'll keep going all 


| night. You can take the train at Vlake, 


and you'll be in plerty of time to catch the 


| steamer at Flushing.” 


And so it came to pass. Early the next 


| morning he helped her to pack, and Alice II 
| felt obliged also to help her mamma to 
| pack; he gave her money; he saw them 
| both off at Viake station. And very trim, 


neat, charming and efficient mother and 


| daughter looked as they leaned their heads 
| out of the carriage window and waved 
| good-by to daddy. It was a lovely morn- 
| ing, but for some twenty hours husband 


and wife had not exchanged one word save 


| in the presence of others. 


“‘Women are staggering,” Jim reflected 
“absolutely staggering.” Just 
as if he hadn't been married for six years 
or so. He did, however, show some gleam 
of an appreciation of the fact that mn also 
are staggering, when he asked himself, 
“T wonder why I didn’t apologize to her. 
It would have cost me nothing.” Then he 
resumed his masculine bias by adding, 
“No! Not on your life! It would have 
cost me my position in the home.” 


iv 


LICE and Alice II sat together side by 
side in a red-velvet-covered compart- 
ment of the train to Flushing. It was a 
boat train, true enough, but a boat train 
that stopped at every station. So that, as 
she gazed casually at cows, dikes, steeples, 
barges apparently sailing through fields, 
maids and matrons in high-waisted native 
costumes with gold-ornamented headpieces, 
station gardens and windmills, and ex- 
plained the various phenomena of the 
journey to Alice II, Alice had plenty of 
opportunity to reflect upon the quarrel. 
Like all their quarrels, it had risen out of 
almost nothing, and a word, even a tone, 
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OF THEIR QUARRELS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


might have stifled it at birth. The im- 
portant thing, however, was not the orig- 
inating cause, but the nature of the issue 
engaged. And the issue in this particular 
quarrel was about the same as in all their 
previous quarrels—namely, the rights and 
dignity of man and the rights and dignity 
of woman. 

“Jim is an idiot,” thought Alice; and 
then—‘“I am an idiot too!” 

But idiots are apt to have a powerful 
sense of dignity, the same as the wise. 
Alice could not imagine how the quarrel 
would end, but of course it would end; 
and the end would be delicious, as the ends 
of all their quarrels always were. In the 
meantime Alice felt a fine artistic interest 
in the quarrel, and contemplated calmly 
its growth and conceived different dodges 
for concluding it with advantage to her- 
self—an advantage which, having won it, 
she would cheerfully throw away as soon as 
the affair was over. She contemplated 
also, with satisfaction, the vision of Jim 
alone on the yacht. Put on what proud, 
careless air he might, he would certainly 
be rather miserable that evening! 

She liked the thought of his misery, and 
she assured herself that she would not be 
miserable—and the assurance was not the 
least in the world convincing. Certainly 
she had Alice II, whereas Jim had nobody 
except his silly old captain and his sillier 
old red-headed Pete. 

Alice II had begun by being prim— 
more prim than her mother. But soon 
Alice II grew tired of dangling her legs a 
dozen inches off the floor, and she slipped 
down and carried out a complete inspection 
of the compartment, and fell violently 
once when the train stopped with a jerk. 
Being very like her parents, she did not 
ery over her fall; she had a full share of 
pride. Then she climbed up onto her 
mother’s lap and hugged her mother with 
much love. 

“You're very demonstrative this morn- 
ing, my pet,”” observed Alice. 

Strange that Alice II knew precisely the 
meaning of that long word, which she had 
never heard before. 

“Mummy, won’t daddy be awful sad all 
by himself? 

“Mummy, when's daddy coming home 
to us? 

“Mummy, why didn’t daddy kiss you 
at the station?” 

“Well, he was very busy with the lug- 
gage,” Alice answered the last question 
uneasily. 

Nothing could be hidden from the child. 
The child knew as well as anybody that 
trouble was in the air. Nevertheless, the 
demeanor of both the child’s parents in her 
presence had been unexceptionable in its 
show of friendliness and affection. Alice 
ought to have made Jim kiss her. She 
hated nothing more than to give away the 
fact of a family quarrel to the innocent 
child. They, idiots both of them, were gods 
to the child. In another minute Alice II 
was fast asleep, and Alice could feel through 
her thin frock the warm, regular breathing 
of infancy. And she squeezed the child 
and woke her. 

The train had seemingly no intention of 
ever arriving at Flushing; but it did arrive. 
And there was a Flemish horse on the 
platform dragging bits of luggage about at 
the end of a long chain, a spectacle which 
made Alice II shriek with glee. Alice ar- 
ranged matters efficiently with a porter, 
and walked off the platform and turned to 
the left in obedience to printed instructions 
for boarding the steamer. And then she 
heard a call in Dutch English: 

“This way for passports, please. 

At first she had an idea that the Dutch 
authorities were going to present her with a 
passport for the purpose of returning to 
England, and she tripped forward until she 
came to a wide gap, with the view of a 
steamboat in the middle distance. Just at 
this gap was a table, with a bald-headed 


official seated thereat. He at once per- 
ceived that Alice was English, and he ad- 
dressed her in her own language: 

“Your passport, please, madam.’’ 

“But—but I haven’t got a passport,” 
Alice replied. A dreadfui truth vaguely 
took shape in her mind. 

“But it is forbidden to go on board the 
steamer without a passport.” 

Now she saw the dreadful truth very 
clearly. With Jim, she had gone to various 
foreign countries in the yacht, which, be- 
longing to an officially recognized yacht 
club, flew the blue ensign of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. On arriving in a foreign 
port, customs officers had come aboard for 
a formal inspection, but no officer had ever 
asked for passports. She and Jim had just 
walked ashore, and no questions put and no 
demand made. Similarly for reémbarka- 
tion, and similarly on the return to Britain. 
Yachting people were exempt from all pass- 
port complications. But on the present 
occasion Alice was no longer a yachting 
person. She was a mere common traveler. 
She explained matters to the urbane official, 
whose urbanity, however, proved to be of 
no help to her. 

“But what am I to do?” she asked 
plaintively. In her war days that cele- 
brated efficiency of hers was habituated to 
dealing successfully with every crisis that 
arose, but now her efficiency failed her. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the official suddenly. 
“Here is a gentleman from the office of the 
British consul here. Good afternoon, sir,’’ 
he greeted a young man who had put down 
a passport on the table. “ You are going to 
England, sir?’’ 

“On leave,” said the young Englishman, 
who, indeed, was dressed in holiday style 
and had a bright face to match. 

But immediately the Dutch official began 
to state the case of Alice, and Alice joined 
in with explanatory remarks, the young 
man’s face hardened into the face which he 
wore in the consular office. He was well 
used to petitioners who had foolishly omit- 
ted formalities; and moreover, on the very 
threshold of his holiday, he objected to 
being worried with professional affairs. He 
was most definitely off duty. 

He said finally, “If you go to Rotterdam 
or to the British Legation at The Hague, 
and fill up the proper forms and furnish 
references, you will be able to obtain a 
temporary passport; but you wouldn’t get 
it under four or five days at the earliest. . . . 
Where is this yacht of yours, madam?” 

“Near Vlake.” 

“Anybody on board who could help 
you?” 

“My husband, the owner.” 

“Well then, madam, I think your best 
course would be to go back at once to your 
husband.” And, his own passport having 
been inspected, he raised his hat and van- 
ished in the direction of the steamer. Alice 
very unjustly considered him to be a rather 
unpleasant young man. “ Return to your 
husband—return to your husband!” The 
young man had not the slightest notion of 
the horror implied in his words. Go back— 
ignominiously! Go back—defeated! She 
cursed men in her heart, and particularly 
the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, author of wars and 
therefore of passports. 

“Darling,” she said sweetly, bending 
down to Alice II, “‘we must go back to 
daddy.” And the thoughtless child clapped 
her hands. 

“There's a train’ the helpful official 
was beginning. 

“Can you tell me where I can hire a 
car?” she asked; and to herself, ‘“‘ Anyhow, 
it shall cost him as much as possible.” 

But supposing the yacht had already left 
her moorings! ~ 

HAT same afternoon, which happened 
to be full of sunshine, Jim Thorpe, the 
august owner of the one-hundred-and-eight- 
ton auxiliary ketch Alice II, sat on his deck 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Brand New HOTEL SHERMAN 


NOW IN CHICAGO 


TODAY THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK 





“Sherman a Guide Post In Chicago”’ 


George Barr McCutcheon 


F “Back in the old days, when I as a youngster used to take advantage 
of the dollar excursions and go up from La Fayette to Chicago, the 
old Sherman House served as a sort of guide-post for me. Lake 
Michigan was so many blocks east of the Sherman and the Polk 
Street Station so many blocks south. The lay of the Sherman gave 
me the lay of the land, so to speak. 


The old Sherman was a matured and stately institution back in 
the old days, and it wasa friendly hotel. Being friendly and up and 
doing, it reflected the spirit that is Chicago. It was bound to ex- 
pand, and the New Hotel Sherman is a natural consequence. Chi- 
cago is setting a pace that is amazing the world, and the New Hotel 
Sherman visualizes the city’s farsightedness; it measures up for the 
future as well as for the present. Iam glad to have met the friendly 
Sherman back in the old days, and I know I shall be glad to shake 
hands with it whenever I get into Chicago in these days.” 





Scene from 
“GRAUSTARK" 


Mr. McCutcheon's 
well-known novel 
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WHY THE 
SHERMAN IS POPULAR 


To the traveller, his hotel is home, and 
New Hotel Sherman is Chicago's most 
popular hotel because it gives the kind 
of hotel service the travelling public 
most desires. Thousands of guests of the 
old hotel told the management what 
they would like to see in the new hotel. 


Immediate room assignment was 
asked by busy business men, and by 
supplying plenty of moderate-priced 
rooms, always ready, vexing waits for 
rooms have been eliminated at the 
New Hotel Sherman. 


Plenty of high-speed elevators, a 
passageway direct from the street to 
the desks and lifts, a special floor with 
extra long beds for tall guests, another 
special floor for women, and many 
other innovations have been intro- 
duced for the comfort of those who 
make their Chicago home at the New 
Hotel Sherman. 





NEW HOTEL SHER 


CLARK 


RANDOLPH =: 


o.oo 


1700 Rooms 
Each With Bath 


75% at the HOTEL SHERMAN'S most moderate rates 


No waiting for room assignment at any time 





. 
FRANK W. BERING | | 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director 














Most Central of Chicago’s Hotels-—Nearest Theatres, 
Shopping District, Public Buildings, Boulevards 


+ LAKE : & : LASALLE 


STREETS 


CHICAGO'S : 
LEADING RESTAURANTS 


The College Inn, internationally 
known for its cuisine and as a gather- 
ing place for notables, has Abe Lyman 
and his famous orchestra as its musical 
attraction. 

The Bal Tabarin, Chicago's smart- 
est supper club, has Tony Sarg’s clever 
Marionettes as the featured performers. 

Another notable restaurant is the 
Old Town Coffee Room, decorated by 
Tony Sarg with a huge cartographer’s 
map of Chicago in 1852. It is one of 
the show places of Chicago. It serves 
the famous Hotel Sherman food at 
popular prices. 

There is a larger and handsomer 
Celtic Grill. 

A magnificent new Grand Ball 
Room, seating 2,000, together with 
humerous private dining rooms, gives 
Hotel Sherman banquet facilities supe- 
rior to any hotel in Chicago. 





Chicago 





(Continued from Page 8&8) 

with a book in front of him. But he was 
not reading and could not read. For he was 
in @ state of nervous apprehension sur- 
passing anything in his experience since the 
other war--the Great War. The same 
thought ran round and round in his mind: 
“What a Hades of arow when we do meet!” 
Then he heard the noise of an automobile 
approaching on the long tree-shaded 
straight road that skirted the canal. He 
jumped wp, and in the distance saw in the 
car two figures that looked like his women- 
kind. together with certain luggage, the 
aspect of which seemed familiar. 

* By Jove!” he exclaimed to the captain, 
who came aft to meet him. “‘They’ve come 
back! I wonder what’s happened.” He 
acted as well as he could, but not too well. 

“TI thought it was them, sir,” said the 
captain anxiously, and glad of an occasion 
for anxiety 

The car stopped on the quay alongside 
the yacht. 

“Hello! Hello!” cried Jim, despite his 
notorious yoanliness almost shaking with 
fright. “What's this, my children?” 

** Missed the steamer,” called Alice nicely 
and with a calm smile, 

The chauffeur lifted down the baby, 
whom Jim and the captain passed across 
the abyss that separated the quay wall 
from the yacht’s side, Alice stopped the 
chauffeur from unloading the luggage. 

“We were just waiting for the lock to 
open to put to sea. How lucky you had the 
idea of hiring a car!" The first statement 
was. quite untrue, for Jim had had no in- 
tention of putting to sea. 

“Jim,” said Alice persuasively, “just 
come here for a moment, will you?” 


the President, in his own party or out of 
it, neither want nor dare not to join in the 
job. There has been and will be plenty 
of pulling and hauling over the question 
as to the class of taxpayers from whom 
the burden is to be removed. Those who 
are really wise in the matter know that 
the difference between reducing the small 
individual's taxes and reducing the taxes of 
the largest corporations is not so great as it 
appears. The policy of making industry pay 
in direct ratio to its activity has been 
proved a failure in Europe. There are 
pienty of examples in Europe of the vicious 
circle of taxing industry into adversity, 
producing unemployment, thus creating 
the need for more government jobs, more 
doles and relief and, consequently, more 
taxation. 


Twists of the Taxation Tide 


The reverse of this is cutting taxation 
and removing the penalty put by it on 
activity. Industry encouraged has jobs for 
everyone. Then I and other individuals 
may be appeased for the necessity of paying 
taxes. There is more money in our pockets 
to pay taxes with. 

In the main, we are the ones who in any 
case pay the taxes. The man who owns the 
house we occupy figures his taxes into the 
rent he charges us; the price of commodi- 
ties has figured into it the taxes on industry. 
It is a safe statement that nowhere in the 
history of the world and in no place in the 
world has there been a successful experi- 
ment in taxation tide which finances a cen- 
tralized government dispensary of services 
and favors, ef bureaucracy and special 
privilege. The people, in a transaction of 
this kind, pay a dollar and get back seventy- 
five centa, probably distributed unevenly. 
In the Covlidge policy, regardless of the 
details, the tide runs the other way. 

And that is the reverse tide the peo- 
ple of America want today. How every 
little twist and turn in it shall flow is not 
discussed at many hearth sides. The de- 
tails are at one end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, but the policy is at the other. The 
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He obeyed, saying to himself, “She's 
playing with me like a cat with a mouse. 
What an idiot I was to let her go away like 
that!”’ 

The assembling crew, aroused from torpor 
by the unexpected contretemps, saw the 
car turn and drive off with Mr. and Mrs. 
James Thorpe, while Alice II ran forward 
to her friend, red-headed Pete, who was 
stretched on deck near the forecastle hatch. 

-“ Jim,” began Alice in the speeding car— 
the chauffeur could not possibly hear for 
the loud rustling of the trees—‘‘I wanted to 
have a bit of a chat with you, and I thought 
this was the best way. There’s no more 
privacy on a hundred-ton ship than there 
used to be on a fifty-tonner. I was wrong 
to run off like that, and when I’m wrong I 
prefer to say so frankly. I don’t agree at 
all with the attitude you took about that 
cabin, but I can see now you were acting 
for the best, and you honestly thought you 
were right; and so, of course, you couldn’t 
conscientiously apologize.” 

“Oh, my child!” said Jim. ‘Please! 
Please! I dare say I was wrong, though I 
didn’t think so, as you say.” His heart 
was magically lightened. For once he had 
been lucky. She hadn't been near the 
steamer. She hadn't found out about the 
passport snag. 

She had just taken fright at the enormity 
of her rash foolishness in leaving him in a 
tantrum and had turned tail. And she had 
had such fear of missing the yacht that she 
had hired a car. She had simply flown 
back to him. 

“But,” she continued—and Jim’s heart 
was all of a sudden heavy once more— 
heavier than ever —‘‘ Why did you let me and 
Alice II go away when you know perfectly 
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well that we couldn’t get onto the steamer 
without a passport?” 

“I-I ” the coward stammered. 

“Did you know or didn’t you know? 
Do be straight and tell me the truth.” 

“Yes, I knew.” 

“T suppose you thought it would be a 
lesson to me.” 

“Well, I did,” said Jim shortly, intimi- 

dated by the formidableness of her tone, 
and wishing to heaven he had never had 
the unfortunate notion of teaching her a 
lesson. 
“Well, it will be a lesson to me; but not 
the lesson you think. I'll never trust you 
again. You aren’t a man and you aren’t 
a husband. You're a horrible brute. That 
was what I wanted to say to you, and I'll 
never forgive you.” 

She touched the chauffeur in the middle 
of the back and motioned to him to return 
to the yacht. 

“Of course,” she proceeded, “I’m in 
your power. You know it, and I admit it 
fully. I couldn’t get away from you no 
matter how much money and pluck I had. 
I'm fast, simply because I haven't a pass- 
port. I shall have to fall in with your 
wishes, and there’s nothing more to be 
said. So I won’t say another word. But I 
I must say this ——- 

She went on talking until the car was 
once again alongside the yacht. 

“The whole thing is perfectly silly. It’s 
infantile,” Jim muttered. 

“You may think so, but I don’t,” said 
Alice. 

They stepped onto the yacht. The crew 
got the luggage aboard. 

“You'd better pay him, dearest,’”’ said 
Alice silkily, for the benefit of the crew. 


CURTAIN UP ON CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


character of administrative good sense plays 
the lead. 

It is because-of the overwhelming, vital 
growing interest in administrative good 
sense that the rest of the business of the 
sixty-ninth Congress sinks into compara- 
tive insignificance. Every politician knows 
that the most difficult work in the world is 
to dramatize administrative good sense. 

No one knows this better than Herbert 
Hoover. After a close contact with the 
accumulation of moribund organizations in 
the Government, with overlapping and 
wasting, a man with no particular interest 
or skill in mere jockeying politics, but with 
an almost unparalleled genius for seeing 
economic facts and interpreting them to 
save waste in getting things done, has ex- 
posed again the need for a business reor- 
ganization of our national administrative 
machine. 

This other rather quiet actor in the play 
will be behind the attempt to induce the 
sixty-ninth Congress to go beyond the mere 
reduction in taxation and to enter into the 
business of a housecleaning in organization, 
to sweep out useless bureaucracy, which 
maintains itself by force of its organized 
pelitical intrenchment. That force of 
precedent, intrenchment and political sup- 
port is tremendous. Hoover knows it. I 
have no doubt that he believes, as I believe, 
that no congressional session can ever do 
the job. It may make passes at it, but the 
job, probably, can never be done until an 
act like the Overman Act, giving extraordi- 
nary powers to the Executive, passes the 
job down to the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I have seen the same top-heavy govern- 
ment, with too many functions and confus- 
ing duplication of effort, intensified in the 
example of Italy before Mussolini was 
granted extraordinary powers. It was said 
that one out of every eight of the men, 


women and children in Italy were on the 
government pay roll in some capacity. It is 
so easy to build a bureaucracy, so hard to 
eut it down by parliamentary means. In 
Italy, as here, every bureau or department 
had built up its political influence. It had, 
perhaps, its Association for the Reclama- 
tion of Waste Places, with local chapters 
scattered everywhere. Its political pressure 
on any parliamentary body was tremen- 
dous. It could round up an organized 
minority much more powerful in influenc- 
ing a representative than any diffused de- 
sire on the part of the taxpayers to escape a 
burden could offset. For this reason the 
worst possible instrument of business reor- 
ganization of government is a_parlia- 
mentary body. In Italy it took a Mussolini 
to do the work; in the United States it will 
take a delegation of powers from the legisla- 
tive to the executive branch to do the work. 

When this article appears, it may be 
quite possible that congressional 
drawn by serious and respected legislators 
in Congress will have been introduced to 
confer on the President some of the extraor- 
dinary powers which Mussolini has used, 
not—as the heated critics would say—for 
tyranny and oppression but to bring about, 
through measures well tested in the emer- 
gency of war, some efficienoy in peace. 

In any case, this labor of waste saving is 
the brother of tax reduction. It is the other 
half of a program of changing a government 
by talk to a government of efficient action; 
a government of coddling to a government 
capable of resisting the demands for sub- 
sidies on the part of organized minorities; a 
distended government, taking responsi- 
bility off the shoulders of locality, commu- 
nity and individual to a wisely deflated 
government, emphasizing that there is no 
more in any bank than the assets of its de- 
positors; a government of hocus-pocus 
plans and programs to a government based, 
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“Find out how 
And 


* Pilot!” Jim shouted. 
much that fellow wants, will you? 
you pay him, skipper.” 

“Lock’s opening, sir,” said the skipper. 

“All right, get her through.” | 

Jim planted himself on the deck, feet 
wide apart and hands in his pockets, a 
statue of ferocious gloom. Up forward 
baby Alice II was pretending to bandage 
Pete’s ankle. And she was absurdly like 
her mother at the task, though she had 
never seen her mother bandaging Pete’s 
ankle. The resemblance was wonderful, 
incredible, very touching. Even while they 
were casting off, the crew gave sidelong 
glances at the sight and smiled; and as for 
the engineer, he could scarcely bring him- 
self to descend into the engine room, so 
spellbound was he by the group of red- 
headed Pete and Alice IT. 

Alice herself smiled. Only Jim would not 
smile. He went below and dropped dis- 
gustedly on his bunk and glowered at the 
ceiling, cursing himself and cursing Alice, 
and resolving to sell the rotten yacht. Then 
Alice invaded his cabin. 

“Oh, Lor’!” thought Jim. 
come!” 

“You great silly!” murmured Alice, 
bending over him and kissing him. “‘Ycu 
great silly!” And she kissed him again. 
“Now kiss me—a good one.” 

He kissed her. All was light. In an 
instant of time all was happiness. But in 
the secrecy of his soul Jim stoutly main- 
tained that you never knew where you were 
with women. When they seemed to be 
most serious, they weren’t serious at all. 
And if she hadn’t happened to be touched 
and flattered by the sight of Alice II imita- 
ting her Red Cross work upon Pete ——— 


“More to 


as all good government is usually based, on 
getting back on the foundation of admin- 
istrative good sense. 

Hoover does not belong in Congress. I 
cannot imagine a worse senator or congress- 
man or lobbyist. But I would cast him as a 
headliner if I had on my hands a business, 
a factory, a war or a government. And so 
would, I believe, the American people. 

It is strange to read the playbill of the 
sixty-ninth Congress and find that only 
after Coolidge and Hoover have appeared 
in rdles which ought to be leading, no matter 
how quiet, one can go to Congress itself to 
look for figures of compelling interest in 
this latest production. It is interesting to 
ask one thoughtful person after another 
who the big actors in Congress are, and see 
all the pondering and head scratching 
which goes on before the answer comes: 


Borah the individualist 


“Well, somehow it seems that, like big 
issues, big personalities have gone out of 
vogue. The truth is that there are few 
names which suggest power and pungency 
and colorful quality.” 

There is Borah. Tested by the measures 
of power, pungency and colorfulness, he is 
an outstanding figure. Borah is a great 
reader and a great individualist. I have 
known him for years, and never one mo- 
ment of that time have I felt that he be- 
longed to any party one-half as much as he 
belonged to his individual convictions. One 
may not agree with Borah’s convictions, 
but make no mistake by thinking that his 
convictions are not his convictions. He sur- 
rounds them with such a loyal love that one 
who often agrees with him describes him as 
follows: 

“If Borah, with his leonine appearance 
and his dramatic zeal, started out to write 
a play called The Sun Rises in the West, on 
the conviction that it does, and if you went 
to him and presented irrefutable proof that 
the sun rises in the east, he would tear up 
his play, because he has an honest mind. 
But he might hate you for your interfer- 
ence.” (Continued on Page 93) 
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Feasting such as we have read about in old-time 
books—or have heard described by our grand- 
parents! Only in the South could such Christmas 
dinners have been planned. Only at the Maxwell 
House could every dish have been so delicious. 

There is a thrill just in reading the old 
yellowed menus of those days long ago: 
twenty-four courses of game and fowl alone! 

We can see the great dining room with its lofty 
ceiling, its carved wood paneling aglow with 
candle-light, its festoons of holly and smilax. 

What a hushed moment of expectation 
when the Boar's Head was brought in; when 
the revel really began! What a succession of 
delights in that nobie repast! What joy at 
last in the cups of the rich, mellow coffee 
which the guests liked best of all. 

It was the food at the Maxwell House that 
made it the most celebrated hotel in the south- 
ern states—-the gathering place of the notable 
men and women of Dixie. And it was the coffee 
which brought it the most lasting fame of all. 


The news of it spread 
to all parts of the country 


In the old South the news of special luxuries 
traveled far and fast. 





“Good to 
the last drop” 





Years ago the wonderful coffee served at 
the Maxwell House became known far and 
wide in that land of good things to eat and 
drink. It was a particular blend of fine coffees, 


so rich, so mellow that those who tasted it 
once carried the memory of it to their homes. 

In city after city families who appreciated 
the best took steps to secure Maxwell House 
Coffee for their own use. Gradually its fame 
spread to all parts of the country. 

Today the same blend of coffee that de- 
lighted the old South is on sale in sealed tins 
at all better grocery stores. And the same 
firm of coffee merchants who perfected it years 
ago still blend and roast it today. 

What pleasure you will find in the mellow 
richness and aroma of this coffee! To you, as 
to the distinguished guests of the old Maxwell 
House, the very first taste will bring a new idea 
of just how wonderful a cup of coffee can really 
be. You will understand why it has pleased 
more people than any other high grade coffee 
ever offered for sale. Give it to your family 
for breakfast tomorrow. All better grocers 
have Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue tins. 


Cueex-Near Corree Company 
Nashville Houston Jacksonville Richmond 
New York Los Angeles 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


~Maxwe tt House CorfrFee 


To DAY—Amenica’ largest selling 
high grade coffee 
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ringing in the Boars Head at the old Maxwell House 
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THE WORLO'S GREATEST FOUNDATION 
FOR SETTER EYESIGHT 


Knot-holes and.... eyesight 


KNOT-HOLE in the fence—what a skimped way 

of looking at anything! It’s true, of course, that 
the youngster watching a baseball game has the choice 
of more than one knot-hole. If he picks a poor one, he 
can try another. 


But you haven’t even that choice! You have never 
looked through any eyes but your own. Your eyes, 
good or poor, are the one “knot-hole” through which 
you can look. 

How can you tell, then, if your eyes are defective? 
You have no way of comparing. Whilé you fondly 
imagine that everybody else sees exactly as you do, the 
fact may be that your eyes are below average. 


Don’t be fooled by the fact that you can read distant 


Have your eyes 


signs. Even though your eyesight seems perfect, your 
eyes may not be. Forcing defective eyes to do the work 
of normal eyes brings on headaches, depression and 
nervousness. 


There is only one way to find the facts. An eye ex- 
amination will tell you what you can never know other- 
wise. It will show you whether you have been seeing 
as distinctly and easily as you should—as others 
around you have been seeing. Don’t cheat yourself! 
Have your eyes examined without delay. 


x* * * 
Write us today for an interesting and valuable new booklet, 
“A New Age of Vision.” 


examined! 
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for Better Eyesight 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

Borah belongs to nobody but himself. 
He has done invaluable service in charging 
upon and trampling down unfairness, in- 
justice, conspiracy against the public in- 
terest and the traps foreign nations have 
set to snarl up the United States. If, during 
this sixty-ninth production of Congress and 
Capitol, anyone tramples down the World 
Court proposal and strips any mask from 
it, and is able to show that it is a way of 
playing us and our Monroe Doctrine and 
our welfare into a position of minority in- 
terest, it will be Borah. Borah is a mask 
stripper. It is not as chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that Borah is 
important. Borah is important as Borah. 
Whether you like Borah convictions or not, 
Borah is the tool of the interests. But the 
interests he tries to represent are the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

The Penrose personality —once set up by 
us progressives as all that was unholy— 
nevertheless has in its size no existent 
parallel. There was a grim ability to decide, 
a granite quality, a ruggedness. There is no 
Dolliver in the Senate now. There is no 
Root. Such figures are missing. 

Some of the finely etched or broad- 
stroked characters of the older days made 
their big issues. Some of them were made 
by big issues. But on this present stage 
there are no big issues. Two great parties 
which cannot even clearly define their dif- 
ferences, perhaps, require no heavy ar- 
tillery to storm the opposition. 

Everyone has heard in the past few years 
voices deploring the “lack of courage in the 
political parties to make big issues.” But 
is it deplorable? Must we always have big 
issues? One big issue is efficient govern- 
ment—a nonpartisan issue. It is not out of 
the range of wisdom to suggest that com- 
petition between two great political parties 
may well rest for a time merely on the 
struggle to prove superiority in admin- 
istrative good sense. 

The leader of the majority party in the 
Senate—Curtis—is a cautious and wise and 
canny Kansas man. It is not of great con- 
sequence that he is not always throwing 
himself on the screen of national interest. 
Our national family is in no squabble, our 
family council has no great decision to 
make. We merely 
want things to be 
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sordid and unromantic to those who want 
history written with a noisy pen; but 
Coolidge and Hoover and Curtis and 
Nichoias Longworth, the Speaker of the 
House, do not think so. And the audience 
does not think so. 

“On the whole, the audience may become 
quite tired of our production, as you call 
it,” says one congressman. “A long aes- 
sion—lasting at least until July—may 
make the spectators yawn a little and wish 
that the playwright had cut out some of 
the long monologues.” 

That is true. And it will be particularly 
true if the old chessboard of politics is 
brought out on the stage and petty strug- 
gles for political advantage of parties or of 
individual politicians go on. A great many 
of the swords and daggers drawn by both 
sides in the Teapot Dome discussions gave 
out a tinny clank. If the investigations of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and public 
lands are not, when they are brought out on 
this stage, attacked with real steel, they 
will be rated as bad padding for a dramatic 
piece already sufficiently long, already suffi- 
ciently destined to build mounds of talk. 


Another Colorful Character 


Perhaps the Vice President, another color- 
ful character in this production, but who 
has not yet been assigned much more of a 
part than other performers who have worn 
his costume in the past, was cognizant of 
the world-wide reaction against government 
by talk when he made his campaign for the 
so-called cloture rule for the Senate. The 
country would have been with him on his 
proposal if it had not sensed that a future 
day, when some important issues arose, 
would demand full discussion, free expres- 
sion for the sake of safety against action 
taken too quickly. Perhaps safe action on 
really large matters cannot be had without 
that buzzing of the voices which somehow 
attracts truth up from its deepest conceal- 
ments. 

“What do you think of the Dawes propo- 
sal to the Senate?’’ I asked a Western con- 
gressman shortly after the Dawes inaugural 
speech had been delivered. 

“Well, I'll tell you about that,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘Dawes has served his country 
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mighty well. He served it in the war, he 
served it in the budget business and he put 
over the Dawes Plan. And now he wants 
to give more service. And I feel like the 
girl who was taken by a young man to tea, 
to dinner, the theater and a dancing club. 
When he got her home to her own steps he 
said, ‘And now I will give you a kiss!’ So 
she said, ‘Well, maybe not; I think you’ve 
done enough for me already.’” 


Over the Teacups 


When the sensational climaxes come in 
this Congress they will be built upon in- 
vestigations, upon the skirmisi: raids in an 
agricultural fight which one day will become 
a real and compelling issue, upon the repe- 
tition of attempts by opponents to put the 
President into a minority position. There 
will be attempts to form blocs around mi- 
nority interests, and to use them to hold up 
the majority interests of us all and ask us 
to stand and deliver. Otherwise the action 
of the play will follow the quieter, broader 
road of administrative efficiency, of econ- 
omy, of the noiseless Coolidge leadership. 

Peeping out from the wings will appear 
the faces of early presidential possibilities, 
eager, watching for the feet of other actors 
to slip, watching sometimes for chances to 
throw a banana peel under some incautious 
foot. Already the whispering about 1928 
has begun in Washington—that city of fu- 
tile premature speculations. 

Tea will be served, and conversation 
about aviation and prohibition and national 
defense and the attitude of Europe toward 
us, and debt settlements will go on around 
the hearth sides of that eternal group of 
Washington ladies, which sometimes in- 
cludes the impulsive intelligence of an Alice 
Longworth and sometimes includes the ges- 
tures and phraseology of intrigue from those 
who do not know what is going on at all. 
Names are discussed with bated breath 
whose mention five years from now will be 
greeted by the raised eyebrows of complete 
forgetfulness. 

Serious men will sit up with their secre- 
taries, drafting some new bill that will lift 
the weight of toil and striving from the 
shoulders of mankind and put it on theshoul- 
ders of the Government. And five years 
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from now someone will find the manuscript 
in the bottom drawer of a secondhand desk 
and use it to wipe out the dust. 

This political stage presents an astonish- 
ing pageant of ambition destined for short 
flight. 

And yet, much as our representative 
system has degenerated, the chorus behind 
the principal figures in the play consists 
in the main, not of the cowardly com- 
promising company as some like to picture 
it, but of earnest and toiling men who, within 
the limits of their vision, want things well 
and righteously done. 

The curtain is up! The overture has been 
played! The actors have appeared! The 
program has been read! 

But to me the deepest interest is not in 
this sixty-ninva performance, The deepest 
interest is in the indications, no matter how 
slight, no matter how dim the shapes which 
move across the wll, which point to the to- 
morrows of America. 

Democracy has always been something 
of asphinx. So is our own. 

The Sixty-ninth Congress. may reduce 
taxes, may confirm debt settlements, may 
join or reject the World Court, may debate 
a thousand measures; but if the great 
American audience looks closely it may see 
in this Congress and Capitol, and read into 
its lines, the indications of the deeper cur- 
rents in our national existence. 


More Questions Than Answers 


In Coolidge there can be found a growing 
realization that governments do not make 
mankind, but that mankind makes govern- 
ments, and this is true whether the moral or 
economic influence is concerned. [In him 
and his feelings and expressions one can see 
an expanding conviction that the individ- 
uals at the bottom and not the government 
at the top make the worth of a nation 

It is so easy to want legislation to replace 
self-reliance, so easy to centralize responsi- 
bility—as far as possible from the individ- 
ual citizen—and s« difficult to get it back in 
the little boxes where it belongs. 

In Hoover there can be found a new sym- 
bol of our fast-growing national mastery. We 
have come to the age of giants and fairies, 
miracles and marvels, until we look in awe 

and withtrembling 
of our nerves at 





put in order and 
keptin order. Not 
even the agricul- 
tural problem, 
not even the mer- 
chant marine 
problem, not even 
the railway con- 
solidation prob- 
lem, not even the 
tariff problem is 
yet ripe enough to 
center all eyes 
upon it. 


The Plot 


Some day the 
first of these, and 
perhaps others, 
may come tearing 
down the middle 
of the road; but 
today the per- 
formance the«®* 
American people 
expect of Congress 
is a performance 
of the business at 
hand—the busi- 
ness of maintain- 
ing our prosperity 
and our unity and 
cutting down the 
costs. 

Prosperity may 
be a disgrace, 
unity may seem 
irritatingly dull to 
restless minds, and 
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the things we have 
created. As much 
agany man in Gev- 
ernment, Hoover 
répresents the 
spirit of willing- 
ness to take on the 
task of manag> 
ment and mastery 
of materialism. 

In Congress it- 
self we may see, if 
we look closely, 
the menace of sec- 
tionalism, of dis- 
unity, of our 
democracy sliding 
away from service 
to us all, to break 
up into conten- 
tious representa- 
tive groups, each 
carrying some 
banner of a selfish 
few; or, by better 
fortune, we may 
see that our feet 
are firmly walking 
away from wrecks 
of democracy such 
as we have seen in 
Europe. 

In brief, to the 
intelligent and ob- 
servant minds of 
America, I am cer- 
tain that this Con 
gress will ask more 
questions of pre- 
found importance 
than it will even 








cutting down the 
costs may appear 
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Tourists Entering the White House Grounds to Get a Glimpse of President Coolidge 


attempttoanswer. 
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The distinctive services of the old Palmer 
House attracted the patronage of cele- 
brated guests from all parts of the world, 
With new and improved facilities, the 
Palmer House of today will continue the 
old character of its hospitality. These illus- 
trations show a part of the Great Hall 
and a guest room. 
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~ New building 


now continues the traditions 
: ofan old hotel + «+ «+ 4 
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In its third generation of service, the Palmer 
House, Chicago, will open its new building on Monday, 
| December 21, 1925. 

\ Early in the ’seventies the Palmer House established 
standards of hospitality which satisfied the most rigid 
requirements of world travelers. ‘Today, with new equip- 
ment and new appointments, the spirit of that former 
service as well as the tradition of giving generous value 





Guest Room. Throughout every floor 


continues unchanged. the guest willfind commodious rooms, 
bathrooms and wardrobe closets, as 
Public and private rooms are both One entire floor for women guests in- well as furniture and furnishings of 
spacious and attractive. In addition, cludes the usual reception room, a an attractive character. 
the plan of operation provides the — writing room and library, and affords 
guest with practically all of the ad-  g personalized, complete service and 


vantages of both the small and the 
large hotel. To accomplish this, each 
guest floor has been made independent 


information bureau to assist women 


eee 


travelers and shoppers. 








of every other floor so far as possible. Servidors in every guest room, for the 
A floor clerk’s office with an extended sake of privacy; four types of restau- 
scope of personal service eliminates rants; a complete hospital and staff; 
almost entirely the necessity of a children’s playgrounds and_ kinder- 
guest’s contact with the hotel’s main — garten;_ and other conveniences too 
office. A reception room on every numerous to recount in detail evidence 
floor provides a place where the guest — the management’s desire to omit noth- A 
may lounge or entertain visitors ing which will make for the comfort 0} 
without descending to the larger and well-being of the patrons of the Io 
public rooms. Palmer House. i 
i MONROE STREET, STATE STREET AND WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO An ample number of suites of from 
, Wa rer L. Grecory, Manager two to five rooms, with or without 


sitting room as shown above, are 
available on every floor. 
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—and it’s a ‘Peerless Sedan 


PEERLESS Sedan 

for $1595! It 
hardly seems possible. 
And such a car! 


Only a month old, and 
already acclaimed the 
sensation of the year. 


Everywhere the word 
is coming back— 
“the 6-80 is the su- 
preme achievement 
of Peerless.” 


Only Peerless engi- 
neering and Peerless 
factory practice could 
make this car possible. 


It is the Peerless answer to the per- 














In spite of the short wheelbase, 


both front and rear compart 


merts of the 6-80 Sedan are un- 
usually roomy and comfortable. 


surely had the “feel” 


To see the 6-80 Sedan 
and to settle yourself in 
its roomy interior, you'd 
never imagine that its 
wheelbase is only 116 
inches. But it’s a fact. 


Only with that short 
wheelbase could you 
have such extraordi- 
nary ease of steering 
or such a short turning 
radius. You can actually 
turn this Peerless in 
a 40 foot circle. 


You have never sat at 
the wheel of a moder- 
ate priced car that so 
of abundant 


as you get from these oversize, hy- 
draulic 4-wheel brakes. 


There’s no vibration 


A severr-bearing crankshatt is coupled 
with a Lanchester dampener. That 
enables this Peerless to deliver its 
astounding power with an absolute 
lack of vibration. 


You can speed well up to 70 miles an 
hour without a suggestion of vibration 
from the motor. 

You can go from 5 to 25 M. P. H. in 
7 seconds. You know what that means 
when trafhic’s thick. 

But even with these advantages in 
mind, you must see the 6-80 Sedan 
and ride in it to realize fully what a 
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e Most Remarkable Value 
ver Offered at $1595 


power and dependability. revolutionary improvement it is. 
You have never stepped on a brake 


pedal that gave such instant response 


MOTOR CLEVELAND, 


sistent demand for power, roominess 
and comfort, combined with a short 
wheelbase and utmost ease of handling. 


THE PEERLESS 


ee PER age 


PEERLESS A'l, WA ¥S BEEN GOoD 


It is unquestionably the outstanding 
car value of the day! 


CAR COMPANY, OHIO 
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After tea every afternoon, she took her 
old dog Pom for a little run and her daugh- 
ter wroteietters. Those interminable letters 
to old friends! A girlish habit! Then Rose 
I came in with the dog and Rose II went 
out and posted the letters she had written, 
In the back hall was a peg on which hung 
a hat called The Hat. It was an old, a 
squashy hat. Anyone put it on indis- 
criminately to take out the dog or go to the 
post or do gardening. Under the hat hung 
The Shawl and The Ulster. Anyone put 
these on indiscriminately too. Habits! 
Routine! 

Day after day it was the same. They 
tired grandma. She used to think about 
her daughter: “If she’d only marry again 
and leave me to my own life! I suppose 
she thinks it’s over; but life is never over,” 
she said to herself. ‘Casual, puddingy, 
too soft, all her generation! No fire; no 
imagination; no idea of the intrigue of life! 
She does not understand, and she has never 
understood—anything.” 

She looked down at her feet on the foot- 
stool, for the armchair-was rather high and 
rather old-fashioned, and she needed some- 
thing for her feet. Besides, she liked foot- 
stools; her generation understood them 
and their uses. Her feet looked so pretty 
on it. Little feet. She was very particular 
about her slippers. The toes—impossibly 
pointed; the heels—dangerously high. 
The buckles flashing, saying, “‘Look at 
these feet!’ 

She smiled an immemorial smile. 

“T would like to have two or three years 
all to myself. Life is never over,’”’ mused 
Rose I. 

Rose II was in the small kitchen, spick- 
and-span. The spick-and-span_ elderly 
maid had an afternoon off. Rose II pre- 


pared a tray. 
“If something would happen!” she 
thought to herself foolishly. “I want ——” 


The kettle boiled. “Something ever so 
small; the littlest thing would do!” thought 
Rose II. “She doesn’t understand.” 

She carried the tea tray upstairs, and 
there in a perfect little young girl’s bed- 
room lay Rose III, with her slightly 
sprained ankle, and history books and note- 
books and pencils strewing the white lace 
counterpane. 

“Had a busy afternoon, love?” 

“Frightfully busy, mother,” said Rose 
III, shutting a history book somewhat in a 
hurry. 

“Rather an uninteresting period set for 
the examination, love,’’ said Rose II, with 
mechanical sympathy; ‘‘all those political 
intrigues and repeals of laws, and so on.” 

“Oh, mother, that is because you have 
such womanish ideas about everything! 
Your generation had! I love politics, and 
anyone who is deeply interested in the 
progress of the empire absolutel; must be 
interested in the study of laws. It involves 
the whole questior of sociology, you see. 
It is a clear guide to the march of thought. 
But you don’t see, of course. Never mind, 
mother. Thank you fer bringing 
the tea.” 

Rose II arranged the tray comfortably. 

“Let me poke up your fire.” 

“Thank you, mother.” 

Rose III, leaning on her pillows, watched 
her mother poke the fire. Such a kind little 
round figure with its placid face—on,. yes, 
kind indeed! 

A wild lock from her short rebellious hair 
feil over Rose III’s knitted brows and her 
eyes glowed out beneath it. 

The sheer simple unimaginativeness of 
the dear woman! The blank! The vac- 
uum! What on earth did people like that 
mother by the fire ever think about? Or 
did they think at all? Probably not. Kind 
cows! They wanted nothing. They knew 
nothing. They’d never had anything. 

“And this is life!” thought Rose III, 
staring from big blue eyes at the relict of 
Frederick. ‘I live with a Victorian poker 
made of best steel, and a vegetable. If only 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


something would happen! Smash! A big 
thing! If only!” 

Rose II returned from the fire and pulled 
the bedspread straight. 

“You don’t seem to have made many 
notes this afternoon, love.” 

“T have been reading and thinking 
before putting things down, mother.” 

“No doubt you know the best way, love. 
I’m sure you'll matriculate next year.” 

“I’m sure too,” replied Rose III in a 
clear hard voice. 

“Nothing else you want, love?” 

“If you’d leave me to go on working, 
mother 4 

Rose II went out. “There is no link,” 
she thought resignedly, “‘ between one gen- 
eration and the next. Rose is all new thought 
and ambition and science. Mother is all 
Spartan fortitude. Neither of them will ever 
understand, because different generations 
have no common ground.” 

She shut the door very softly. Her 
clever, remote little daughter was studying. 

Rose III smiled the immemorial smile, 
She picked up the fattest of the history 
books. She guessed she could lick through 
mere data of laws and wars and cabinets 
and get it by heart quite well enough. She 
was absorbed in the love story of Parnell. 
She dug herself into her pillows; her blue 
eyes swam; her red mouth was redder, 
There were a great warmth and wonder at 
her heart. 

“And what is the dear child doing?” 
said grandma downstairs. 

“Studying hard. She is so enthusiastic 
about politics and sociology and every- 
thing.” 

“They are like that nowadays,” said 
grandma, with her air of derision. And she 
looked down at her feet on the footstool, 
the little feet of many memories. 





“Well,” said Rose I, “we have really de- 
cided to send for the coat in the mail-order 
catalogue. It looks a nice coat, and it is 
better to give the dear child one really good 
present between us than two little ones, 
Will you write or shall I?” 

That was how the Christmas coat came 
to the Hollies. Rose III being still upstairs 
in bed with her sprained ankle, the secret 
of the coat’s arrival could be easily kept. 

“Let us unpack it this afternoon,” said 
Rose I. And when their usual hour of rest 
before the fire came, when the afternoon was 
waning and Pom slumbered between them, 
they unpacked the coat. 

“Well, of course,” said Rose I, sitting 
forward in her easy-chair and clutching at 
the arms. 

“It’s better than I thought from the cata- 
logue,’’ stammered Rose II, “and cata- 
logues sometimes deceive one so too. It— 
it aia 

“It is for your child,” said grandma, 
which was a little strange, seeing that they 
had never had any intention of buying the 
coat for enyone else. And she leaned back 
again, closing her eyes. 

“Tt should be hung,” said Rose II, fon- 
dling the coat. “‘We should never fold it 
so well again; it might get creased. The 
question is—in my wardrobe or yours?” 

“In mine.” 

“Mine is bigger.” 

“In neither,” said Rose I, keeping her 
eyes shut. ‘Let it have a cupboard all to 
itself in the spare room.” 

“Tt is a beautiful, lovely, divine, mar- 
velous coat!” 

“It is a fairly satisfactory coat,” said 
grandma, keeping her eyes shut. 

Rose II hung the coat in the empty ward- 
robe in the spare room. 


For the rest of the first day the coat hung 
undisturbed, 

There was just a week to Christmas. The 
routine at the Hollies went on evenly as 
usual. In the mornings Rose I and Rose II 
walked, chatting here and there with people 
in the village; in the afternoons there was 


that quiet hour by the fire before the elderly 
maid brought lamps and tea; after tea, 
Rose II wrote her letters, those letters which 
kept her in touch with things and people of 
the days when her heart had fluttered more, 
and to more purpose; letters which were 
more numerous now at Christmastime; and 
just as usyal during the hour that Rose IT 
wrote her letters, Rose I put on The Hat 
and The Shawl or The Ulster and took Pom 
for his last little airing down the drive be- 
fore bedtime. Just as usual after supper 
Rose II put on The Hat, with The Shawl or 
The Ulster, and slipped out to post the let- 
ters which would then be in time for the 
nine o’clock collection, And all the day 
Rose III, so new, strong and modern, and 
bleak in her ideas, studied history from its 
sociological viewpoint upstairs in her bed. 

On the day after the coat’s arrival, when 
Rose II settled down to her writing bureau 
for her letters, grandma rose in her accus- 
tomed manner, uttered her daily ‘‘Come, 
Pom,” added in her accustomed manner, 
“Pom and I will go for our little run, my 
darling, and leave you in peace,” and left 
the room. But when she proceeded to that 
peg in the back hall on which The Hat, The 
Shawl and The Ulster hung, she took only 
The Hat. She went soundlessly upstairs, 
Pom toiling after. And a moment later she 
was locked in the spare room, standing en- 
tranced before the coat. She put it on, 

It was a shortish coat of the mode, flared, 
flounced, collared and cuffed deeply with 
fur; a dark-red coat, Oh! 

Her silk skirt hung four inches below it. 
She hitched up the skirt. Now! 

“T am not old,” said Rose I. “But I 
wish I could have a few years all to myself. 
Yes, Ido. Life is never over till 2a woman’s 
dead.” 

She passed out silently, stealthily, in the 
coat. The Hat came down nearly to the up- 
turned collar. Between them her eyes were 
bright. 

“Sh-h, Pom!” 

So they crept out into the drive. It was a 
moonlit, starlit night of hard frost. And 
there had been no hunting in that country 
for days, for the frosts had been so hard. 
Many men, looking out of the window in 
the mornings, had asked themselves the dire 
question, “‘What’ll I do with myself to- 
day?” 

Of course there was one man who had 
come down for a few days’ hunting in that 
country who was not thus at a loose end. 
He had a quest. It was a point of reputa- 
tion to find a wife and take her back to 
Rhodesia. He had a car and scoured the 
country. And he prowled forlornly about 
Frimley, where he had no old friends left at 
all, though the inn made him feel at home 
and very comfortable. 

He was walking past the Hollies on the 
moonlit, starlit night of frost when he heard 
a little patter of feet upon gravel. Instinct 
made him look through the gate. There was 
doubtless a wife or probable wife there in 
that very house. Yet how reach her? How 
investigate? 

It was just here, on this thought, that 
Charles perceived walking towards him, 
through the glorious white light of the moon, 
encouraging the activities of a wheezy little 
dog, a light slight figure. She was more of 
an impression than a detailed picture. She 
wore a coat—short, furred and wide about 
the hem, extravagantly high as to collar, ex- 
travagantly heavy as to cuff, such as other 
women were wearing, or hoped to wear; 
yet it was different from other women’s 
coats. Ahat was crammed down cozily upon 
her head. And her feet! Her feet! All the 
gods! Her feet! Charles, like a good many 
other men with an eye for the attractions of 
life, felt always convinced that he knew 
from the way a woman put her feet down, 
in a line, one slenderly in front of the other 
as she walked, just what sort of woman 
she was. This woman placed her feet down 
slenderly, daintily, in line, almost as she 
might walk a tight rope. Woman? A mere 
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girl, of course, by the way she moved; and 
what a girl, if he could only see over the col- 
lar, inside the coat! 

And a little sound came to him, and he 
thought he had never heard anything so 
happy, so gay. As she walked, half under 
her breath, she was singing. Not a wonder- 
ful voice; one could barely hear it suffi- 
ciently to criticize. But all the gods! What 
gayety! What verve! What joy of life! 

“She!” said Charles within himself, and 
he stopped just outside the open gate of 
the drive, gazing. 

She drew level with Charles, and gazing 
he saw, over the collar of the coat, under 
the hat brim, two dark bright caves that 
were her eyes. Her eyes lingered on Charles. 
He removed the pipe from his mouth by an 
automatic gesture. She passed outside the 
gate and Pom followed, They went a little 
way up the moonlit lane, Charles following. 
They turned and repassed Charles, and 
again the dark bright caves of her eyes 
shone at him. Once more she reached the 
gate, and at the gate she looked back. And 
in the middle of the moonlit road she saw 
Charlies standing, gazing after her. 

Grandma was very bright, very gay, at 
supper. There was a spice to her. 

“Certainly you ought to marry again, 
my darling,” said she persuasively to Rose 
II; “some quiet nice man like your poor 
Frederick who was so suited to you. I wish 
you would marry again.” 

“What would you do all alone, mother?” 

“Oh, I can get about beautifully, my 
darling. I—I—I feel I should get about a 
great deal.” 

“IT think, mother,” said Rose II, accord- 
ing to the usual routine, “‘I will slip out to 
the post.” 

Now when she slipped out to the post she 
had always enjoyed it. The dark—or 
moon; the solitude; the freedom; the 
lovely sense of being for a minute lost from 
the Hollies, in the night, stimulated her. 
Anything might happen. ’ 

“T should put on The Shawl, my darling. 
It was cold when I took Pom out. I was 
glad of The Shawl myself.” 

So Rose II got up and grandma settled 
by the fire. Grandma looked very roguish 
and dreamy. A tiny smile hovered on her 
mouth, Rose II shut the door quietly and 
went to the peg where The Hat hung 
Rose II smiled the immemorial smile. She 
took The Hat; but then she fled upstairs, 
listening with all her ears at every fleet 
step. She opened the spare-room door and 
tiptoed in. The coat looked absolutely 
ready for her. 

They were all much of a height, all littie 
women, these Roses. It would have been so 
much easier to resist had she been small and 
the coat big; had she been big and the 
coat small. But —— 

Her skirt hung two inches below its hem. 
She hitched it up. Now? 

Life wasn’t over yet. 

So, to the pillar box halfway down the 
lane. 

Well, Charles had gone back to hia din- 
ner at the inn, all in a fret and fever. Who 
was she? True to his desire to find the one 
and only girl entirely by himself, he did not 
call the landlord and ask, ‘ Er-—who lives 
at the Hollies now?” It would have been 
too easy. She was his secret. He ate a poor 
dinner, drank two strong whisky-and-sodas, 
felt incredibly brave and painfully roman- 
tic, and in this mood went out into the 
beautiful frosty night for his after-dinner 
smoke. And his feet led him to the Hollies, 
for he wished to look upon the ironwork of 
the gates, the clipped hedges of the drive 
and the chimneys of the house. 

It was a quarter to nine. He looked 
through the iron fretwork of the gates, be- 
tween the clipped hedges of the drive; and 
saw coming toward him again the gir! in 
the coat. She came lightly. How beauti- 
fully she put her feet down! And he heard 
the tiny snatch of song she was singing, 
sung low, but with all her heart. She had 
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A Christmas gift 
for pipe-smoking 
bank presidents 


—and others 


**Us fellows who smoke 
never forget one another’’ 
— this Clab’s sentiment 


What better example of the true Christ- 


a Nebraska bank president; 


Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Virginia 
Gentlemen 

One of my customers presented me, at 
Christmas time, with a half-pound tin of 
Edgeworth, out of appreciation for services 
rendered him during the probation of his 
father’s extate 

In thanking him for. the gift I told him 
that it appealed to me for two reasons-—the 
enirit in which it wee given, and the fact that 
he remembered the kind of samoking tobacco 
| have used for the past ten years. He made 
uee of an expression which will interest you 
and which appealed to me. 

The expression used was, “Us fellows 
whe smoke Edgeworth never forget one 
another.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. V. Johnson 


Of course in this case, Edgeworth hap- 
pened to be the recipient's ten-year favor- 
ite tobaceo, But in other cases that we 
know of, the gift serves as a happy intro- 
duction to Edgeworth and a means of 
bringing an enthusiastic new member 
into the Club. 

To make it still 

easier for “ us fel- 


lows who smoke | 


Edgeworth never 
to forget one an- 
other,”’ the 16- 
ounce glass hu 


midor jar and | 


the 8-ounce tin 

are provided at 

Christmas time 

with appropri- 

Jate wrappings. 

Each size con- 

tains Edgeworth 

Ready-Rubbed 

and each is 

packed in a good- 

looking deco- 

rated gift carton printed in colors. Prices— 

$1.65 tor the 16-ounce jar. The 8-ounce tins 
are 75c¢ each. 

Please ask your tobacco dealer for the 

Kdgeworth Christmas packages. If he will 


not eupply you, we gladly offer the following 


service to you: 


greeting card for each friend. 


We 


delivery charges prepaid. 


Personal: Perhaps you yourself are not | 


acquainted with Edgeworth. so, send 
your name and address te Larus & Brother 
Company. We shall be glad to send you 
free sampies--generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready- Rubbed 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors, hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

For the free samples, 
Larus & Brother Company 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Te Retail Tobacce Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


kindly 
1M South 21st 


you prepaid by Pes post a one- or two- | 
size of Edgeworth | UP ; . 
| with shaving water, saying the frost was 


dozen carton of any 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber 


| approach. 








will gladly attend to sending the | 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 


address 





THE SATURDAY 


something white in her hand against the 
darkness of the coat—letters. She opened 
the gate, came into the road, saw the glow 
of Charles’ pipe. 

With an automatic gesture he removed 
the pipe. She turned her head and looked 
at him full; he could see the dark shadows 
of her eyes. She would remember him 
there earlier in the evening; she would re- 
member how he turned to look after her on 
her homeward way; she would think 

Let her think! It was gloriously true. 

Then she went on up the lane, hastering, 


| and Charles stood quite still, near the gate, 


though not unmannerly near, looking after 
her. And when she had posted the letters 
and was approaching again, he watched her 
He snatched off his cap and 
stood holding it in one hand and his pipe 


| in the other, until she had gone on lingering 


feet within the gate and with lingering 


mas spirit than this letter of Mg. Johnson, | hands shut it again. Then through the gate 


she looked again at him, poised on her so 
light feet. Their eyes met. 

It was very silent. There was nothing 
alive on the white road save themselves. 
It was a fairy night. She began to run to 
the house up the drive. 

“ Queer,”” said Charles to himself, now 


| leaning on the gate, with his heart going 
| like a piston—“‘ queer how absolutely sure 
| one is when it really happens. Fellows have 


told me so, but now I know. And queer— 
queer—how a man cannot possibly mistake 
the real thing!” 

The Hat hung on the peg again over The 
Ulster and The Shawl, the coat was in the 
spare-room wardrobe, and Rose II entered 
the charming sitting room, humming. 
Grandma was humming too. 

“Christmas makes us all gay,” said she. 

Rose II sat down and put her feet on the 
fender, while grandma's remained on the 
accustomed footstool. Rose II looked down 
at her feet. Rose I looked down at her 
feet. All little feet, both pairs strangely 
light, happily restless, tonight. 

“What smal! feet we all have, mother,” 
said Rose II, disguising her pride in her 
own little pedal extremities by just putting 


| them on a par with the rest. 


“Mine are half a size smaller than any- 
one’s,” said Rose I. 

Ten o'clock. 

“ Let us say good night to the dear child,” 
said Rose I. And they went together to the 
bedroom where Rose III lay with her his- 
tories, and so on, around her, and a stern 
abstracted expression drawn over her face 
as soon as she heard the door knob turn. 

She had just closed her history book at 
the love story of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, having been absorbedly comparing 
that domestic idyl with the affairs of Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Parnell story, and the 
more erotic episodes of Char!es II. 

“Still not tired of the Corn Laws?” 
asked grandma, tucking in one side of the 


| white lace cover 
Send us $1.65 for each [6-ounce jar, and | : ’ 


7Sc for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, also | 
a list of the names and addresses of those | 
you wish to remember, with your personal | 
| ing tolerantly, “that my generation is so 


“Your head will ache, love, if you study 
so late,” said Rose IT, tucking in the other. 
“Do realize, dears,’’ said Rose III, smil- 


different. All sides of life are open to us, 
and woman's sphere embraces everything.” 

So the old dears went away and she could 
switch on the light again which they had 
switched off, look at herself in the hand 
mirror that she kept under her pillow, and 


| open the history book again. 


“I wish something would happen,” 
thought Rose III; “something lovely. I 
wish I had been Mary Queen of Scots; I 
expect there were more men in it really 
than Darnley and Bothwell and her hus- 
band. I wish I had been Cleopatra or 
Ninon, or Helen, or —or-—even Nell Gwyn 
or La Pompadour. And how Parnell 
must have loved that woman! And Queen 


| Victoria was a year younger than me 


when —— 

“T may assume,”’ said Charles to himself 
when the light of the next morning broke 
upon him, and the chambermaid came in 


harder than ever, so there would be no 


hunting again that day, “that about six 


EVENING POST 


o'clock she takes the dog for a little trot; 
and about 8:30 or 8:45 she goes out to the 
pillar box to post letters. One must be 
prepared, of course, for disappointments; 
someone else may take the dog for a trot at 
six; or there may be no letters to post, 
although in Christmas week that is un- 
likely. But I sort of feel sure that today 
will be all right. Today she’ll do it the same 
as yesterday.” 

Of course, he hovered about the village 
a little in the morning, in case the girl in the 
coat should appear but, apart from the or- 
dinary villagers, he saw only two ladies, 
an old one and a less old one—mother and 
daughter, perhaps—going to decorate the 
church, so he got out his car and tore over 
the countryside and thought things out. 

He thought of several pretty things to 
do, for this would be no ordinary courtship. 
First of all, before he spoke, he would make 
her feel that his presence near her gate was 
a definite matter with a definite purpose; 
he would make her feel his respectful ad- 
miration and adoration. He would com- 
municate with her dumbly, but in language 
which no woman misunderstands. For she 
was coming back with him to Rhodesia in 
February! 

Charles went very seriously to the tryst 
at six o'clock. Frost crisped the world and 
the moon went sailing high and white in the 
sky. On his long drive that day he had 
found a florist’s and bought a boxful of hot- 
house flowers and with him now he brought 
one supreme rose. He put on his big coat 
that muffled him and sent a giant shadow 
before him, and this shadow, lying across 
the white road, the lady of the coat saw 
before she arrived at her gate with her 
wheezy old dog. This shadow warned her 
that the unknown admirer stood there, and 
sent a little laughter into the husky small 
voice that sang under its breath. And di- 
rectly she came out of the gate she turned 
her head with a direct, a provocative, a 
charming, movement, and looked at him 
with those eyes that were all he could see of 
her face between the hat brim and the great 
upturned collar of the wonderful coat. 

Charles thought, “‘How many days be- 
fore I'll be able to turn down that damned 


coilar and see?’’ And he waited patiently _ 


for her return from her walk up the lane 
with the wheezy little dog. 

Charles reckoned on all dogs liking him, 
because all dogs alwuys did. A mere flick 
of two fingers brought the wheezy one to 
him on their return, and into the wheezy 
one’s collar he tucked the great rose and 
sent him to his mistress. And the lady of 
the coat hovered and hesitated on her so 
little feet, and bent down and took the 
rose, and put it to her nose with the most 
delicate gesture and looked at him—she 
must be smiling behind that collar, mustn’t 
she?—and went away up the drive to the 
hidden house, while all the time he stood 
cap in hand. 

“Now,” said Charles to himself, “at 
8:30 or 8:45, as it may be—the violets.” 

Thus at 8:45 it was so. There she came, 
with the letters, squares of white in her 
hand, the coat flouncing round her charming 
legs not far below her knees; and there 
was Charles, muffled in the greatcoat that 
sent his giant shadow before him, and there 
was a great scent of violets. When the little 
lady returned from the post box, Charles 
stood cap in hand, six paces away, and the 
violets such a bouquet of them with a 
lavender frill round—hung on the latch of 
the gate. 

She hovered and hesitated on her so 
little feet. She took the violets and put 
them to her face. She looked over them at 
Charles. There was such a silence! She 
was gone. 

“Tomorrow, and then tomorrow,” said 
Charles to himself. It had been good work. 

Grandma was very dreamful after sup- 
per that night; dreamful, but with a spice 
to her. She wore at the breast of her black 
silk a supreme rose—that the vicar’s wife 
had sent her as a specimen of what their 
new gardener could do. 

Rose IT had violets at her breast, and a 
bouquet of them on her dressing table. 


December 19, 1925 


They had come by the afternoon’s post— 
when grandma was dozing—from one of 
those female friends of bygone days to 
whom she still wrote so much. So, you see, 
correspondence had results! Certainly, 
writing and posting letters had sweet re- 
sults! 

“I have been thinking, my darling, that 
of course you can’t duplicate your poor 
Frederick all in a minute, simply by sud- 
denly deciding to do so; but wouldn’t you 
like to go away for Christmas—for a little 
change—to please me?”’ 

“Oh, mother, I have been thinking the 
same of you. Of course, I couldn’t at the 
moment leave my child.” 

“*T will gladly nurse your dear child, my 
darling.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t you think it would 
do you good to go away for a few days at 
Christmas? You could visit ——” 

“Oh, no, my darling, I shall not go away 
at Christmas.” 

“Nor I, mother; certainly not. That 
child must not leave her bed for a fortnight 
at least.”’ 

“*T would be on the safe side, my darling, 
and make it three weeks. The rest must be 
beneficial while she is working her brain so 
hard, even if she feels her ankle is better.” 

“Do go away, mother.” 

“And what would you do, my darling 

“I should manage beautifully.” 

“And 30 should I. I—I—I should—get 
about a great deal. Do go away, my dar- 
ling.” 

“No, mother.” 

“And no, my darling.” 


9 


“Lilies of the valley tomorrow and car- 
nations next day, to be delivered to me by 
rail, car or what you like, but without fail, 
and darn the price, I tell you!’’ said Charles, 
telephoning the distant florist who had 
served him so well. ‘‘And after that, what 
shall you arrange, do you ask? Orange 
blossom, I should hope. Good night.” 


The next day—colder than ever. 
“Mother, won’t you let Lydia take Pom 
out for his little run after tea? There she is, 
with literally nothing to do, in the kitchen.” 

“My darling, I love the frost. Let me 
see you settled down to write those letters 
of yours, and don’t worry about me.” 

Yes, it was cold; clear, crisp, piercing. 
Grandma came in with extraordinary 
brightness of eye and pinkness of cheek, 
and put her tiny feet side by side on the 
footstool and looked at them. What had 
she heard him murmur as Pom wheezed to 
her with lilies of the valley tucked in his 
collar? ‘I love and adore your feet.” Just 
that—out of the blue, longingly. Well, 
men were like that. Didn't she know? 

“Won't you let Lydia run to the post 
with those letters, my darling? You don't 
enjoy the frost as I do.” 

“I do enjoy the frost, and—and—I 
wouldn’t dream of troubling Lydia, thank 
you. Now, mother, quite comfy? Quite 
snug while I run out?” 

“Oh, quite snug; I shan’t stir from this 
chair and this fire.” Thus grandma, smil- 
ing secretly at the blaze. 

Rose II came in, flying up to the spare 
room with the coat, pink and bright. Just 
as she took the second bouquet of lilies of 
the valley off the latch of the gate where 
they hung, so fragrant, surely he had said 
something, this tall unknown: “You are 
the charmingest thing in the world. Haven’t 
we mutual friends so that I could meet 
you?” 

Rose iI cast him a laughing glance and 
hurried in. 


Carnation day. 

“Come, Pom,” said grandma. 

He was there. Indubitably he loved. As 
she took the carnations from the wheezy 
ambassador, she heard him speak softly: 
“T wish it weren’t so cold. You might— 
you might turn that collar down.” 

Grandma sat sober as a judge with her 
feet on the footstool. Turn that collar 
down? Would she? Ah, no. Perhaps not. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Milton Sills and Doris Kenyon in 


“THE UNGUARDED HOUR” 


PON one stunted flight of stairs depended a woman’s hap- 
piness—her reputation rested on that brief descent before 


which she hesitated. 


Doris Kenyon plays the woman and Milton Sills as Duke 
Andrea has the most chivalrous role of his career. In the ro- 
mantic glamour of Italy, where courage and hearts vibrate, this 
emotional drama maintains a fast, fascinating pace. 


The cast also includes 
Charles Beyer, Dolores 
Cassinelli, Lorna Duveen, 
Cornelius Keefe and 
Claude King. Directed by 
Lambert Hillyer under 
Earl Hudson’s supervi- 
sion, from Margaretta 
Tuttle’s story. 







Frank Lloyd presents 
“THE SPLENDID ROAD” 


HE kissed him on the cheek—because 
it was a kiss to be remembered! 


This was Sandra, the pioneer woman of 
the California Gold Rush. Frank Lloyd 
has made her a vivid figure. 
tor who made “The Sea Hawk” has glori- 
fied the most glorious era of adventure 
—the settling of Sacramento, the rush 
for gold, the days of open hearts and 
open bars, the woman’s fight and finally, 


the northward trail. 


Anna Q. Nilsson, 
Lionel Barrymore and 
Robert Frazer are featured 
while Edward Earle, 
Gladys Brockwell, Pauline 
Garon, Marceline Day, 
Russell Simpson and 
George Bancroft play 
important roles in this 
adaptation of Vingie 
Roe’s story. 


The direc- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“In the unguarded hours that 
come to all mortals, pause here 
and gather spiritual strength.” 
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Sandra (Anna Q- 
Nilsson) creates a 
sensation at the 
dance hall. 

Left: Rebert Frazer 
and Lionel Barry 
more. 
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If it’s a First National Picture, You'll Enjoy it. 
















Extreme left, Lorna 

veen; Circle, Charies 
Beyer, Doris Kenyonand 
Milton Sills and at left 
the two co-sters. 










Miss Kenyon and 
Cornelius Keefe 
from 


ballroom scene of 
“The Unguarded 
our,” 


You’ll Also Enjoy — 
“Clothes Make the Pirate.” A 


gorgeous spectacular comedy. 
Leon Errol’s first starring picture. 
With Dorothy Gish and a superb 
cast. Directed by Maurice 
Tourneur. Produced by Sam 
Rork. 





“The New Commandment.” 
Realistic bombing of a hospital 
furnishes a climax for this drama 
of love and war featuring 
Blanche Sweet and Ben Lyon. 
Produced by Robert Kane, 
Howard Higgin directing, from 
Col. Frederick Palmer's “ Invisi- 
ble Wounds.” 


“The Scarlet Saint.”” Mary 
Astor and Lloyd Hughes featured 
in a New Orleans setting of 
Mardi Gras and the track from 
Gerald Beaumont’s “The Lady 
Who Played Fidele.” Directed 
by George Archainbaud under 
Earl Hudson's supervision. 


‘‘We Moderns.”’ Colleen 
Moore's usual sure-fire enter- 
tainment based on Israel Zang- 
will’s play of post-war youth. 
The mid-.ir crash of Zeppelin 
and airplane alone make it worth 
while. Jack Mulhall the male 
lead. Presented by John Me- 
Cormick, John Francis Dillon 
director, June Mathis editorial 
director. 













(Continued from Page 98) 
It was sad, this thought. She did not hear 
Rose LI ge ovt with her letters that evening. 

Rowe I] ran down the drive. His shadow 
lay before him on the moonlit road. What 
a big man! What a fine man! He stood 
there, cap in hand, while she passed on and 
posted her letters. There was something 
marvelously stimulating, miraculously re- 
juvenating to a woman's heart in this silent 
worship. Already people in the village had 
said to her, ‘How well you look! Really 
almost as young as your little daughter!” 
The hem of the coat swung against her legs, 
caressing them; the hem of the magic coat, 

“Tomorrow,” she heard, “ please, please 
turn the collar down.” 

Rose Il passed in with a tiny shock. 
Twice he had spoken. Today she did not 
answer; yesterday she had not answered. 
Of course, one did not answer. But when 
the carnations were in her hand she began 
to think, “ If Il turned the collar down --—” 

A lazy little forty-five that had slumped 
and jet its contours run—could it defiantly 
turn the collar down? 

“You are looking very tired and seeming 
very quiet this evening, my darling,” said 
Rose I, 

“And you, too, mother.” 

“Tomorrow is Christmas morning.” 

Then they both thought, hiding the 
thought cleverly from the other, of the 
coat, 

“ Rose knows she is not to get up.” 

“You told her. What did she say?” 

She had suid, “Righto! After all, why 
should 1? There’s not much to get up for 
in Frimley,” 

“She should not risk that ankle.” 

“TI persuaded her of that.” 


Rose I and Rose IT brought the coat to- 
gether to Rose III in the morning. They 
were wrapped in their flannel dressing 
gowns. Rose III had just wakened from 
sleep, and was divinely flushed, tumbled, 
wistful, bored and childish. 

“A happy Christmas to you, child, and 
thank you for the dear little tray cloth,” 
said grandma, kiasing her, “Such a sur- 
prise to have it when Lydia brought my 
tea this morning!" 

“The embroidered bookmark is beauti- 
fully done, love,’ added Rose II. “You 
are sweet to have found time to work it for 
me, so busy as you are with far more im- 
portant things. A happy Christmas to 
you.” 

“A happy Christmas to you, dears,”’ an- 
swered Rose Ill, gluing her eyes to the 
large parcel they had brought in. 

Grandma untied one string of the parcel 
and the recipient's mother untied another. 

“A winter coat from both of us, child,” 
said grandma graciously, while Rose II 
shook it out, 

For a moment there was silence in the 
room, while Rose IIT raised herself on her 
elbow, sat up, gasped, gurgled, blushed, 
smiled, and felt an extraordinary sensation 
of lightness and joy. 

“Thank you, you dears, It—it 
marvelous!" 

“A warm coat,” responded grandma, 

“A good useful coat,”’ said Rose II. 

“Let me have it! Quick!” 

They laid it on her bed with reluctance, 
keeping their hands on it. 

“This fur is rac-cae-cac-coon,” faitered 
Rose III, cuddling it. 

“The material is kasha,” said Rose II 
jealously, 

“The lining is sat-sat-at-in,” gulped 
Rose LiL. 

Rose I sighed. 

“We thought you would like to see it, 
love,” said Rose II; “and then we'll put it 
back in the spare-rcom wardrobe until you 
are well enough to wear it.” 

The next instant Rose III leaped from 
the bed and was in the coat. She hitched 
up her nightdress to the right length. She 
thrust her feet into any slippers. Her legs 
were already pale pink, so that she might 
easily have been wearing the fashionable 
filesh-colored stockings of finest silk. Rose i 
and Rose If! saw in that instant just how 


-it’s 
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thie coat wished to look, now that it had its 
own way. As for the collar, up or down, 
open or closed--what matter? 

“Your ankle, love!” cried 
grievously. 

“Get back into bed at once, child,” said 
grandma peremptorily. 

“No,” said Rose III deliriously, “1 am 


Rose II 


going to get up. I am going out. I am go-_ 


ing to church.” ’ 

“Church! B-b-but you've always re- 
fused to accompany us to church. You are 
an agnostic, a freethinker, and an ethical 
acolyte. You know you are! You've said 
so a thousand times. You've told us so.” 

“I don’t care. I’m going somewhere in 
this coat. And where else is there but 
church to go to, in Frimley, on Christmas 
morning?” 


Rose III represented the Hollies in - 


church that Christmas morning. Rose I de- 
veloped a little headache and retired to the 
fire with her feet on the footstool and 
Rose il thought she ought to help Lydia 
with the turkey; and neither of them quite 
wished to walk beside that happy coat in 
her staid wrappings. It was a little too 
much, all at once. Nature is nature, woman 
is woman. So Rose III kissed them, and, 
looking as if she had never opened a history 
book in her young life, went to church, 

And lifting up her eyes, devoutly kneel- 
ing, as f °uyer was proceeding, she met the 
eyes of Jharles across th2 aisle. He was 
groomed to a hair, nice and sleek and fine, 
and he wore a lighter-built overcoat that 
did not disguise his greyhound lines like the 
big one in which he had waited outside that 
gate. 

The eyes of Rose widened as did the eyes 
of Charles. She thought she had never seen 
such a splendid man; as for him, he knew 
that at last the collar was open and thrown 
back, and there she was in the clear light of 
morning. He said to himself, “ All the gods! 
How lovely! I knew she must be like 
that!” 

And as the service proceeded, he said 
further to himself, ‘Not another minute 
will I wait. I don't care whether we have 
mutual acquaintances to introduce us, or 
whether we have not; and from the look of 
her, neither does she.” And remembering 
all the days of the violets and roses and 
lilies and carnations, he considered, any- 
way, that they had been through enough 
preliminaries. For, of course, they were 
not just ordinary people. He knew that. 
They were as god and goddess, walking. 

As they came out of church, he was in- 
stantly beside her, hat in hand. 

“Good morning,” hesaid simply. ‘“ Please 
let me walk beside you and explain. I don’t 
want anyone else to have time to speak to 
you before I have explained. Don't be 
angry; don’t be surprised. It is just one 
of those extraordinary things.” 

A little timorously she said, “This is my 
way.” 

“Then it is mine.” 

Yet they did not go directly to the Hollies, 
but commenced to make a little detour 
across a field path under a tall thorn hedge. 

“IT was going for a short walk before 
lunch,” said Kose ITI, slightly dizzy. 

“Then so amI,"’ he said. “I ought not to 
speak to you like this, but do believe me, 
I adore you. You may say we haven't really 
seen each other till this morning; you may 
say I am quite impossible; you may say I 
am to go away and get introduced prop- 
erly -——” 

“Oh—oh—oh, I shouldn't say that! I 
loathe doing anything properly.” 

“You angel child! But look here, I have 
toexpiain. It ismy duty toexplain. Every- 
thing is quite all right. That is to say, I 
mean I am really all right as far as I go. 
I can produce credentials and everything. I 
have a quite ripping little place in Rhodesia 
that you'd love. It—it’s a lovely climate, 
you know; you ride and shoot and dance 
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and enjoy yourselves like anything over 
there. I have at the inn a lot of photo- 
graphs of my house and garden and horses 
and dogs, and so on. I can prove to you and 
your belongings—whoever they are—all I’m 
saying. Why I’m saying it all at once like 
this is because I have to. There is no time 
to lose, you see. Try to understand. I’m 
going back in February—-must, for my farm. 
I love you awfully. I will take any proce- 
dure you like to satisfy you and your be- 
longings —whoever they are. But I love you 
awfully. You are the first girl who has ever 
really mattered a cuss. Of course you may 
say—and justly—that you can’t believe 
me 6 

“Well, I am one of those people who can 
believe anything they choose,” said Rose 
III. “I had better tell you about me. I 
don’t do things just like ordinary people, 
any more than you do. I loathe the way 
elderly people have of always being cau- 
tious about everything, don’t you? But, of 
course, it does seem a tremendous thing to 
decide all in a hurry like this, and so ——-”’ 

“ Dearest little girl, I know it! Only let 
me make a beginning anyway. Give mea 
chance. What is your name?” 

* Rose.” 

“How lovely. Mine is Charles—Charles 
Royal.” 

“T like that.” 

“Rose, putting off more material details 
for a moment, it—it’s Christmas, and ——”’ 

The thorn hedge was tall, thick. Rose: 
was in Charles’ arms. They were whole- 
hearted young people, and they kissed, again 
and again, with the utmost delight. 

“T’ve always wanted something to hap- 
pen,” she murmured incoherently. 

“ Rose, if I can make you love me enough, 
you'll marry me and come out with me to 
Rhodesia in February?” 

““We—we should have to see a great deal 
of each other—discuss everything.” 

“Of course. Let me begin by meeting 
your people, darling.” 

“IT live with my mother and grandmother. 
They are all I have.” 

“How soon can I see them?” 

Then Rose III had her wonderful idea. 

“Come now, back to Christmas lunch. 
Turkey and plum pudding and crackers. 
And we’ll tell them we are going to be mar- 
ried. Dare you?” 

“Dare I!"’ said Charles. 

They walked to the Hollies, telling each 
other all about themselves. The turkey was 
ready, the wine decanted, grandma was 
dreamful—yet spicy—in silver silk, and Rose 
II was putting sweets into little bonbon 
dishes when Rose III walked in with Charles 
Royal. 

They looked up and saw a slim grey- 
hound kind of young man, nice and sleek 
and fine, with anxious eyes and a jolly smile. 
He was an utter stranger to them. 

“Dears,” said Rose III, on the point of 
hysteria, “this is Mr. Charles Royal, to 
whom I am being married in the New Year. 
We can tell you all about it in course of 
time, only please lunch now and jolliness, 
and not—not caution and questioning and 
everything spoiling everything. Charles— 
my grandmother—my mother.” 

“How do you do?” said Rose I, raising 
two delicate eyebrows a very little. 

“How do you do?” said Rose II, vent- 
ing a similar mannerism. 

The likeness between them was quite re- 
markable. 

“You say you are staying in the village 
for the hunting, Mr. Royal,” said grandma 
presently, when everyone was the better 
for a glass of fine old sherry, a glass of ex- 
cellent Chablis and a glass of even better 
port. “I seem to recall having heard of 
your family in the village, though I never 
knew them. But as I look at you, I cannot 
quite understand a feeling that I have that 
I must have met someone related to you 
who bears some sort of resemblance to you. 
Not very like you; indeed a taller, bigger 
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man in every way—oh, much taller and 
bigger. A remarkably upstanding fine man. 
Older, of course. A man in the prime of 
life,” said grandma, with cheeks a little pink 
from the glass of sherry, glass of Chablis 
and glass of port. ‘It was quite recently 
too. Have you by any chance an uncle or 
second cousin who has been staying down 
here with you? Or who perhapsis still stay- 
ing here? Or—or—or who, if not still here, 
will be coming again?’”’ 

“Not anyone,” said Charles. 

“T also,” said Rose Ii, with a daring bor- 
rowed from the sherry, Chablis and port, 
“have met a man rather like my mother 
describes. A very fine tall man.” 

“The man I mean wouldn’t be the one 
you mean, my darling,” said Rose I. 

“Nor would the man I mean be the one 
you mean, mother.” 

“T’m sure [ can’t say who that might 
be,” said Charles Royal, with every effort 
to find this stranger somewhere in his mem- 
ory. “Iam sorry. I can’t place him.” 


“Well, the worst of the shock and the 
first of the questioning is over,’’ said Charles, 
when he and Rose III found themselves in 
the sitting room, which had been given up 
to them for the afternoon, “and I love your 
granny and your mother. Just my idea of 
what a granny and a mother ought to be. 
And you are just what a sweetheart should 
be. Shall we sit here?” 

So Rose III sat there. 

“Now we can talk and talk and talk,” 
said Charles, when they had kissed and 
kissed and kissed. ‘‘There’s such a lot to 
say, isn’t there? I have to know what you 
really thought when you first set eyes on 
me, and what, inside your little mind, you 
said of my behavior. You have to tell me 
just exactly.” 

“Thaven’t had much time to think,”’ mur- 
mured Rose III, “since I never saw you till 
this morning.” 

“* My darling!” 

“Never till this morning,” crooned Rose 
III. “Never, never, never till this morn- 
ing!” And she put her curling head down 
on his shoulder. 

She had never seen him till this morning? 

“Rose!” said Charles Royal, slow, aston- 
ished. 

““What’s this?” he said to himself, with 
the beginnings of a dreadful rage in him. 
“Who did she imagine was the blighter 
who laid wait for her when she trotted out 
the dog and posted the letters then? Whose 
flowers did she think she was taking, and 
who was she smiling at? Jove! Whois this 
other man who might be me—who, in fact, 
actually was me?” 

“And fancy,” cried Rose III, “I mightn't 
even have seen you this morning if it hadn’t 
been for the coat!”’ 

Ah, the coat! Indeed, yes! You can’t 
get over facts like that! The coat! And the 
man! 

“You see, I'd been in bed for a week with 
a sprained ankle,” sighed Rose III, “and 
they wouldn’t have let me get up even to- 
day, only when they gave me my coat for a 
present I just had to hop out of bed and 
wear it. And so—I met you.” ; 

Asshesaid this, Rose III kissed him again 
adorably. 

“A momer.t, sweetheart,’’ Charles mut- 
tered, with a peculiar sensation of fear su- 
perseding his proper rage. ‘‘ Do you tell me 
you actually have been in bed for a week?”’ 

**A whole long week! Not out once the 
whole time!” 

Charles lived a hurried lifetime in that 
moment. 

“Quiet!” he advised himself. ‘Quiet! 
What have you been doing, my lad! Go 
warily! Who was she? Ask no questions, 
Charles, my lad, but put the contract 
through; no investigation—no trouble. 
For mum is the word here.” 

He knelt down. Tenderly he fingered 
Rose III’s sweet instep. He kissed it hum- 
bly, penitentially—not to say with guilt on 
his soul. “Poor little ankle,” he mumbled. 
And then: “Let us be married instantly, 
by special license.” 

“Well, let us,” said Rose III. 
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Keeps Your Hair “Neat — 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and lustre, or is 

difficult to keep in place, it is very easy to give it 
that rich, glossy, refined and orderly appearance, so 
essential to well-groomed men. 


Just rub a little Glostora through your hair once 
or twice a week,—or after shampooing, and your 
hair will then stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it pliable. 


Then, even stubborn hair will stay in 
place of its own accord. It gives 











Trains Unruly Hair to 
Stay Neatly Combed 


OYS who use Glostora have 
no trouble keeping their 
hair combed any style they like 
whether parted on the side, in 
the center, or brushed straight 
ack. 

A little Glostora used once or 
twice a week, or after shampoo- 
ing, keeps even stubborn, unruly 
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your hair that natural, rich, well-groomed effect, 
instead of leaving it stiff and artificial looking as 
waxy pastes do. 
Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and the hair 
healthy by restoring the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 
Try it! See how easy it is to keep your hair 
combed any style you like, whether brushed lightly 
or combed down flat. 
If you want your hair to lie 
down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 
your hair with water before 
brushing it. 
A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any drug 
store. 
A generous sample FREE upon request. 
Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 
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hair so soft and pliable it stays, 
all day, just as you comb it. 


To get that smooth, slick, 
glossy effect, simply moisten the 


luxuriant. 
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1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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“If there is anything I can do to help you 
in any way, darling,” said the dowager, 
“ask me. We will even put off our bridge 
for an hour or so if that would possibly 
faciiitate matters. But I really think that 
the issue must lie between the men.” 

“And John is too proud to fight,” 
Mrs, Mount. 

“Still, Rhodesia may tame him down,” 
said the dowager, “and you may get an- 
other heiress next year.” 

“Never one like this one,” answered 
Mrs. Mount. “This girl is unique.” 

“How much has she?” asked the dowager 
distastefully. 

"Some millions,”’ said Mrs. Mount. 

“T had heard so,” said the dowager. 

‘I expect you have,” said Mrs. Mount. 
“T have told everybody.” 

‘Things must just take their course, I 
am afraid, Ada.” 

“1 am afraid so, though I shall struggle 
to the last inch for John and Lexham.” 

“Naturally, darling.” 

“Putting a relative in a solid position is 
the next best thing to putting oneself in a 
solid position. Although people have no 
permanent sense of gratitude.” 

“No permanent sense of gratitude at 
all,” said the dowager. 


said 


It was a remarkabiy pale Peach who 
went down to dinner; her face was as pale 
as her pearls, but her eyelashes were as 
black as her frock. She was a matter of 
beautifully startling contrasts. Of course, it 
would be a delightful thing to have two men 
fighting a l'outrance for her, if only they 
would fight, But while no one could say 
Lord Loring had been behindhand, that he 
had not pursued the prize, and put on his 
acintillating armor and taken his sword in 
hand and thrown down the gage, and so on, 
John Lexhani’s attitude was strikingly cif- 
ferent. He appeared still to be content to 
continue a mere banal policy of obetruc- 
tion, sitting like e dog in the manger on 
what he did not, as far as the girl could 
judge, want himself, while Lord Loring 
made lunges for it 

After dinner, when the bridge four set- 
tled, the rest went into the ballroom, which 
had been lighted and warmed for them, 
and, to the accompaniment of a mechanical 
piano, danced. Peach found herself in 
John Lexham's arma first, while Lord Lor- 
ing pertnered one of the indefatigable hunt- 
ing women. 

But Lord Loring’s eyes were on Peach all 
the time, He was watching every word and 
look and movement. Being a man of con- 
siderable experience in these things, he was 
able also to give his partner as much atten- 
tion as she was accustomed to—being a 
lump of a woman except on a horse; but 
his thoughts were for Peach, moving so 
light and supple over that magnificent 
floor with John Lexham. 

“Glad I came down,” thought Lord 
Loring, “regardless of what old Flora thinks 
of my methods of invasion.” 

John Lexham departed from his usual 
custom of silence when dancing that eve- 
ning. He talked. He talked in the way 
Peach hated most. 

* Weil,” he said, “thrilled?” 

“Thrilled?"’ said the pale Peach disdain- 
fully 

“Here Loring has followed you down as 
promptly and intrepidly as vain woman 
could wish.” 

“T am not a vain woman,” 

“Oh, you are such a vain woman! You 
love conquests. But I believe, in spite of 
that, that you are a little bit frightened to- 
night.” 

“Frightened? I?” 

“Of decisions. And really you are right 
to be frightened, according to the way girls 
look at things. A girl with your advantages 
hesitates long to accept one man lest she 
could have had a better one just round the 
next corner. Isn't that so, if we will be 
truthful?” 
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Peach's mind said to her, “ Yes, that has 
been just your way of thinking and you 
know it”; but her indignant heart an- 
swered for her sorely, “You are a beast.” 

“Candid Miss Robinwood.” 

“Sisters can be candid, surely.” 

“Ah, of course, you are right to remind 
me of our temporary relationship,”’ said 
John Lexham, driving his teeth vindic- 
tively onto his lower lip. “ But since I may 
be brotherly, let me give you a piece of ad- 
vice about it all—wait!” 

“What for?” ; 

“To see what's round the next corner. 
I remember, if you don’t, that you told me 
once, ‘There is an adventure round every 
corner,’”’ 

“Yes, but—one has to stop somewhere, 
no doubt.” 

“Only not yet, surely. You'd better 
wait. Ada thinks so too. You'd better tell 
Loring ——” 

“What shall I tell Lord Loring?” asked 
the disdainful Peach as John Lexham 
paused. 

“To go to hell!” 

“You are one of those selfish men who 
don’t want to marry a girl themselves, and 
can’t bear to think of her marrying anyone 
else.” 

“Well, perhaps I am one of those selfish 
men.” 

“It’s hateful!” 

“Well, perhaps it’s hateful. But it just 
is so.” 

“And do you expect a girl to sacrifice 
herself for you?” 

“No, I want no sacrifices,” said John 
Lexham. 

“You are not likely to get them,” said 
Peach haughtily, “from me.” 

“How we quarrel!” smiled John 
ham 

“That,” said Peach, “is your fault. 
just the most peaceable girl alive, 
you--you--you 2s 

Then suddenly for a second she found 
herself quivering on the verge of a humiliat- 
ing sob, and she had to droop her head a 
little to hide the silly little contortion of her 
face, so that her golden mop—which Eve 
used to shape and fluff in a way of her 
own—was almost, for the space of that 
second, against his shoulder. 

And it seemed, though perhaps, as she 
said to herself, it didn’t really happen, that 
John Lexham caught her tighter till she 
could hardly breathe. But it may have 
been only that he was whirling her out of 
the path of Lord Loring and the lumpy 
woman, who, strangely enough—for there 
was plenty of room for the few dancers— 
were dancing much too close to them. 

“My next dance is with Lord Loring,” 
said Peach, recovering her voice. 

“Well, be firm,” said John Lexham, hold- 
ing her in a normal embrace once more. 
“Be brave.” 

“You speak as if I am a poor weak crea- 
ture who can’t make up her own mind.” 

“We are all weak creatures.” 

“You aren't,” said Peach on the gust of a 
little sigh, and for another second there was 
that close hold again, making her catch her 
breath. 

“T am,” said John Lexham abruptly. 

The dance was drawing to an end; the 
music slowed and softened; at one end of 
the room Peach and John Lexham finished, 
apart from the other dancers. He looked 
down upon her. 

“You're not to marry Loring.” 

“Why not?” whispered Peach. 

“Because I—I tell you, you are not to.” 

Peach flashed, “I shall do as I choose!” 

“Oh, shall you?” said John Lexham. 

“I —most —certainly-—shall!" 

Her gray eyes went wide between her 
black lashes. They were bright with battle. 
But before he could answer her, she saw 
Lord Loring coming lightly and swiftly, 
like a skater, across the floor. He had ar- 
ranged another music roll in the piano and 
the instrument had begun to play. 


Lex- 


Iam 
only 


Under the eyes of John Lexham, Peach 
went to Lord Loring’s arms like a bird to its 
nest. Under the eyes of John Lexham, she 
floated away smiling. She conjured to her 
features a look of paradisiacal happiness. 

John Lexham moved mechanically and 
found himself beside the lump of a woman, 
who, although her dancing was execrable, 
loved to dance. There was an expression of 
great pleasure and knowingness on her face. 
Her face was full of blessing. She was like 
any married woman who sees a matri- 
monial match in the initial stages, and will 
do all she can, for good or ill, to help it on, 
and pull others into the same boat as her- 
self. 

She indicated Peach and Lord Loring 
pleasingly to John Lexham. 

“Look,” she said quite dreamily, “isn’t 
it nice to see them? They are madly in love 
with each other. It is almost certain that 
the engagement will be announced here.” 

She then indicated that John Lexham 
might place his arm around her and dance 
with her; and after a struggle with his 
worse nature, he did it. 

“Come and sit out the next dance with 
me,” said Lord Loring to Peach; and she 
answered languidly, ‘‘ Very well.” 

She knew all that he was going to say, 
though she was somewhat confused in her 
ideas about what she was going to say. All 
she knew was that her heart was exceed- 
ingly wrath against John Lexham, Her 
heart held no other feeling but this wrath, 
and was exceedingly hot with it. 

Loring danced exquisitely; yes, exqui- 
sitely. And yet there was something lack- 
ing. Just a short while ago he thrilled her 
so. “ He gives me thrills,” she had explained 
to Mrs. Mount. But as if other and more 
poignant thrills had eclipsed the memory 
of them, those former thrills were not po- 
tent now. And yet, as he danced, Lord 
Loring was making love. 

Of course, Lord Loring could make love 
without a word and hardly a look; simply 
and solely by a kind of sensation he gave a 
woman; he could do it merely out of bore- 
dom, or courtesy, or to save himself think- 
ing of something new to say, while all the 
while he might be thinking, “I’ve a great 
mind to back Sylvester for the 3:30 tomor- 
row. I wonder if Francis could do 
without his wages for a bit. ‘ Is it 
likely that good old Peppy could get Bled- 
dington to let me have a hundred or so for 
six months, or must I go to the sharks?” 

But this was not the kind of love he made 
to Peach that night he danced with her at 
Wareham. The love he made then was of 
the more definite kind, while of course 
strictly inhibited by the publicity in which 
they found themselves. 

It looked almost certain to everyone that 
the engagement would be announced by 
Christmas. ; 


Lord Loring was gifted highly with all 
the minor arts. He could note a quiet cor- 
ner for future uses as quickly and accurately 
as anyone. He had noted such a place near 
the ballroom for himself and Peach. It was 
a little room, very small, indeed, with a fire 
and a lounge and some flowers and a writing 
bureau in it. The duchess’ social secretary 
used it now and again perhaps. Just before 
the last notes of the fox trot had died away, 
Lord Loring and Peach seemed to vanish 
from the ballroom. One moment they were 
there and the next moment they were not. 
They were in the little room, with the door 
shut. 

Peach was in that kind of despair when 
a woman will consent smilingly and cheer- 
fully—if not with rapture—to almost any 
proposition. There was in the forefront of 
her subconscious mind the idea that some- 
thing must happen to her very quickly or 
she was lost. 

It was all very well to go to galleries, 
collections and Embassy Clubs with John 
Lexham, answer him back with wit and 
perspicacity, generally lower his vile male 
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vanity, and quarrel with him significantly 
in taxicabs; but after all, there it all stopped, 
did it not? 

After all, was he not as stiff-necked as 
ever? Was he not going to his vast estates 
in Rhodesia to shoot lions? Did he con- 
sider any woman in the world gcod enough 
for him? Evidently he did not; especially 
did he not consider a little American heiress 
good enough. 

Peach drew herself up to her full height, 
and walked into the little room used some- 
times by the duchess’ secretary; and some- 
times, no doubt, for purposes such as this. 

Lord Loring heaved a sigh of gladness 
when he had safely shut himself and Peach 
into the room. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed vigorously. 

“We shal! have to go back soon,” said 
Peach willfully; for though she confessed 
inwardly that she had really brought her- 
self to know him as her salvation, she felt 
terribly difficult and contrary. 

Contrariness, however, was nothing to 
Lord Loring once he had got a girl safely 
boxed up, without outside interference. 

“Not till I have had my answer,”’ said he, 
and he put his hands on Peach's shoulders, 
and smiling in his charming way—but de- 
termined —he walked her backward till she 
found herself against the couch and sub- 
sided into it. 

“Now, dear,” said Lord Loring, subsid- 
ing beside her, very tender, “what is all this 
equivocation and delay? Why have you 
been escaping me for days? Why were you 
always out when I telephoned and out when 
I called? You know I was on tenterhooks, 
and it was most unkind of you to keep me 
there.” 

Peach muttered, “I wanted time.” 

“But now that you have had time, 
dear?” coaxed Lord Loring. 

Peach felt his eyes quietly boring through 
her. 

“Don’t try to understand what I’m 
thinking,”’ she said wildly. “If there’s any- 
thing that makes me mad, it’s when a man 
understands me.” 

“Darling,” said Lord Loring, taking her 
hand, “‘you are worrying yourself all into a 
fuss.”” 

“IT know I am in a dreadful fuss,” said 
Peach, turning her face to him, full of 
tragedy. And two tears ran down her face 
without giving her proper warning of their 
approach. 

Well, even if this rich little girl were go- 
ing to fret and fume for hours before she 
could decide that she would marry him, 
there was no doubt but that she was won- 
derfully pretty. She would have been 
thoroughly worth while—for any man who 
could afford her—without a cent. There 
was no reason, anyway, for not making the 
best of the time at their disposal. 

Lord Loring took her in his arms. He 
had the perfect art of taking girls in his 
arms. 

“Oh, this is comfortable,”’ sighed Peach; 
and, indeed, it was. 

“Poor little darling,” said Lord Loring, 
kissing her, ‘did it worry and cry and fret 
itself to fiddlestrings about whether it 
should marry an unworthy brute of aman?”’ 
And he rumpled her hair with an experi- 
enced hand till it stood out around her face 
like a halo. 

“Don’t do that,” sighed Peach, though 
it was nice, done in the way he did it; “Eve 
arranged it all so beautifully.” 

“Well, I can arrange it beautifully, too,”’ 
said Lord Loring, ‘‘as I shall often show you 
when we are married.” 

“But I don’t know,”’ murmured Peach, 
“that I can marry you, after all.” 

“You can and will,”’ Lord Loring mur- 
mured back. “Peach, say you will. Take 
me on trial and see. That wouldn’t be so 
very bad now, would it, to be engaged to me 
on trial, and to see?” 

“That wouldn’t be bad,” whispered 
Peach, and she cheered up a little. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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pure and fresh. 
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Still, while Loring kissed her again, she 
thought to herself with somber relish, “I 
don’t like it as much as I did the first night 
I met him, when he kissed me in his ca.” 

“The first time I met you, you kissed me 
sixteen times,”’ she thought aloud. 

“Did I?” said Lord Loring, and a little 
gleam of triumph came into his eye. 

So the child had counted and remem- 
bered! Queer, fascinating child! But Lord 
Loring did not know the academic reasons 
of Peach’s counting; he did not know her 
experimental mind, and that she had reck- 
oned him as the second adventure round the 
corner; John Lexham being the first, even 
then. 

“Well,” he smiled, “I can do better than 
that tonight.” 

Perhaps he would have found the heiress 
still a trifle abstracted during the pleasant 
process had he not been too jubilant to no- 
tice every little thing just then. For he had 
won; he knew it. 

“Peach,” he said, giving her the ten- 
derest little shake, “you will marry me? 
Say it!” 

Peach took the plunge. 

“Tf it must be, it must be,” she toid her- 
self. She answered in a subdued voice, 
“Yes, I will marry you.” 

Absorbed as he really could not help be- 
ing in the delightful child, Lord Loring 
could not but be conscious of the great re- 
lief of certain facts and figures in his brain. 
No more dunning from the West End 
tradespeople, who were always pleading for 
at least a little on account; no more hunt- 
ing, perforce, on the horses of his slightly 
grudging brother-in-law; no more patching 
and patching up of his old car and saying 
airily, ‘‘ Yes, of course, I know, my dear fel- 
low. She’s a wreck and a ruin; but I 
wouldn’t part with my little old bus for 
worlds.” 

No more looking over the scrawny heir- 
esses from the north—who seemed the only 
kind who had money—paraded before him 
from time to time by his sister, good little 
Peppy! He had found something himself 
who had the necessary horrible dollars, and 
was a looker too! 

“T’ll make you so happy, dearest one,’ 
he murmured devotionally. 

“IT hope so,” said Peach, as if in slight 
mournful doubt. ‘And I hope you will be 
happy too.” 

“1? Oh, I shall be happy!” said Lord 
Loring blithely, and he laughed. 

They could hear the piano playing away, 
dimly, in the near distance. 

“We shall have to tell them all?” said 
Peach, suddenly realizing it and sitting bolt 
upright. 

“Darling, I shall tell everyone I meet di- 
rectly I see ’em, I am so proud.” 

Peach had at the same time a sense of 
dreadful fear and a sense of lovely revenge. 

This would just serve John Lexham right. 
Not that he czred, of course, with his talk 
of being a brother to one, and so on. But 
still, even if he didn’t care, it would show 
him that Miss Peach Robinwood didn’t 
care either. She had meant to be Lady 
Loring all the time. Sir Joan Lexham had 
been guilty of unwarrantable impertinence 
and interference. Her marriage was en- 
tirely her own affair. 

“Let’s,”” said Lord Loring softly, “be 
marfied in the spring; and then later on 
we'll have a wonderful season together, and 
my sister Peppy—that’s the one who mar- 
ried Bleddington, you knew—will be de- 
lighted to present you.’” 

“Presented at court!’ said Peach half to 
. herself in a little flurry. 

“Of course you'll be presented, on your 
marriage, child, as you haven’t been pre- 
sented before.” 

“I must write to ” Peach 
thought. “She'll be mad with envy.” 

Yet there was not the old zest in this. It 

somehow. 

“But perhaps Mrs. Mount will expect to 
present me,” said Peach, recalling tales in 
which that lady had recounted the number 
of debutantes and young married women 
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“No doubt she will; no doubt,” said 
Lord Loring in a dry voice. “But, my 
dear, you can get rid now of all parasites 
and hangers-on. My sister Peppy will be 
charmed to look after you—for nothing.” 

“But Mrs. Mount is not a parasite or 
hanger-on,” said Peach, opening her eyes 
wide. 

Lord Loring paused, looking into Peach's 
eyes. He smiled wisely. 

““My dear!” he said, touching her cheek 
with a teasing forefinger. 

“1 do not know what I should have done 
without Mrs. Mount; she has been most 
sweet to me.” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Lord Loring indul- 
gently. However, he felt he could afford to 
let the thing go at that. 

The piano was playing on and on. 

“Before we go,” said Lord Loring, “I 
want to show you something.” 

He drew from his pocket two little ring 
cases, Very old, of faded leather. He 
snapped each spring and each lid flew up, 
and revealed rings that, even to Peach's 
untutored eyes, were of antiquity and great 
splendor. There was a square emerald in 
a setting that would have made any con- 
noisseur’s mouth water; there was a great 
diamond of many facets in an old acting 
just as beautiful. 

“Oh!” sighed Peach. 

“These stones have been in my family 
for generations,’’ said Lord Loring. “Peppy 
has been taking care of 'em, or there’s no 
knowing what would have happened to 
‘em.” He did know, though, and so did 
his sister, Lady Bleddington. ‘Lovely, 
aren’t they? My great-grandmother had 
them set like this, and they haven’t been 
touched since. Hoping you would wear 
one, Peach, though you made me very 
doubtful,” he said modestly, “I brought 
‘em with me. You see, I said to myself, 
‘She’s a wild little girl. Have the ring just 
ready and put it on the moment she says 
yes, so she will feel she’s really done it.’” 

“The diamond,” Peach whispered. 

Lord Loring took it from its case. 

“Where's your hand? All the women of 
my family are slender-fingered. So are you. 
It just fits. You see, you were meant to be 
Lady Loring.” 

He kissed her again in just the perfect 
manner when he had slipped on the ring. 
Peach mused on the ring, turning her hand 
this way and that. She hadn’t a jewel save 
her string of pearls, and that she had bought 
herself. 

Harry? Harry had been still saving up 
for an engagement ring when she had left 
Lenville, for Lawyer Goodman had said he 
didn’t believe in young people having ev- 
erything all at once just because they were 
ready for it. Mrs. Robinwood had agreed. 
It was like her. 

Oh, poor fool Harry! Oh, grudging, 
carping elderly parents! They didn’t know 
what life was. This great diamond had life. 
It was the first present of great value that a 
man had ever given her. The enormous 
value of the great diamond could not but 
enhance the value of the man in her young 
eyes. 

“Thank you,” she whispered, and turn- 
ing to Loring, kissed him of her own accord, 
She was unprepared for his delighted seiz- 
ure of her, his ardent response. 

She drew back swiftly. Harry hadn’t 
mattered—poor fool Harry. But this? 

“Now, darling,” coaxed Loring, “be 
happy.” 

“T am happy,” said Peach, rising from 
the couch. 

Regarding her carefully, Loring rose too. 
There was something about Peach which 
made him know that he must go very, very 
carefully. He had read ker delight in the 
diamond; but somehow he had an idea that 
there was something working in her 
stronger than delight in diamonds, showing 
a man of discernment that he needed all his 
tactics. 

“You want to go back and dance?” he 
asked. 

“Please,” said Peach, steadfastly regard- 
ing the diamond and wishing to go, while 
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to the ballroom and let the news leak out 
and get it all over. 

her most carefully, Lord Lor- 
ing took her arm in his hand, with a little 


squeeze, 
* “Come along then, darling.” 

Peach marched back beside Lord Lor- 
ing to the ballroom, where a dance was just 
stopping. ,All eyes flew to them. Lord 
Loring, smiling, carrying the thing off as 
though he were accustomed 
engaged to be married every day of his 
life, led Peach up to the lumpy woman and | 
told her the news. 

“Oh, how charming !”’ she cried. “Lucky, | 
lucky people! I wish you all the happiness 
in the world.” 

Peach looked at her forlornly. 

“News?” smiled the famous writer, 
approaching. 

Everyone drew near. Lord Loring still 
held Peach’s arm; he was debonair and 
at ease. John Lexham walked slowly 
across the ballroom to them, head up and 
eyes straight. Peach looked at him, setting 
her lips. 

“What is it all about?” asked John 
Lexham, 

But Peach saw that he knew. 

“Congratulate me, Lexham,” said Lord 
Loring. “Miss Robinwoed has just made 
me a very happy man.” 

Peach’s left hand—her free hand, since 
Lord Loring held her other arm closely —~ 
found itsélf for some reason pressed hard 
against her absurdly beating breast, and 
John Lexham’s eyes followed everyone 
else’s eyes to the diamond of great splendor 
and antiquity that blazed upon it. 

“My congratulations,” said John Lex- 
ham. 

“Let us,” stammered Peach, in sudden 
unutterable confusion and perplexity, “go 
on dancing.” 

“You dear little girl!’’ said the lumpy 
woman affectionately; ‘and here we are 
al] staring at you!”’ She made an effect of 
shooing people away, but they would not 
be shooed. They laughed and pressed 
round, 

“Oh, let-us dance!"’ Peach — 

Lord Loring squeezed 

“Let us;” he said. “An aor the rest of 
the evening you are mine.” ° 

“We can’t quarrel with that now,” 
smiled the famous writer. 

It was John Lexham who walked across 
to the piano and set it playing again. 

For the rest of that evening, then, Peach 
danced exclusively with her betrothed, 
while everyone beamed upon them, and 
her left hand, lying on his shoulder, dis- 
played that great, many-faceted diamond 
for all to see. 

The news trickled out to the room 
where the select four sat playing bridge 
with the air of generals marshaling a bat- 
tle, and Mrs. Mount trumped her part- 
ner’s king—the ace being already out —and 
the dowager duchess patted her shoulder 
in an agony of commiseration, The news 
broke up the rubber, for Mrs. Mount, 
usually so stoical, felt as if she had re- 
ceived a death blow. She faltered over to 
a far-away sofa, where the dowager joined 
her and they sat side by side in utmost 
distress. _ 

“I feel it to be my fault in some inevi- 
table way,” said the dowager. 

“No, no, Flora,” said Mrs. Mount pain- 
fully. “I can’t blame you for taking him 
in. There was positively nothing you could 
say, I am aware. But oh, Flora, when I 
had looked forward so certainly to Cannes! 
You know my bronchial tubes! Warmth 
is so necessary to me in January! When I 
had looked forward to at least a spring and 
possibly next season with the girl! When 
I had counted, at the very worst, on having 
the spring with her; and then, if she was 
snapped up, on taking her to De Ville’s for 
her trousseau. De Ville would have let 


me have so many things, Flora! So many | 


little things that I badly want! They said 
as much to me, ‘If we mey keep Miss 
Robinwood,’ they said, ‘you may count on 
us to a reasonable extent.’ ‘What exactly 
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(Continued from Page 105) 

is & reasonable extent in this instance?’ I 
said. ‘Twenty per cent, in goods, on Miss 
Robinwood’s account,’ they said. I do 
believe in a clear understanding, do not 
you, Flora? I like it all to be clear. And 
then I thought, even if it comes to a 
trousseau in the spring, that’s bad enough; 
but, I thought, I will present her on her 
marriage, and I will advise her against 
wearing her wedding gown for the court, 
which would have meant a little extra trifle. 
Just a little extra trifle, Flora! I have no 
secrets from you, darling. You know what 
I mean. Cre must live.” 

Mrs. Mount’s sorrowful confidences 
were punctuated throughout by the dow- 
ager’s sighs. : 

“Andthen,”’ said Mrs. Mount, “I thought, 
in merest gratitude, she must ask me to 
stay with her sometimes. They all do.” 

“I should hope so, after all you do for 
them,” cried the dowager duchess. 

“‘T see now,” said Mrs. Mount, applying 
her handkerchief to her eyes, “that I 
should never have depended on John Lex- 
ham. He is selfish to his heart’s core, and 
his pride is more to him than anybody’s 
happiness, I did all I could to rouse him, to 
pique him. I told him I was keeping her for 
the Due des Argonnes, and asked his as- 
sistance in estranging her from Loring. I 
hoped that might do it, all men being born 
poachers. But, no, Flora, But, no!” 

“Tut-tut-tut-tut!"”’ said the dowager. 


“He has literally and calmly ailowed 
Loring ——” 
“Tut-tut-tut-tut!”’ repeated the dowa- 


ger. 

“TI had thought of everything, Flora,” 
said Mrs. Mount with pathos that would 
have moved a stone, much less the heaving 
breast of her greatest friend, the Dowager 
Duchess of Wareham. “There was nothing 
that I had left unconsidered. Well, I 
thought—for I am nothing if not a philoso- 
pher; you know that, Flora—well, suppos- 
ing John Lexham refuses to propose to the 
girl, after all my trouble and pains, there is 
the Duc des Argonnes; he is not just a pup- 
pet I am endeavoring to pique John with. 
He is a charming fellow; he has the love- 
liest yacht and his places in France and 
Spain, and I might manage to make him 
compromise himself with darling little Peach 
Robinwood. And he would not in the least 
begrudge me any little extra trifles I might 
get over the trousseau and the presenta- 
tion. After all, I thought, I have not lied. 
I am a clear-sighted woman. There is the 
Due des Argonnes.”” The dowager sighed 
heavily. “‘But now ——” said Mrs. Mount, 
and she wept. 

“Some brandy, Ada?"’ begged the dowa- 
ger. 

“No,” said Mrs. Mount, “no. Yes,” she 
added, for really one must be long-sighted, 
and it was better to take all the nourish- 
ment one could get while one could get it. 
The dowager rang a bell and ordered 
brandy —the very old liqueur brandy. 

“But now,” said Mrs. Mount, awaiting 
it, “shall I get a chance at her trousseau? 
No! Not if Loring knows it! Peppy Bled- 
dington will take her to the place she goes 
to. Peppy will present her. The whole 
thing has as good as left my hands!” 

“I realize it all,”” mourned the dowager. 

The brandy came and Mrs. Mount sipped. 

“What about that girl who won the 
Bombay Sweep?”’ suggested the dowager 
hopefully. 

Mrs. Mount made a gesture of complete 
despair. 

“I let her go. A perfectly unscrupulous 
woman has her now—you know—Lady 
Porage. She will, of course, make every 
penny she can out of the poor thing.” 

“Dina Porage certainly will,” said the 
dowager with strong disapproval. 

“This brandy is wonderful, Flora,” said 
Mrs. Mount. 

“Take a second glass,” said the dowager, 
filling the tiny glass again. ‘Don’t hesi- 
tate. You need it, my poor dear.” 

“There really are times,’”’ said Mrs. 
Mount, ‘‘when even the least spot too much 
is better than the least spot too little.” 
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“You feel calmer, darling?” said the 
dowager presently. 

“Much calmer, 
Mount. 

‘Face the future,”’ urged the dowager. 

“T will try to face it bravely,” said Mrs. 
Mount. 

Just as Mrs. Mount had finished, in epi- 
curean sips, her second glass of old brandy, 
two figures wandered into the vast room as 
if in search of someone. Perceiving the 
dowager and her unfortunate friend on the 
far sofa, they made toward it. They were 
the newly betrothed, fresh from the ac- 
claims in the ballroom, and seeking more. 
The thing seemed to both the dowager and 
Mrs. Mount deeply ironic. If anyone had 
had eyes for Peach's pallor, it would have 
been perceived how wan she was, but no 
one had eyes for it. 

“We have come for congratulations,” 
said Lord Loring; and he gave Mrs. Mount 
the smile of a satyr. 

“Ada and I have both heard the news,” 
replied the dowager duchess graciously, 
“and we are simply delighted.” 

Then she arose and kissed Peach on the 
cheek and patted Lord Loring. She could 
pat in a very womanly and pleasing way. 

Mrs. Mount gave much the same per- 
formance, merely varying it according to 
her individuality. 

“Thank you so much,” Peach murmured, 
her left hand on her suddenly thumping 
breast, so that the eyes of both the elderly 
ladies went to her ring. 

“Thank you so much,” said Lord Loring, 
drawing his affianced a thought closer yet, 
with his arm through her slim one. “I am, 
indeed, a lucky man.” 

And then everyone trooped in from the 
ballroom and surrounded them again. 

The duchess always served a simple buf- 
fet supper when people had been exercising 
themselves on her dancing floor. She now 
said a word to a footman, and with this 
usual supper, champagne was served copi- 
ously, so that the health of the young couple 
might be drunk. 

“We'll make the best of it,"” murmured 
the dowager to Mrs. Mount. 

“Naturally,” Mrs. Mount answered no- 
bly. She too spoke to a footman, and said, 
“Put me a little table there. I feel rather 
hungry. What is there to eat? I will have 
some caviar and consommé and a few slices 
of that chicken in aspic. Just tell me what 
the sweets are. Champagne? If you please. 

“I shall certainly make the best of it, 
Flora,” she said—summoning up all her 
much tried courage so that she might do her 
utmost by the little feast—to her dearest 
friend, the dowager. 

Just half an hour later, Peach dragged 
her little feet upstairs. 

“I’m the future Lady Loring,” she in- 
formed herself. All was as it should be. 
As a lover, certainly Lord Loring had not 
been found wanting. ‘I am in heaven,” 
she injormed herself. She entered her 
firelit room and saw the dimpling Eve. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, mes félicitations.”’ 

“So you know, Eve!” 

“Francis told me before anyone else 
knew about it except Lord Loring and 
yourself —in the little room, mademoiselle.”” 

Now, one could not be cross with Eve, so 
insinuating. But one did wish to be very 
cross with somebody—anybody, unspeci- 
fied. 

“How did Francis know?” 

Eve shrugged. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, that man, he knows 
everything. It is his accomplishment.” 

Peach sat down beside her fire. 

She thought, “My pearl necklace is 
worth twenty-five hundred dollars and my 
frock is worth two hundred and forty dol- 
lars and my undies and shoes are worth 
fifty dollars more. And my ring—oh, even 
without my ring I—me, little Peach Robin- 
wood—am worth, as I sit, nearly three 
thousand dollars. Oh, aren’t I happy!” 

The firelight sparkled on the ring and 
Eve fell on her knees to worship it. Eve 
peered up. 

“Oh, la-la! Mademoiselle must not cry. 
This marriage, it happens to all of us if we 


darling,” said Mrs. 
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have a face or a figure. It does not greatly 
affect one, this marriage. Do not cry, 
chére mademoiselle.”” 
“viii 
T WAS all very well for a French maid, 


light-hearted and of shortsighted re- | 


sponsibilities—if of any responsibilities at 
all—to enjoin on Peach, “Do not ery, 
chére mademoiselle,”” but mademoiselle could 
not help erying. It was a sad night and it 
passed slowly; not like one of those nights 
on which a girl just tumbled into bed after 
a delicious evening that promised many 
more evenings just as delicious, and awoke 


to find someone's violets in a huge bouquet, | P 
dewy and fresh, upon the early tea tray, | | 
and to hear the bedside telephone ringing, 


and someone else’s voice asking what he 
could do for her that day. 


Miss Peach Robinwood opened her eyes | 


to no such morning. True, there were vio- 
lets on her breakfast tray, a handsome posy 
of them, for Lord Loring’s first awaking 


order to Francis had been, ‘‘Go down and | 
see if the head gardener is about and if he'll | 


let you have some violets.” Francis, who 
did all things well, had made the bouquet 


and passed it on to Eve, who had placed 


it—with a charming little note from Lord 
Loring—on the said breakfast tray. But 
the violets were no longer the violets of 
adventure. They were the violets of a 
serious and expectant fiancé. 

Wherefore Peach, picking them up and 
smelling them, said, ‘‘Aren’t they sweet? 
Of course I am too happy!” And she felt 
what a pathetic mess this world was. 

“Great big grapes, mademoiselle, and 
the dearest little sausages that ever were!" 
coaxed Eve, calling to her notice the break- 
fast tray. 

“T am too h-h-happy to eat!’’ quavered 
Peach, and two tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

“Oh, la-la, mademoiselle! Take the ad- 
vice of one who has seen much. Get mar- 
ried quickly, and then forget it.” 

“I wish I had someone—just one per- 
son—who understood me, Eve.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle, it is tiresome to be 
understood too well. When men take off 
the rose-color spectacles to look at a woman 
and understand her, all is lost. Ma joi! 
Yes! See, here is mademoiselle’s post— 
many letters.” 

“‘Lenville letters!’’ said Peach in a heart- 
aching sort of voice, and she put other let- 
ters aside and opened Georgina’s letter 
quickly. There was also a short note from 
Harry, who affirmed casually that he now 
saw all had been for the best and that in 
Georgina he would have a wife without 
compare. 

“That's a nice sort of thing to tell a girl 
at Christmas,” said Peach to herself bitterly, 
as she stared at Harry’s neat round hand- 
writing. ‘He might at least say that it will 
never be the same—for it certainly won't 
be.” She then stared through the blur of 
moisture in her eyes at Georgina’s neat 
round handwriting. 

“—. q great boon your having done 
so much sewing before you left,” wrote 
Georgina. ‘I just set little sleeves into the 
nightgowns, and that is practically all the 
alterations I have made, Fancy that you 
might have been wearing them instead of 
me! However, all is for the best, and by the 
time you receive this Harry and I will be 
married. The house is quite finished, and 
the curtains are up. Are you not engaged 
yet?” 

“A writing pad, Eve; and my fountain 
pen,” said Peach, and sitting up in bed she 
wrote an incisive letter to Georgina. 


“Certainly, my dear, I am engaged,” | 


wrote Peach, “‘to an English lord, just as I 
intended to be. He and I and my chaperon 


are all spending Christmas in the country | 


with the Duchess of Wareham.” 

“That,” said Peach, licking the envelope, 
“will make her mad with envy.” 

Peach ate grapes and sniffed her violets. 
She then turned her attention to the other 
letters. A nice lad wrote his devotion, not 
aware, of course, that since he had last 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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A NewDessert 


with the real 
molasses flavor 


BRER RABBIT 
STEAMED FIG PUDDING 


Mix '; cup Brer Rabbit with '; cup 
chopped suet, 1 cup chopped figs, ', 
teaspoon « ry Pp nut 
meg. Dissolve ‘> teaspoon soda in *; 
cup sour milk, Add 1 well beaten egg, 
and stir in (gradually) 1‘; cupe flour 
Beat all thoroughly. Fill well oiled 
mold three-quarters full. Steam 7 
hours. Serve with hard sauce or 
whipped cream. Will serve six people 





REN'’T there times when the 

family craves something new 

and different—something that inter- 

ests them, yet has « favorite flavor 
that they always want? 

That's the time for a Brer Rabbi 
dessert. Give them a pudding like 
this, with the tantalizing old-iime 
molasses flavor that you loved in 
childhood. It’s simply scrumptious! 

The experts who pack Brer Rabbit 
have kept for you that same warm, 
mellow sweetness of the finest sugar 
cane; the real plantation flavor of 
the old “open-kettle” molasses mak- 
ing days. 

And so good for you toc. For it is 
rich in the mineral salts that doctors 
say we need. 

You'll love the reliability of Brer 
Rabbit for your cooking, because it 
is always specially tested to make 
sure of its uniform goodness, Send 
for your copy of the new (free) recipe 
book today. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Two Grades — Gold 
Label, highest qual- 
ity light molasses for 
eating and fancy 
cooking. Green 
Label, darker, with a 
stronger flavor. 








Free Recipe Book 





Penick & Ford, Dept. 21 
New Orleans, La. 

Please send me my copy of the new Brer 
Rabbit Recipe Book with 50 new recipes. 


Name 
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These new business floors have all three 


And more too! For these floors of 


Armstrong’s Linoleum cut cleaning 


costs. They silence office noises. They 
are kind and restful to walking feet. 


And they never need refinishing. 


He's FE are two modern business offices— 
one an insurance company’s, the other 
an architect's. Both at one time had putty- 
colored floors of concrete—cold floors, hard 
floors, costly floors to clean. 

Yet, were you to walk into either office 
today, you would step on a resilient, foot- 
easy floor, a floor of dignified color and design. 

In both places, the hard concrete base is 
now an waderfloor (and concrete should al- 
ways be considered merely as an, underfloor). 
Over its drab, un- 
yielding surface, 
smartly patterned 
floors of Armstrong's 
Linoleum have been 
cemented in place, 

Their richly marbled 
patterns re flect a note 
of prosperity, of « quiet 
beauty. Their springy 
cork content conveys 
a feeling of ease and 
comfort. And the 
smoothly polished 
surface, unbroken by 
cracks or seams, does 
one very important 
thing for the man 
who pays the bills— 


It cuts cleaning costs 
Dirt can’t grind into 
the surface of an 
Armstrong’s Lino 
leum Floor. Dripping umbrellas, muddy feet, 
and cigar ashes can’t stain or spot it. Nor can 
heels scratch and scar its deep, lasting colors. 

ls it any wonder that a floor with such a 
wear-resisting surface costs but little to keep 
clean! In fact, with just a night!) brushing 
and an occasional waxing and polishing, an 

Armstrong's Linoleum Floor will retain its 
bright, new appearance long after ordinary 
floors proclaim a scrubbed and foot-worn old 
age. What is more, its first cost is really its 
last cost, for an Armstrong Floor will never 
need refinishing——the colors are inlaid clear 
through to the tough burlap back. 


land, Oregon, office of Cari 
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The floor is part of the picture when you enter the Port- 
i Linde, architect, 


To carry 
the right note of unobtru- 
sive smartness, he chose 
frmstrong’s Marble In- 
laid Linoleum No, 71. 
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Right--Armstrong’s 
new Marbleized Inlaid 
design No, 353. 


Whatever your floor requirements may be, 
you will find in the many new Armstrong 
designs, on display at merchants’ near you, 
just the right colors and patterns to carry 
out your decorative scheme. These merchants 
will gladly submit samples and estimates. 
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People like to do business in this dignified office. People like to work in its attrac- 
tive surroundings. 
part of which is contributed by the marble inlaid floor of Armstrong's 
Pattern No. 76, Cemented in place with a border of plain black linoleum. 


not a little 


It breathes prosperity, confidence, a quiet beauty— 
Linoleum— 


Below— Brown Jaspé No. 1/7— 
ideal for offices and institutions. 


Above—For the smart shop, 
Handcraft Tile No. 3147. 


Sent you Free 


“Business Floors’’ covers the ten important 
points that should always be con- 
sidered in choosing a floor. It contains Look for the 
helpfui suggestions which may save Fs apne Ba 
you hundreds of dollars on your clean- the burlap back 
ing bills alone. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
859 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
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(Continued from Page 107) 
seen her, it had become illegal; and then 
that bank manager wrote a letter. He said: 


“Dear Madam: We have to inform you 
that your account is overdrawn to the 
extent of £91.6.3d, and regret to say that 
we cannot further accommodate you with- 
out assurance of security. It may be that 
you will be covering this deficit shortly, 
however, in which case we should be very 
glad to hear from you to this effect. 

“Tt is not our custom to allow new 
clients to overdraw to any considerable 
extent; although in your case the fact of 
your account being opened by your solici- 
tors in New York gave us a certain amount 
of justification. We presume and hope 
that the matter may be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

“With the compliments of the season. 
Believe me, madam, 

“Yours faithfully, 


Peach lay back upon her pillows and 
gasped for air. Eve ran to her. 

“‘Mademoiselle?”’ 

““Eve—Eve, look and see how much 
money I have in my bag.”” Eve looked. 

“*Severalshillings, mademoiselle. Quite— 
yes, ten.” 

“Eve, I—I—that isn’t much.” 

“Ah, but what does it matter, made- 
moiselle, that you forgot to bring money? 
Ladies often do. The richer the lady, the 
emptier her moneybag! You have your 
check book, mademoiselle. Here it is.’’ 

Eve held up the thing by one end, and 
it sort of flopped over in her hand as 
though it were ashamed of itself. 

“Eve,” said Peach in a voice of careless 
bravery, ‘‘let me see, when are your wages 
next due?”’ 

“Tomorrow, mademoiselle.”’ 

“You will want from me six pounds to- 
morrow.” 

“S’il vous plait, mademoiselle. Although 
a day or two—since mademoiselle has left 
home without money —-—— Besides, here 
is the check book.” 

“There is the check book,”’ said Peach 
bravely, regarding the thing. 

“The servants here,” next thought 
Peach, ‘‘must be well tipped.” 

She read over the bank manager’s letter 
again. She contrived to understand that 
she owed the bank manager, or rather his 
bank, £91.6.3d. 

Her next thought was, “Mrs. Mount!” 

“Eve,” said she, beginning to eat her 
sausages steadily—for who knew where, 
when and how she might attain her next 
meal?—‘“‘I must see Mrs. Mount at once 
on important business.” Eve departed. 

To say that Peach’s mood was now som- 
ber would be something less than the 
truth; it was somber beyond description. 
And yet at the same time it had in it a 
tinge of the inextinguishable gayety of 
those doomed and done for. In this 
macabre mood, therefore, she awaited the 
appearance of Mrs. Mount, eating mean- 
while her grapes, her sausages, her toast 
and marmalade with the practical idea of 
making the best of what remained. 

In much such a mood as Peach's, Mrs. 
Mount arrived. She, too, had been somber 
under the shadow of this Loring marriage; 
yet she, too, had achieved something of 
the macabre gayety of one who bows low 
and frequently to the inevitable. 

She appeared in Peach’s room, en 
negligée, and saw the bride-elect, also en 
negligée, leaning upon her pillows. Eve 
removed the breakfast tray and vanished. 

“Well, darling pet,’’ said Mrs. Mount, 
gazing sorrowfully upon her lost heiress, 
“‘and how do we feel about the world this 
morning?” 

“We feel,’’ replied Peach slowly—‘we 
feel like nothing on earth. In fact some- 
thing appalling has happened and you 
should know it at once.” 

“You have already quarreled with Lor- 
ing?” said Mrs. Mount, growing suddenly 
younger-and brighter. ‘Though where 
and how I can’t imagine, since it was late 
when you went to bed, and is still early 
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now. Oh, dear, I am so sorry! Really, it 
upsets me terribly! But now that the 
thing is done, I must say that I don’t think 
the match at all suit———” 

Peach made a weak little gesture of the 
hand. She indicated the violets now 
lying beside her. 

“This is all I have heard of him since 
last night—oh, and the sweetest note! 
No, it is not that.” 

“What then, dear?” asked Mrs. Mount, 
sinking again, despondent, but patient, 
always. 

Peach made several efforts to speak, and 
at last achieved words. 

“The bank manager,” she said. “I 
think he might have waited until after 
Christmas.” 

“Bank man——” began Mrs. Mount, 
and she sat up erect and looked at Miss 
Robinwood rather cautiously; for she knew 
a lot of little things about the ways of bank 
managers, and they were not all pleasant 
little things. 

“TI have had a letter,” said Peach 
faintly. 

Still regarding Peach cautiously, Mrs. 
Mount took firm hold of the letter and 
read it. 

“T have never had a letter like that be- 
fore,” said Peach, affecting dignity to gain 
time. 

“Oh, I have seen a great many letters 
like that,”” said Mrs. Mount, and she put 
the letter down, gazing at Peach. 

“It is nothing, surely, that matters,” 
said Mrs. Mount brightly, after a pause; 
“it will so easily be put right directly you 
cable your—your father or your solicitors 
or—or your American bank. You are really 
very young to have charge of your affairs 
like this; I have often thought so; but, of 
course, it wasn’t my business. Shall we 
write out a cable to your dear father now— 
for certainly it will be awkward to have 
nothing to go on with?” 

“What do you suggest my dear father 
should do?”’ said Peach, with the high persi- 
flage of the desperate. 

“Send money, darling pet.” 

“My dear father,” said Peach, rallying 
to it, “‘has no money. I was the only rich 
member of my family.” 

“Darling pet, it is not my wish to probe 
into those little family secrets. Shall we 
write out a cable to your lawyers or bank?” 

“T am overdrawn by £91.6.3d at the 
only bank I know,” said Peach, ‘‘and now 
I come to think of it, I still owe my lawyers 
for what they did. But they were three very 
sweet men, and somehow you never think 
of paying really sweet men anything for 
anything.” 

“Darling pet,” said Mrs. Mount, “what 
am I to understand by this?” 

“T am ruined,” Peach faltered. 

“Ruined?” said Mrs. Mount, with a 
bright patrician smile that did her credit, 
considering all that she and this young 
person still owed between them. 

“IT haven’t a farthing in the world,”’ fal- 
tered Peach. “‘ You see, Papa Lepscheim— 
that was a dear old man who kept a boot 
store at home who used to admire my legs 
terribly—he died and left me all he had, 
and it came to ten thousand dollars and 
the goodwill and premises, which those 
New York lawyers sold at once for five 
thousand dollars more. Well, that was fif- 
teen thousand dollars; well, that was three 
thousand pounds, wasn’t it?” 

“It was,”’ said Mrs. Mount, nodding and 
gulping, but ever the patrician in face of 
such plebeian circumstances. 

“So, I thought,’’ quavered Peach, “as 
everyone had been scolding me and saying 
I should be turned out to work if I wasn’t 
good—I thought I would turn out and I 
would not be good either; I would just take 
my money and do Europe.” 

“Do Europe?” repeated Mrs. Mount. 

“When I say ‘do,’” quavered Peach, “I 
do not mean plunder Europe. I just wanted 
to see Europe, and London first. So I came 
to London. But, you see, really the short 
time I spent in New York cost an awful lot, 
although I was not counting at the time. 
It seemed to me ridiculous that a woman 
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could spend three thousand pounds so soon, 
and believe me or believe me not, | just 
have not been counting. Of course, I hadn't 
thought of taking a house and redecorating 
it and engaging a butler like Hugh and giv- 
ing all those dinner parties, and frocks cost- 
ing fifty pounds each, and you a hundred 
guineas a month, and then the car, and 
all the extras ———” 

“Stop!"’ said Mrs. Mount. ‘My poor 
child!” she was impelled to add. 

“There is no doubt but that I was well 
on the way through the first five thousand 
dollars by the time I arrived in London,” 
Peach continued, “‘for I had a lovely cabin 
with bath, and then there was Eve's cabin 
too. You will not forget that I bought my 
pearls, and ——” 

“Stop, my poor child!” said Mrs. Mount, 
with gracious courage. ‘‘ Do I understand,” 
she inquired, ‘‘that you are now destitute?” 

“The word is ‘destitute,’” said Peach, 
drooping her head. 

Mrs. Mount gazed at the real white fox 
that bordered Peach's matinée. 

“Had I known!” said she. She paused 
and thought, in horror, upon the position. 
“Had I known!’’saidshe. “HadI known!” 

“Had you known?"’ muttered Peach. 

“A little furnished flat with, for com- 
panion, a decayed gentlewoman such as I 
could have found you, or such as any 
charitable institution would have found 
you, would have been far more the thing,” 
said Mrs. Mount. Peach shuddered, 

“T am glad you did not know,” said she. 

“The deception!” said Mrs. Mount 
quietly and reprovingly. 

“You can’t say I haven’t done you well 
and made you th-th-thoroughly c-c-comfy 
and given you everything you asked for,” 
wailed Peach. 

“TI have nothing to say on that score— 
nothing!”’ said Mrs. Mount hurriedly, and 
she remembered all the whipped cream she 
had eaten at this poor girl’s expense, and 
the renewal of house linen, and so on. “But,” 
she said, “I have deceived my friends!” 

“That was necessary,”’ said Peach sim- 
ply. ‘‘I wanted everyone to think I was a 
great heiress so that | could marry well.” 

“This, then, is why you have been so 
anxious to marry money,”’ Mrs. Mount 
groaned, light breaking. 

“It is,” answered Peach candidly. 

“It was not just greed, as the dear duch- 
ess thought.” 

“It was necessity,”” answered Peach can- 
didly. 

“The bills,” said Mrs. Mount, consider- 
ing the position, “have been paid up week 
by week, month by month; we even let 
De Ville have a check on account. Yet 
still, my dear girl, you owe for an uncon- 
scionable amount of things. What are you 
going to do?” 

“Well,” said Peach, seeing the diamond 
flash on the third finger of her left hand, 
“‘T am engaged to be married, anyway.” 

Suddenly over Mrs. Mount’s agitation 
serenity spread like sunshine. The girl was, 
indeed, engaged to be married, and to some- 
one entirely unconnected with Mrs. Mount. 
A bright ray of comfort came through, for 
the thing might have been so infinitely 
worse. Let her become Lady Loring, and 
let John Lexham proceed to Rhodesia. 

“At least,”” Peach repeated, as if snatch- 
ing some pathetic ray of comfort from the 
ruins, “I am engaged to be married.” 

“Yes, my pet,” said Mrs. Mount in a 
consolatory voice, “‘I am so glad of that, at 
least. I do rejoice. And in Lady Bledding- 
ton’s hands you will be safe. She will assist 
you with your trousseau and present you 
next May; and the wedding, of course, had 
better take place at once.” 

“Under the circumstances?”’ murmured 
Peach. 

“Under the circumstances,” agreed Mrs. 
Mount. 

“Who will pay my bills?” faltered Peach. 
“‘I--I suppose one’s husband does?” 

Mrs. Mount thought on Lord Loring 
and evaded this point. 

“He will do all he can,” said she, aware 
that this committed Lord Loring to very 
little. 
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“Ought I to go away from here before 
Christmas?” Peach faltered. 

Mrs. Mount appeared to brood very 
delicately over this. 

“Well, darling, that really should be a 
matter for your own nice feeling and judg- 
ment.” rm 

“That means I should go at once,” said 
Peach, “But,” she faltered, “I have only 
ten shillings, which would not pay for one 
night at Black's Hotel, or my fare to Dev- 
onshire to Bleddington Tower, I suppose. 
I am afraid the rent of your house is not 
paid quite up-to-date, either.” 

“Not quite,” murmured Mrs, Mount, 
“but really we will not speak of that. Had 
I known of your circumstances, you poor 
ignorant child, I should not, of course, have 
allowed the incurring of all these expenses. 
My conscience hurts me, and yet I think 
everyone will exonerate me from blame. 
How could I know? I ask anyone,” said 
Mrs. Mount, appealing to space, “how 
could I know?” 

Peach was looking wistfully inte the 
vanity bag which Eve had left near her, but 
- unexpected sum of money revealed it- 
self, 

** After all, I can borrow from my fiancé,” 
she hazarded. 

“You can certainly try, dear,” said. Mrs. 
Mount, knowing the thing to be practically 
impossible. 

‘Endeavor as I may,” wailed Peach, ‘I 
can’t get that respectful feeling about him 
that he’s just the one man in the world to 
turn to in a frightful mess.” 

‘Endeavor again to get the feeling, dear,”’ 
said Mrs. Mount, but as if without hope. 

“T can’t,” wailed Peach. “I must have 
advice. I must have someone telling me 
just what to do right now about every- 
thing!’’ And she lifted her voice and called, 
“Evel” 

Eve came from the bathroom, where she 
had shut herself away. 

“Fetch Sir John Lexham.” 

“No! No!” cried Mrs. Mount, rising 
from the bed where she had seated herself. 

“Eve, fetch Sir John Lexham!” 

“Mais, mademoiselle ———" protested 
Eve, protecting the interests of her Francis’ 
very nice lord, 

“Fetch Sir John Lexham!” 

Eve hastened out. 

“What will Lord Loring say?" said Mrs. 
Mount, trying to hide her strong consterna- 
tion under a layer of repreof. 

“Nothing!” wailed Peach. 

“True,” said Mrs. Mount, sighing. 

“He won't know!"’ wailed Peach. 

“T had hoped for such a happy Chriat- 
mas,” said Mrs. Mount introspectively, 
“‘and then Cannes. I repeat, my bronchial! 
tubes demand sun and warmth in January 
And now, no hope, no hope! And I've lost 
the winner of the Bombay Sweep. Lady 
Porage has got her. I am left with no pros 
pects at all.” 

“He will be here directly,” said Peach. 
“Where is my powder puff?” And she 
dived into the vanity bag and attended to 
her face. 

Five returned. 

“* Mademoiselle, Sir John Lexham refuses 
to come and talk to you in your bedroom 
He says certainly not.” 

“I hate the man!” cried Peach. 

“He is eating breakfast in a hurry, 
mademoiselle, as the car will be round in 
ten minutes. He sends his compliments.” 

“Car? What car?” 

“Sir John is catching the nine o'clock 
train to London, mademoiselie. He is 
leaving.” 

Peach leaped from the bed. 

“‘ Just when I n-n-need the st-st-strength 
and—and everything of a—a_ reaily 
st-strong man!” 

She reached for a little frock that hung 
over a chair back ready for the day's wear- 
ing. 
“My dear Miss Robinwood, I forbid — 
began Mrs. Mount, fighting for her remote 
Cousin Joha Lexham, who was only a man, 
after all. 

“T may be poor and homeless,” sobbed 
Peach, rolling her stockings swiftly below 
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within the reach of all~ 
_ A Cunard Trip to Europe | 


: A New Transatlantic Service 


DIRECT to the CONTINENT#DIRECT to LONDON 


FROM NEW YORK#oCHANNEL PORTS 
Plymouth, Cherbourg & London 


his new service—sailing regularly every other week till May 

first and eyery Saturday thereafter—opens to everyone the 
most attractive opportunities for trips to Europe at fares which need 
fear no comparison. The steamers selected are the fast and popular 
oil-burners Carmania, Caronia, Cameronia, Lancastria, Antonia, 
Alaunia and Ascania with their special feature of having only one 
class for cabin, passengers. These ships ir accommodations, equip- 
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at a low Rate 


This Cuniard.- Yet Costs No More ! 
Throughout its history the Cunard "Company has been foremost in 


meeting the evet Vatying requirements of the many types of trans- 
atlantic travelets. This new service, true to that tradition, will 
uphold the standard of excellence for which Cunard .is known 


the world over. 


Unvarying in their excellence the World’s Fastest Ocean 
Service to Cherbourg and Southampton and our other 
services to Queenstown - Liverpool; Londonderry - Glasgow, 
etc.—-will ‘continue to offer to the traveling public the 
utmost in de Luxe ocean travel. 


$145 up 
$290 up 
$ 85 up 
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each knee, “but I am a free woman and 
| I ob-ob-obey nobody.” 

‘Poor and homeless, ma foi!” said Eve, 
actually sitting down in the presence of her 
betters, so greatly the words shocked her. 

| “ Where are we all then? And Francis lend- 
ing his lord his last shilling!” 

| However, Peach did not hear this en- 

| lightening ery, for picking up her shoes 
she had fled from the room and was half- 
way downstairs. 

Sir John Lexham was making a good 
stern British job of his breakfast, when the 
dining-room door burst open and there 
stood Peach in her stockinged feet with her 
shoes in her hand. Fortunately Sir John 

| Lexham was still alone at the table, even 
the butler having, temporarily, left the 
room. 

“Good morning,” he said, rising. 

“Good morning,” replied Peach, her 
teeth chattering. 

“You seem cold,” said Sir John Lexham 
with formal courtesy. 

“TI am not cold, though I have every 
reason to be,” said Peach, her teeth chat- 
tering. 

“You hed better put on your shoes,” 
said Sir John Lexham, very reserved. But 
suddenly he came forward and knelt down, 
and taking Peach's shoes from her unresist- 
ing hand, put them on for her. 

“Thank you,” moaned Peach. 

“Your hand is very cold,” said Sir John, 
who had touched it against his better judg- 
ment. 

“It may be or it may not,” said Peach, 
with another little moan, “‘but the rest of 
me is seething.” 

“T am catching the nine o’clock train,” 
said Sir John Lexham, with an almost wild 
look of resolve. 

“You can’t,” 


said Peach, all broken. 
| “T need your advice and help. 
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| terrible mess, and you said you were my 
| brother.” 
| “So I did,” said John Lexham. 


“Ring the bell,” 
“Order another train,” 


whispered Peach. He 
| rang it. whispered 
Peach. 

“T am going by the 10:40 after all,” said 
Sir John Lexham to the butler. 

“Perhaps not even that one,” said Peach, 
| “for the mess is so awful that it will take 
| hours to tell you about. And after all, you 

said I was your sister.” 

“So I did,” muttered John Lexham. 

“If ever I n-n-needed a strong man’s 
advice, I need it n-n-now.” 

“There is Loring.” 

“Pooh!” gasped Peach. 

| A look of pleasure came into Sir John’s 
| face, but he masked it quickly. Peach 
wept. 
xIxX 
ELL, the library at Wareham was one 
of those nice, darkish, perpetually 
empty rooms with an eternally good fire 
burning, and it was only a few steps from 
the dining room, and there was not a serv- 
ant to be seen—the butler having gone off 
to send the order about the car—and 
Peach found herself suddenly in this library, 
| whither she had been wafted, weeping 
luxuriously. In fact she had been carried 
there by Sir John Lexham. It was not so 
much a brotherly idea as a natural common 
impulse that came to him and made him 
do it. 

Peach sat in a great chair beside the fire. 
As for John Lexham, he towered above her 
in a position of masculine dominance on the 
hearthrug. He looked a brother to be proud 
of, real or adopted. 

“Now, Miss Robinwood,”’ 
Lexham. 

“It is like this,” said Peach, allowing 
herself a good weep now that she had set- 
tled down to it: “I am a fraud, in fact 
practically a criminal. I have no more 
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money. There is a letter from the bank 
manager saying I owe them £91.6.3d. I 
consider he might have waited till after 
Christmas. Then also I owe other people 
things; I owe Hugh some wages, and Eve, 
too; and some money to Mrs. Mount, and 
De Ville and the grocer and butcher some- 
thing, I expect. I have only ten shillings. 
I’m sure I didn’t mean to do it and I’ve 
given everybody all I could, and Mrs. 
Mount is much fatter than when I first 
came—anyone can see that—lI’ve not 
grudged anybody anything—all those par- 
ties and things—and I can’t help it if I 
have nothing left, and yet it will be con- 
sidered all my fault ——’”’ 

“What is all this?” said John Lexham in 
an amazed voice; but he knelt down, most 
comforting and loving, and put his arms 
about the fraudulent heiress. 

“Listen well then,”’ said Peach in a shak- 
ing and yet determinate voice, “for I am 
only going to tell one more person once 
about it—that person is you; I am fed up, 
do you see? Now listen!” 

Peach put a hand on either side of John 
Lexham’s face and held it tight. They 
gazed into each other’s eyes. 

“IT am just nobody,” said Peach, “‘and a 
dear old man left me some money,”’ and she 
told him all about Papa Lepscheim and his 
legacy and the solicitors in New York and 
how she wanted fun. And fun! And still 
more fun! “I was fed up, do you see?” 
said Peach. 

“T see,” answered John Lexham; and he 
took her tightly in his arms and kissed her, 
and her tears dried as if by magic. 

‘Do you suppose my f-f-fiancé will mind 
my bills?” said Peach in a faint voice. 

John Lexham laughed. 

“Who is your fiancé?” he said, kissing 
her. “You are going to marry me.” 

“You?” said Peach joyously. 

“Me. It was your stinking money I 
couldn’t stand, and now you haven’t got 
any, there’s nothing in the world will keep 
you from me. Do you remember I told you 
once that I would get the woman I wanted — 
and if she was engaged I would still get 
her—and if she was married, I would still 
get her? Only, not with all that stinking 
money, beczuse —— 

“Why should you have minded the 
money?’’ Peach murmured. “You have a 
lot yourself.” 

“Nota bean,” said John Lexham. 
it make any difference to you?” 

“Not any difference at all,” cried Peach, 
dismayed at herself and him and every- 
thing, and yet knowing the truth of what 
she answered. For it made not a shred of 
difference in any way whatsoever. 

“Even though Loring may be far 
richer?”’ persisted John Lexham. 

“Tf he’s a millionaire, I don’t want 
him,” said Peach, ‘and I never did. It 
was all your fault.” 

“Everything iv all my fault,’ smiled 
John Lexham, “and now I’ll tell you some- 
thing. Loring hasn’t a cent, either. He is 
broke to the wide. We are three paupers. 
Isn’t it a lark? But you are my pauper 
and I am yours, and he’s outside.” 

“He hes no money either?” Peach 
breathed. 

“‘He’s probably living on his valet now.” 

“I’m not the only fraud!” cried Peach 
happily. 

“No, there are other frauds in the world 
besides Miss Peach Robinwood. She is not 
unique in crime,” cried John Lexham; 
and he got up, and lifting her again, sat in 
the big chair himself. They both sat there 
till Lord Loring came in, looking for his 
own, for great tales had flown from Eve to 
Francis and from Francis to his master; 
for Francis feared gravely that the Amer- 
ican millions were at stake. 

(Continued en Page 113) 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“You explain,” said Peach to John 
Lexham when she saw Lord Loring. 

“Yes, you damn well explain, Lexham,” 
said Lord Loring very justifiably. 

John Lexham explained in words which 
seemed to Peach—listening raptly—the 
best chosen she had ever heard. Brief and 
to the point, and implacably convincing 
as to his rights in Peach were John Lex- 
ham’s words. 

Now Lord Loring, as well as being a 
debauched and delightful man, was a!so a 
man who could get out of a difficult place 
as gracefully as anyone. He said briefly 
and gravely that he had realized Peach 
was very young; that perhaps she had not 
known her own heart; it was her preroga- 
tive entirely to decide—he congratulated 
Lexham on his better luck. If Peach 
would be happier with him—Loring—out 
of her sight, why, he’d spend Christmas 
with his sister Peppy at Bleddington 
Tower. 

Yes, he would! It was the only thing 
for him to do. He’d catch that 10:40 up 
to town and go down to Devonshire to- 
day. He’d see the duchess at once. He 
would not dwell on his own disappointment. 
He wanted Peach to be very, very, very 
happy. 

Certainly, being of the male gender, and 
quite naturally disposed, he gazed some- 
what regretfully at Peach as he uttered 
these things; but he did not allow any 
weak cravings to get the better of his in- 
ward nobility and proper instinct of self- 
preservation. 

He did not allude to the financial situ- 
ation at all, although it had been presented 
to him plainly by John Lexham. He kissed 
Peach’s hand devotionally when he took 
his ring off. 

“An heirloom,” he explained sadly, “or 
I'd ask you to honor it by keeping it as a 
wedding gift.” 

A nice, debauched, delightful, resource- 
ful man, Lord Loring; he had a brief in- 
terview with the duchess and made Francis 
pack quickly. 

“Shove everything in quick, Francis,” 
he said, “and get away.” 

“Well, we’ve saved our faces,” said 
Francis to Eve when he embraced her in 
a corridor, “and it might have been 
worse.” 

“But my debts,” said Peach sorrowfully 
to John Lexham when she was alone with 
him in the big chair again. 

“T’ll square ’em, love,” said John Lex- 
ham, “somehow.” 
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“You'll take me to Rhodesia?” 
“Yes, my dear.” 


“T tried to save him, Flora,”’ said Mrs. 
Mount to the duchess an hour later. “I | 
tried to stop her running down to him like | 
that. As soon as I grasped the real facts | 
I endeavored with all my might to insist 
on the fact of her engagement to Loring. | 
And I've lost the winner of the Bombay 
Sweep! There is a doom upon me, Flora.” | 

“Let us all try to be happy, darling,” 
said the Duchess of Wareham, who had 
not a reason in the world to be anything 
else. “‘Let us forget everything just for 
Christmas. You will help me with my 
menus, perhaps.” 

“‘T should at least like that,” said Mrs. 
Mount, cheering. 


Sir John and Lady Lexham sailed for 
Africa in February. The bills had been 
squared somehow; the trousseau consisted 
mainly of riding breeches; and they had 
barely a ha’penny in spare cash left; but it 
had been a charming wedding, a lovely 
wedding, with everything a girl could 
wish for, and some very enviable photo- 
graphs of Peach, her bridegroom and her 
bridesmaids had been sent to Georgina. 
And here were Sir John and Lady Lexham 
on the ocean, happier than the day was 
long. 

‘‘Does money matter?” said Sir John 
passionately on the third day. And Lady 
Lexham answered, as passionately, “No!” 

Still, the pleasant gods who watched 
over them were kindly deities, and they 
thought otherwise. They could not find 
it in their hearts to grudge a loving young 
couple a mere matter of gold; just a dirty 
mineral delved out of the earth, having 
seen that they were well provided with 
youth, beauty, happiness—everything but 
wealth. 

So, also on the third day out, Sir John 
received a marconigram, and he took it to 
his wife and showed her the news it 
brought. In fact an ancient relation, from 
whom no hopes could reasonably have been 
entertained, had died and left a fortune 
to the said Sir John. 

“Back to Lexham?”’ cried Sir John. 

“On to Rhodesia!” cried Lady Lexham. 
“‘T must have my lion!” 

“She shall have everything in the 
world!” said Sir John. 

“Glory!” said Peach, Lady Lexham. 
“IT have pulled the whole thing off after 
all! Georgina will be mad with envy!” 


(THE END) 
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“Watch Us Smash the Snow Man, Father!'’ 
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Holiday Style 


with vacation comfort 


HRISTMAS joy comes but once 
a year. You can give your feet 
holiday style with vacation comfort, 


all year round. 


Surround your feet with the 
smartest-looking style shoe you can 


find. That is a Walk- 
Over. Then just revel in 
foot comfort, with never 
a pinch or twinge. Walk- 
Over shoes fit. They are 
made to fit real feet— 
your feet. You'll like to 
walk in them and feel 
the toe-freedom and 
tread-ease that proper 
width and design of 
tread can give you. 
You'll like Walk- 
Overs because they are 
friendly. They stick to 
you. They don’t wiggle 
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and wobble around all over the back 
of your heel, They don’t gape at the 
sides to let in winter snow and sum- 


mer dust. The pear-shaped heel, the 








Some Walk-Over styles 
have the Main Spring* 
Arch concealed in the 
sole. This diagram shows 
the arched and slowed 
construction, the three 
point support, and the 
rubber pad at the tread 
that give featherbed com 
fort to your feet 











uncopyable Walk-Over heel shape, 
makes every Walk-Over cling at 


the heel and fit at the 
sides. 

You'll find, at the 
nearest Walk-Over 
dealer's, a Walk-Over 
shoe to suit your taste 
in style, fit your foot, 
and match your budget 
Walk-Overs are priced 
at $7, $8.50 and $10 
Choose any Walk-Over 

Then see if the shoe 
you choose doesn't 
prove itself the best shoe 
you ever wore at the 
price. 
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Emerald Loose Leaf Ledger; Bound in Corduroy and Texhide; Steel 
Frame; 90% expansion; 4 sizes, 2 capacities—200 to650 sheets. Outfit 
No. 08941-—9\4 x 1114", with 200 sheets and leather tabbed index, $10.90. 


—a good ledger 


= business records are too vitally important to 
buy on a bargain basis. To know how things 
are at the heart of your business, you need a good 
ledger—a National Emerald. 

The Emerald is reasonably priced and thoroughly 
practical. It is reliable—painstakingly built, to give 
years of good service. It has a steel frame of great 
strength; expands at a turn of a clock-like key; grips 
the sheets securely. 

The accurately ruled and printed sheets are of 
Harmmermill Ledger Paper, famous for its fine writ- 
ing surface and dependable quality. 

Examine the Emerald at any good stationery store. 
If your regular dealer does not carry the National 
line, write us and we will give you the name of a 
nearby dealer who can supply you. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass., N.Y., 54 Duane 
St., Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Bivd., Boston, 
163 Devonshire St., Phila., 1003 Market St. 
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their work—which they do not. They en- 
sconce themselves within a silvan bower 
beneath the leaves, which are turning from 
deep magenta into gold, and concentrate 
their energies on chewing gum. There the 
planter finds them sitting all the afternoon 


| until, with true Southern courtesy, he in- 
| quires if they are not going to pick any 


more, 
“No, suh,” Aunt Lily answers firmly. “I 


| done picked two hundred today, an’ dat’s 


plenty for me.” 

Another novelty in this neck of the woods 
is our wholesale importation of Mexican 
pickers. Thousands of them—entire train- 
loads—are brought from those parts of 
Texas where crops have failed. Many are ex- 


| perienced farmers who, because of drought 


at home, have made no cotton of their own. 
To secure this labor Colonel Swampwood 
agrees to pay their transportatipn one way, 
provided they remain and pick the bulk of 
his crop. They seemed to work longer hours 
and more assiduously than negroes; but, 
especially at first, did not pick so cleanly. 
With avaricious impartiality they grabbed 
lint, sticks, leaves, dirt, anything they 
could lay hands on, all of which weighed in 
the bag, and swelled their wages at one 
dollar fifty a hundred pounds. When the 
planter protested, they told him ‘No 
savvy,” or words to that effect, and went 
on grabbing. Many of them had to be sent 
home, until the others were made to com- 
prehend that they must pick only cotton 
clean, white cotton—and omit the stalks. 
With sombreros, sashes, gauntlets, some- 
times with high-heeled shoes and clinking 
spurs, these swarthy fellows and their 
women add to the picturesqueness of our 
harvest season. They add, but are not 


| permitted to mix. For the Mexican is a 


crap shooter of renown, and to lock horns 


| with negro dicers might be fatal. They are 
| kept separate in their own bunk houses, 
| with hot-tamale and frijol cooks to prepare 


their fiery food. 


Monkey Business 


For generations the most elusive ignis 
fatuus of cotton planters has been their 
dream of some mechanical device which 
would solve the cotton-picking problem. 
Hundreds of contraptions have they 
tested and tossed aside, while the primitive 
process of gathering their crop stands to- 
day precisely where it stood a century ago, 
the same all over the world, in civilized or 
in barbarous lands. Apparently cotton 
must be picked by hand. No machine 
seems able to discriminate between the 
lint and the trash, between the open boll 
and the boll not yet mature. Nothing so 
far has been discovered that takes the place 
of skillful fingers in selecting the lint, 
avoiding leaves and stalk. But negro 
fingers cannot always be hired, and one 
busy autumn, when the colonel was in a 
particularly tight hole, somebody whis- 
pered to him of those marvelous cotton- 
picking monkeys from Central America. 

No reverent hand may write, in prose or 
verse, the Iliad of the Pickers, and fail to 


| mention those monkeys. Nobody ever has. 
| The stery creeps into every chronicle, how- 
| ever often it has been told. Monkeys? 


Colone] Swampwood had got into a jam, 
and was willing to try anything; try any- 
thing once. Monkeys; with sharp eyes 
and long slim fingers; perfectly trained; 
ten under the supervision of one overseer. 
It might be possible. So, as the Mun- 
chausen legend runs, the colonel ordered a 
trial consignment of one hundred monkeys. 

Vivacious little beasts, they were ninble, 
intelligent, quick. And when the colonel 
observed how accurately they picked the 
fleas off one another, new hope sprang 
buoyantly in the planter’s breast. Accord- 
ing to instructions, he divided them into 
squads of ten, each squad working under 
the direction of an overseer. It thrilled 


| his soul to watch them when they began 
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picking, possessed of almost human intelli- 
gence and a superhuman dexterity. The 
first day, fine! The second day, not so 
good. Then a paralyzing slump. Perhaps 
it was due to the lassitude of the climate, 
or maybe because of Isom’s example. 
Anyway, those monkeys got so darned 
trifling that instead of ten monkeys work- 
ing under one overseer, it demanded all 
the activity of ten overseers to superintend 
each gang of one monkey. So the colonel’s 
famous experiment failed, as has every 
other method except the negro and the 
sack. 

When Isom has gathered about thirteen 
hundred pounds of seed cotton, enough to 
make five hundred pounds of lint, he 
tramps it down in his wagon body and 
heads his mules for the gin. He goes him- 
self with that cotton, jealously as a mother 
guards her baby. Isom would no more 
confide his unginned bale to other hands 
than he’d trust a strange negro with his 
unopened quart. 


Settling-Up Day 


The process of ginning a bale requires 
about twenty minutes. Isom takes one 
full day; a holiday. Three weeks earlier 
than usual, long strings of wagons begin 
lining up, waiting their turn at the gin. 
Which brings us to the function of pre- 
liminary settlements—joyful and prompt 
when the tenant has money coming to him, 
lagging and flagging when Isom is in debt. 
Settlement time becomes a momentous 
occasion. Isom’s head is chock-full of 
business when he approaches the store. 
No wonder his head buzzes, for he keeps 
no memoranda, yet has a surprising know]- 
edge of what he owes. Over and over 
again, planters have tried the scheme of 
providing Isom with a pass book, in which 
each purchase shall be entered. But Isom 
neglects to bring his book, or loses it. So 
in their final adjustment, the matter lies 
between Isom’s memory and the colonel’s 
ledger. As Isom mounts the steps of the 
plantation store, you may hear him hum- 
ming to himself: 


“‘Naught’s a naught an’ figger’s a figger, 
All for de white man, none fer de nigger.” 


An automobile drives up. The planter’s 
wife leans out and calls, “Isom! Oh, 
Isom!”’ 

“Yas’m, Miss Carrie. 
hat. 

The lady smiles. Everybody on the 
place is smiling. “I’m glad to see that 
you've come out so well this year.” 

“Yas’m, Miss Carrie. I sho is proud 
o’ dat fact. Done already ginned six bales, 
an’ got ten or twelve mo’ in de field.” 

“That’s excellent! Excellent! Please 
tell the colonel to step here a minute.” 

After Miss Carrie has consulted with her 
husband and gone, the colonel opens an 
account book, and calls off the items of 
Isom’s indebtedness, while Isom bends 
over nodding. Isom listens like a wise 
old possum, as Colonel Swampwood goes 
through the process of addition, “‘ Eight 
seventeen— twenty-six — fifty-three—sixty- 
two. Two, and six to carry.” 

“Yas, suh.”’ Isom repeats under his 
breath. “Six to Miss Carrie.” 

“Nine—sixteen—eighty-four. Four, and 
eight to carry.” 

“Eight to Miss Carrie,”” Isom mumbles 
lower. 

“Ninety-six ——- one-ten — one-fourteen. 
Four, and eleven to carry.” 

“*Leven? Lordee, cunnel! Is Miss Car- 
rie goin’ to git all my crop?” 

As a rule, the planter sells the entire out- 
put of his property, deducts the rent and 
store account, and gives his tenant a check 
for three-fourths of the value at market 
prices. Not often, however, does the mir- 
acle happily occur, that from the proceeds 
of a first partial ginning, the negro can pay 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Now mother gets in on the fun 


AND THEIR FOODS ARE RICH WITH SUN-MAID RAISINS 


In the principle of taking nochances with “the 
bird” we all will agree with the old critic of 
Christmas dinners who cautioned the “good 
wife” to “center her attention upon the stuff- 
ing of the turkey and the roasting of him toa 
turn.” And how much more reasonable we 
can be about it! 


Today women can escape the trouble and 
work of special Christmas baking. 











All these good things bakers make 


Bakers now take the responsibility for the pies 
and cakes and cookies that supremely cap the 
holiday feasts. And add a treat for the dinner 
course itself—bread well filled with raisins. 


Racy mince pies, rich fruit cakes, tender 











RAISIN BREAD 


plum puddings, perfect raisin bread —all come 
ready for serving. 


The very raisins you would use 


And wonderfully good you'll find them for, 
in their making, the better bakers everywhere 
use the very care you would—and Sun-Maid 
raisins as you would. Raisins plump and juicy 
and rich-flavored, the finest in the world. 


To have these holiday treats without the 





worry and work of preparing them; to bet- 
ter enjoy the season with your family and 
friends, give your baker or grocer an order 
now. Especially if you are to have the 
raisin bread that has grown so popular 
since their Wednesday special baking. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

his debts, perhaps with arrears from pre- 
vious seasons, and have left, over all, a sub- 
stantial amount in cash. This year Isom 
has money, real money, making music in 
his pockets. 

Before any compound-interest hoarder, 
any coiner of economic proverbs throws 
rocks at Isom for extravagance, let him 
first stand for a moment in Isom’s tattered 
shoes, This negro is nothing but a child— 
a big black child—with no heredity of 
sustained effort behind him, no training, no 
background. True, he never risks an in- 
jury to his constitution by arduous toil, 
but he does work—some. And since the 
beginning of this year, possibly all through 
last year, Isom has not had one lonesome 
penny to clink against its fellow. Now, 
with half his crop ungathered, he is be- 
wildered to find himself clear of debt; 
which pleases the colonel far more than it 
relieves Isom. And on top of that, the 
boss has given him a fabulous check, an 
inexhaustible fortune of two hundred and 
thirty-seven dollars. What’s Isom going 
to do? Sink it in a savings bank? Buy 
land? Sensible clothing? No, sir-ree! No 
more than any child willingly spends all his 
money for a pair of shoes at Christmas. 
Childlike, Isom means to have a fling, to be 
a sport, to “show dese niggers a touch 0’ 
high life.”’ And, possibly, Poor Richard 
himself might likewise have let a foot slip 
under the same intoxicating circumstances. 
Maybe if Poor Richard had stagnated 
through the previous lean years with Isom 
he might forget that a penny saved is a 
penny earned, and kick up his frisky heels 
against a pair of startled coat tails. 


A Bad Year for Weevils 


Trouble has always rolled off Isom 
like water off a duck’s back, and this year 
he had been spared even the worriment of 
fighting boll weevil. The season, so ideal 
for cotton, proved most distressingly un- 
favorable to propagation in the weevil 
family. Weevils are here, plenty of them. 
Mrs. Weevil lays her industrious and as- 
tounding batch of eggs, but the youngsters 
do not thrive so lustily; they drop off in the 
dust and get choked. Ordinarily, Colonel 
Swampwood pesters the soul out of Isom 
every week or so to run his cultivator, 
scratch up the ground, keep the furrows 
dusty. This season the situation switched 
around so that Isom sat on his gallery and 
chuckled, while a white man and a flying 
machine did all the work. Of course Isom 
‘*disrecollects’’ the name of that Britisher 
who wrote some poetry joshing ancther 
fellow because he “Uplifts the club of 
Hercules, for what? To crush a butterfly or 
brain a gnat,”” but it seems every bit as 
comical when Colonel Swampwood goes 
chasing boll weevil with an aeroplane— 
not exactly chasing, but poisoning them. 

Specially constructed planes, carrying 
tanks of powdered poison, fly low above 
the field and smother every stalk with 
deadly dust where weevil infestation is 
detected. This plan has demonstrated its 
success, Partially because of systematic 
poisoning and partly on account of the dry 
heat, ravages of the pest were reduced to 
a minimum. Yet no thoughtful planter 
deceives himself. Mrs. Weevil is here to 
stay. Hidden under the bark of trees, 
among Spanish mosses, hibernating in 
crevices of shingle roofs, she is saving her- 
self for seed, to reappear in myriads when 
weather conditions tempt her to emerge. 
Isom also realizes that Mrs. Weevil is 
merely waiting her chance to eat him up. 
And does he lay aside a portion of his sur- 
plus against the time when there’ll be no 
crop? Not Isom. Sufficient unto the day 
is the weevil thereof. Altogether, it has 
proved a hard year for boll weevil and an 
easy year for Isom. 

Any investigator who may desire to 
study the difference between hard times 
and easy times need only ride out from 
Vicksburg on a Sunday morning. Take 
either bank of the river, Mississippi or 
Louisiana, and to each one hundred miles 
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of highway he will cbserve one hundred 
Isoms halted at the roadside, “‘fixin’ de 
Fode.”’ A scorching sun beats down upon 
them, sweat spatters on the gravel; they 
wave their jubilant hands at other Isoms 
dashing past. Hammers jangle on the 
Sabbath air, and dust clouds settle on their 
dappled faces. Anybody except a hard- 
boiled Southerner might pity these poor 
negroes, mending their inner tubes while 
the thermometer sizzles at one hundred 
and five. Save your sympathy. Isom is 
happy, radiantly happy, puffing a two-bit 
cigar and fixin’ his Fode. Isom would 
rather tinker with a rattletrap than to ride 
in it. Not that he’s a mechanical genius 
any more than Sonny Boy who punches 
holes in his drum to discover where the fuss 
comes from. 

City Isom or country Isom loves to 
tinker for tinkering’s own sweet sake. 
Whoever disbelieves the statement may 
try a simple experiment on the city Isom 
that works in the yard. Possessing an 
Isom and a lawn mower, the town dweller’s 
mowing machine is always out of order, of 
course; and Isom is always fixing it. Sup- 
pose you buy a brand-new mower, ball 
bearings, one that, runs as lightly as a 
watch. A breath can waft it along the 
smooth green turf. Place your new lawn 
mower in the front yard, where it will be 
the first thing to catch Isom’s eye when he 
arrives late next morning. Mark the 
maneuvers of Isom. The machine is in per- 
fect adjustment. Does Isom grab its 
handles and gloat at the lack of effort with 
which he shaves the tender grass? No, 
sir-ree! Isom gives one cockeyed squint 
at the machine as he proceeds to the tool 
house, fetches a screw driver, a monkey 
wrench, and performs a major operation 
upon that luckless mower’s gizzard. He 
fixes it—for keeps. A machine that will 
last any careful white man for ten years 
may possibly survive ten days under 
Isom’s monkey wrench. 

This apparent detour from cotton pick- 
ing is not thrown in as lagniappe, to be 
amusing; for Isom’s fixing proclivities 
reach to the very root of our planting 
system, and, consequently, exert a powerful 
influence upon the financial fabric of the 
world. Cotton is America’s money crop, 
A returning stream of foreign gold in ex- 
change for cotton maintains the balance of 
trade in our favor. Isom is a large pro- 
ducer of cotton. Therefore Wall Street 
must blink its pecuniary eyes and consider 
the psychology of Isom. 


The Biggest and the Noisiest 


Coming down to cases, Isom’s propensity 
to fix his Fode cuts just this figure: All plant- 
ers prefer that Isom shouldn’t buy an auto- 
mobile with half his cotton still in the field. 
When Isom is poor his landlord refuses him 
credit for anything appertaining to an auto, 
tires, gas or parts. But for these few riot- 
ous weeks Isom asks no credit, no favors of 
any man. After he cashes his check from 
the first ginning he astonishes the store 
loafers by appearing in a huge asthmatic 
iimousine. For miles the negroes hear him 
coming and assemble on the gallery. 
Which tickles Isom. He doesn’t hanker to 
arrive in silence and obscurity. He craves 
the biggest, noisiest car on the plantation, 
exhumed from its forgotten burial—an 
omnibus, a moving van, a relic of 1902. 
Out steps Isom, with hat tilted rakishly, 
and a gold-band cigar in the southwest 
cavity of his face. For this antique he 
probably paid fifty dollars cash, giving 
notes for more, and saved its former owner 
the cost of hauling away the junk. After 
the second ginning Isom acquires a smaller 
car for personal use, and donates the li- 
mousine to John Henry. 

“You see, cunnel,” he explains, “John 
Henry is done growed up a man, an’ can’t 
tend to his bizness no longer widout a 
ottermobile.” 

One day, while riding eleven miles from 
his home to Lake Providence, Louisiana, 
the planter meets sixty-four cars, ten of 
which belong to white people. Practically 
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all the fifty-four negroes will scatter their 
eash and begin the next crop, as they 
started this one, on credit. The planter 
must advance them every necessity of 
life. 

Some way or other, Isom and Omar 
Khayyam never seem to hit it off. They 
differ. Omar has a fool notion that he'll 


‘take the cash and let the credit go,”’ while | 


Isom clings to credit, even when he has the 
cash, An illustration: 

Toward the season’s end, corn runs 
short. Colonel Swampwood buys a car- 
load which costs, delivered on the side- 
track, one dollar twenty a bushel. 

“‘Now, boys,” he says to his tenants, 


“you can haul your own corn direct from | 


the car and save unnecessary handling. 
I'll let you have it now for a dollar and a 
quarter.” 

“Cash, cunnel?”’ they inquire in chorus, 

“Yes, cash. But if you wait until I have 
it stored in my crib, then buy on credit, 
every bushel will cost you two dollars 
with interest.” 

“‘Dat’s all right, cunnel.”’ 


The tenants had money, yet not a single | 


Isom hauled his corn from the car. A few 


weeks later, when their cash had evapo- | 


rated, they bought at double price, to be 
charged against next year's crop. 


When Everybody’s Rich 


You cannot teach an old dog, or Isom, 
new tricks. So Colonel Swampwood shrugs 
his shoulders and makes the best of things. 
Isom is Isom, rich now, and itching—itch- 
ing to get rid of his cash. He won't strike 
another lick of work until Isom has broke 
his Fode and is broke himself. 

So the planter figures like this: Isom is 
going to throw away his money anyhow. 
Town gamblers will get it, or criminal law- 
yers. He will rarely buy land or anything 
that does him permanent good. 

“Very well,” the colonel considers. ‘‘ Let 
him chuck it at the jay birds; the sooner 
the better.” 

Don’t blame Isom for his joyous reaction 
from the lank and hungry seasons. One 
day, two years ago, he was sitting on the 
gallery of Bascom’s crossroad store. It 
didn’t cost a cent to sit down, or Isom 
would have stood up. A man came along 
from Vicksburg, traveling for a wholesaler 
who supplied country merchants and la- 
boriously failed to collect. 

“Hello, Mr. Bascom,” the man called. 
“*How’s business?” 

““Wal’’— old Bascom suspended whittling 
on a soap box—‘I reckin ev’ything’s about 
ekal.” 

“Equal?” the puzzled salesman asked, 
“What do you mean by equal?” 

“Wal,” Bascom spat copiously, “I ain’t 
buyin’ nothin’ an’ I ain’t sellin’ nothin’; I 
ain’t collectin’ nothin’ an’ I ain’t payin’ 
nothin’. That makes things about ekal, 
don’t it?” 

Isom doesn’t believe in a religion of 
equality where white and black alike are 
dead broke. He loves to buy, buy, buy; 
to buy anything—a shelf-worn submarine, 2 
wooden leg, a set of gold teeth—and revels 
in the nonchalant splendor of disbursement. 
Around this versatile purchaser the fakers 
swarm, thicker than flies at a molasses 
bung. Slick tongues sell him chests full of 
medical concoctions that cure every ail- 
ment to which man or mule is heir. For 
one hundred bucks he acquires a snake- 
skin belt steeped in magic vinegar to re- 
store lost vitality. He invests in rugs with 
blue roses, and accident insurance with red 
seals. He buys chunks and chunks of 


happiness. What cares he that rains have | 


ruined half his cotton, that not another 
bale of middling will he gin this year? 
What t’ell’s the difference? Everybody's 
rich. So Isom fills his car brimming full of 
friends, buys a dollar’s worth of bananas 
and steps on the gas: 


All his tires poppin’ 
Underneath the load ; 

Slingin’ out banana peel 
Up and down de road, 
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Mennen Lather 
Brush 
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SHAVING CREAM 
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GENTLEMEN 


and Ladies, too 


ERE’S a gift box that will hit the bull’s- 

eye for any man... Especially the new 
Mennen Lather Brush we're featuring. The 
real thing—a fine, soft, high-quality brush 
Easily the equal of any you can buy for 
$4.00. Twice as good, in fact, as the brush 
the average man uses. Guaranteed, too. We 
make good if the brush doesn't. 

The brush alone would make a gift that any 
he-man would get a genuine kick out of. And 
in addition you have the three old-tavorite 
Mennen Products in a mighty attractive 
package with a presentation card. All at « 
special bargain price—$4.00 value for $2.25. 

Get enough for your Christmas needs 
now before your dealer is all sold out. 


‘ r £ 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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In Defense of Modern 


By HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


Acting Captain of Harvard in 1908 and Captain in 1900; All-American Tackle for 
Two Years and Setected as the Only Representative of Harvard on Waiter Camp's 
Mythical Alls-Time All-American Football Eleven 


RECENT article written by George 
A Owen, Jr., a former star halfback for 
Harvard, denouncing football as a 
sport, has been given widespread publicity 
and considerable credence. Owen, who in 
his day was a truly great back, besides ex- 
ceiling in many of the major college sports, 
asserts that most football players did not 
like the game and goes to the extent of com- 
paring modern football players with Roman 
gladiators, 

It is a well-known fact that Owen himself 
never liked football; he was in training 
most of the year for other sports, and the 
hard grind and excessive training probably 
wore on his nerves, Although he is entitled 
to express his own views, it is to be regretted 
that he should rush into print just when 
Harvard football was at its lowest ebb and 
thereby help place another nail in the coffin. 
There has been enough ridicule heaped on 
Harvard football from outside sources in 
the last few weeks to create discouragemen~ 
without adding fuel by attacks from within. 

I am obliged to take decided exception to 
practically every one of the assertions made 
by Owen, though in fairness to him, I be- 
lieve he is absolutely sincere. It is my con- 
tention and honest belief, after discussion 
with former football players, that 90 per 
cent of the men who played on college 
teams since modern football was inaugu- 
rated in 1906 enjoyed the game and believe 
it to be the greatest of all college sports. In 
a poll taken of the 1908 Harvard football 
team, all except two stated that they ther- 
oughly enjoyed the football season, afid par- 
ticularly playing in the game. 

I shall make no attempt to deny that 
there are some parts of the training and 
practice which are tedious and disagreeable. 
The training is severe and naturally monot- 
oncus, especialiy as it lasts for almost three 
months. The practice is often disagreeable, 
particularly in breaking through and in 
hard scrimmages. The hard knocks, sprains 
and bruises are unfortunately concomitants 
of any game in which there is bodily con- 
tact, and in football they are bound to occur. 


Red Grange's Qualifications 


The modern game of football, however, is 
by no means as rough as it was twenty 
years or more ago. The neutral zone be- 
tween the line men and the watchful eyes of 
the present-day cfficials have practically 
put an end to intentional roughing. There 
is no more piling on the player when he is 
down, or jumping on the kicker. It is still 
a vigorous, aggressive, hard game, but by 
no means so exhausting physically as the 
old game, with its pushing and pulling and 
heavy mass attacks, pounding away to gain 
five yards. The modern game requires 
quicker end more alert players. 

The old-fashioned heavy slow center or 
guard has gone forever, and without tears. 
The open game is not only much more in- 
teresting to watch but far more enjoyable 
to play from every standpoint, The reason 
that football is the unchallenged king of col- 
lege sports is that under the new rules the 
plavers actually enjoy the game for itself 
afd for sport's sake. In substantiation of 
this statement [ point to the tremendous 
growth of the game in the schools and col- 
leges of the country, and to the fact that in 
the American Expeditionary Force every 
division that had an opportunity after the 
Armistice developed its own voluntary divi- 
sion team, composed largely of former col- 
lege players. 

That football is popular with the specta- 
tors is a rfmtter of record, and the reason is 
because it is a clean, sportsmanlike, manly 
game. The large modern stadiums are un- 
able to accommodate the enthusiastic fans, 
and any of the final big games would draw 
twice as many if space was available. 
Football attracts more interest than all 
other college sports put toget:<er. 


In as much as I am writing in somewhat 
general terms about football, I will digress 
here by stating that from my observation 
at the Pennsylvania-Illinois game, I believe 
that Red Grange is by far the greatest half- 
back that ever carried a football. I have 
played a number of times against such stars 
as Jim Thorpe, Ted Coy and Steve Philbin, 
and watched Eddie Mahan in almost all his 
big games; but although Thorpe, Coy and 
Mahan were all better punters and drop 
kickers, and the first two better line plung- 
ers, none of them compared with Grange in 
sheer brilliancy for open-field dodging and 
outside tackle and end runs. He has to a 
superlative degree every qualification that 
makes for greatness as a halfback—speed, 
strength, weight, courage, confidence and 
an alert mind full of football knowledge and 
of every known trick to shake off would-be 
tackles. 

He is apparently one of the coolest and 
most deliberate players in his handling of 
punts in the back field, yet no player has 
ever been more of a mark for his opponents, 
which has not prevented him from running 
back punts or knock-offs farther and more 
consistently than any other player. His 
straight arm is tremendously powerful and 
his control of his speed marvelous. He 
seems to be able to stop dead in his tracks 
when going at full speed, and turn off at 
right angles. When tackled he refuses to be 
pulled down and carries the tackles along 
with him for yards, and he always falls for- 
ward. Besides his wonderful dodging and 
open-field running, he is adept at throw- 
ing and catching the forward pass. He 
stands in a class by himself as the best half- 
back developed in the American game of 
football, as Ty Cobb did wiien he was in his 
prime as an outfielder in professional base- 
ball. 

There is one glaring statement made by 
Owen which reflects on most players, and 
that is that anyone who genuinely enjoys 
football is the type of man, presumably 
brutal, who thrives on fighting. Asa matter 
of fact, some of the headiest and finest 
players are men who would go a long way 
to avoid a fight or any kind of physical 


altercation. They are not mollycoddles, 
but, on the other hand, football players 
do not live on raw meat and go around 
with a chip on their shoulders. There are 
all kinds, just as in every walk of life, 
belligerent and“ mild—not different from 
other athletics. 

There is no hatred or personal animosity 
in football such as is encouraged in warriors. 
After the game is over, win or lose, your 
opponents remain your friends, but during 
the game the objective is to win by all fair 
means within your power, and to that end 
every ounce of muscle, every particle of 
speed and every whit of gray matter is 
mobilized. 

Owen complains that there are no smiles, 
but in what competitive sport are there any 
smiles? Certainly not in hockey, baseball 
or rowing. I know of no college sport where 
the opponents present bouquets to one an- 
other during the game, or where you smile 
and pat your opponent on the back and say 
“Well played, sir.” It is true American 
football has kept—and I hope always will 
keep-—its sportsmanlike traits; although 
it requires a fighting spirit which knows no 
obstacle, counts no danger and feels no 
physical pain or exhaustion. There has been 
no game ever devised which does so much 
to teach teamwork and codperation, build 
character and stamina, and develop clean, 
healthy athletes who are a credit to their 
college and to themselves in after life. 

Practically every member of the 1908 
Harvard football team has attained a con- 
siderable degree of success, especially if the 
income-tax figures are any criterion. Three 
are successful lawyers, one is a member of 
the Oregon State Senate, another a member 
of Congress; three are partners in well- 
known business firms in New York City, 
one making a substantial income in the au- 
tomobile industry in Washington, and two 
coaches—one as head coach at Columbia 
and another combining farming and coach- 
ing. 

I have confined my remarks about foot- 
ball to varsity teams, but what about the 
second and scrub elevens? Search where 
you will you will find no such spirit of 
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unselfishness as exists on second teams, who 
sacrifice themselves, as Walter Camp so 
aptly put it, “‘to let others enter the prom- 
ised land of victory.” 

It was intimated recently that President 
Lowell had decried football and reflected on 
the scholarship and mental qualifications of 
the players. Fortunately this alleged state- 
ment was denied, because it is totally false. 
The modern game itself requires a high 
mental equipment; besides, in order to play, 
Harvard and most other colleges fix a cer- 
tain scholastic standing. i have no figures 
before me, but I know that Hooks Burr, 
captain of the 1908 team, belonged to the 
Phi Beta Kappa, and several of the captains 
and many of the players on Harvard teams 
since then have been members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

I remember in 1908 three members of 
the varsity football team took a course in 
the Divinity School entitled Church His- 
tory Since the Reformation, and although 
they were the only ones in the class who 
were not divinity students all three got 
full A’s for the year, whereas none of the 
twenty-odd divinity students did. So much 
for the brain power of football players. 


The One Way to Play 


In conclusion, although the game of foot- 
ball requires strict spartanlike training, yet 
the companionship and association and the 
thrill of the sport itself far transcend any 
of its disagreeable features. When George 
Owen says he would not like to play in a big 
game again, he speaks for himself and a 
small minority, as the overwhelming major- 
ity would give a great deal to be in the 
proper physical condition to jump right into 
the game from their seats in the grand stand, 
where they sit wondering if they too were 
ever really in such wonderful physical trim 
as to stand one hour of fast and furious 
playing. The memories of football players 
are a sacred heritage, and nothing could be 
more inspiring than for an old football star 
to watch his son take up the game where he 
left off. Imagine the feeling of pride and 
gratification that must have surged through 
Langdon Lea, captain of Princeton in 1896, 
when he watched his son play a star game 
at end for Princeton in helping to defeat 
Harvard by 36 to 0! 

Henry Clay said he would rather be right 
than be President; many old football players 
would, I believe, rather have their sons on 
winning football teams for their alma mater 
than have them become President. Do not 
let anyone get the wrong impression or mis- 
judge the game because of the hard training 
required; that is nothing against it. Foot- 
ball as played today is popular with the 
players and the public on its own merits, 
which far outweigh anything that can be 
said against it. It is not a game for pacifists 
or mollycoddles, but for strong, red-blooded 
n.en and boys, and is a great asset to the 
national health and physical development 
of our country, and has the advantages of 
the training and democracy of military 
service such as exist in foreign countries, 
without the apparent disadvantages. There 
is only one way to play football, and that 
was admirably expressed by former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—‘‘ Don’t flinch, don’t foul, 
hit the line hard.” 

College and school football is the best 
kind of training for the hard knocks and 
competition in after life, and should be en- 
couraged in every possible way in every 
school and college in the country. There is 
nothing inconsistent between scholarship 
and football, and in my mind there is no 
more valuable course in any institution of 
learning in America than is taught under 
the supervision of the clean, sportsmanlike, 
intelligent coaches, who are selected be- 
cause of these qualifications and their strik- 
ing personalities to try in every legitimate 
way to turn out winning elevens. 
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MASON * Mason Twin Advantages 


TIRES 


Greater Comfort - Longer Wear 


Greater comfort and 
longer wear are exactly 
what every motorist is 
seeking. Mason Balloons 
sive you the same long 
wear that you got from 
high pressure cords— 
plus balloon comfort. 


LY 


These twin advantages are due to the tough and sinewy cotton 
of which the Mason Cord carcass is built—a cotton all selected and 
all spun into cord fabric by the Mason Company themselves. This 
uniform, carefully selected cotton makes a cord structure so tough, 
so sinewy and so pliable that it lastingly endures the constant 
flexing which gives you Balloon comfort. 


MASON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, KENT, OHIO 
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THE PETARD BUTTERFLY 


(Continued from Page 13) 


record for mile heats on the Adnock track. 
There had been some dispute between them 
about splitting a purse once, and another 
when Mr. Preble had been suspected of sell- 
ing out a race, so they had for each other 
a mutual distrust which is often a sound 
basis for close fellowship. During the brief 
exchange of banter Hi was told about the 
obsolete chairs. 

“You won’t get much out of Joe for ’em,” 
predicted Mr. Beales. “I tell you, Chet; 
why not put ’em in an auction? I’m goin’ 
to sell out the Abijah Bradley place up on 
t}.e Gilsey road tomorrow. You have ’em 
carted out there early in the morning, and 
I'll sell ’em along with his stuff. Might be 
a few of them summer folks on hand, and if 
they is there’s no tellin’ what they’ll bid. 
They’ll buy anything, some of them city 
people will, if it’s old enough. You'd be 
surprised.” 

Mr. Preble was therefore not surprised, 
but he was somewhat astonished. He was 
present to witness those discarded relics 
create a sensation, even befcre they were 
put up for sale. He heard smartly dressed 
ladies buzzing about the chairs, telling their 
knickerbockered escorts what prizes they 
were. ‘Genuine old Hitchcocks, with the 
original rush bottoms.”’ “And, my dear, 
will you look at that lovely stenciling on 
the backs?”’ Even with that preparation, 
he could hardly believe his own ears when 
he heard the final price per piece as the set 
was knocked down after a spirited battle 
between two determined contestants. Al- 
most dazed he accepted the staggering 
amount, less Hi’s commission. 

“Listen, Hi,” said Mr. Preble, as they 
drove home together from the auction. 
“How long -has-this sort of thing been go- 
ing on?” 

“Ay, gorry, Chet, you got me! They was 
at it some when I first started auction- 
eerin’, four or five years ago, and they been 
gettin’ worse every season. Beats all, don’t 
it, what they want of such trash?” 

Though the phenomenon did perplex 
Mr. Preble, it did not have him beaten. Up 
to date his head was not only bloodless but 
unbowed, and he felt himself master of his 
fate. This craze of city people for old furni- 
ture was something which he did not un- 
derstand, would not even bother his head 
trying to account for. It existed, however. 
It seemed to be worth looking into. There 
might be possibilities. He did not say as 
much to Hi Beales. In fact during the re- 
mainder of the drive back to town he spoke 
hardly at all. A deep silent nature was that 
of Chester Preble. 

Nor did he at once confide his thoughts 
and conclusions to his wife. 

“How much did you think I ought to get 
for those chairs?"’ he asked, as they sat 
down to supper. 


“Oh, four or five dollars.” 
“‘Here’s ten, Henrietta’ — and hestripped 
a bank note from a roll—‘I got ninety.” 


“Chester Preble! You—you never!” 

“Uh-huh. Put ’em inan auction. Good 
hunch, eh?” 

“Why, you wonderful man!” gasped 
Henrietta. ‘“‘You are a smart one, ain't 
you?” 

Chester did not deny it, but calmly ac- 
cepted the tribute as one long deserved. 
Had he not made a living by being a little 
smarter than the other fellow? Ask anyone 
who had ever traded horses with him. The 
mere fact that horses had gone out had not 
robbed him of his smartness, only snatched 
away his medium of expression. Perhaps 
he had found another. He meant to make 
a study of this antique thing. Ought to be 
simple enough to find out all about it. 

Equipped with a keen mind, a certain na- 
tiveshrewdness and plenty of self-assurance, 
he began to investigate somewhat casuaily; 
and within a month he found himself in 
more of a daze than ever. There were rami- 
fications, intricacies about this fad of which 
he had never dreamed. Now with horses it 
had been different. He had been almost 


brought up in a stable, began to learn the 
good and bad points of horses before he had 
mastered the times table in arithmetic. At 
ten he could detect a spavin at first glance, 
knew what to do for a cribber, understood 
many of the tricks by which a worthless old 
nag could be palmed off as a six-year-old. 
But at forty-odd he was discovering that 
some ladder-back chairs had four slats and 
some only three; that other chairs were 
Windsors, Brewsters, arrowheads and so 
on; that a paint-daubed old bureau might 
be simply that, or that it might be a curly 
maple lowboy; that grimy glass dishes 
pawed from the back of a farm-kitchen shelf 
might be early Sandwich pineapple; that a 
battered pewter plate might be a D. ‘Mel- 
ville or it might not; and that exact knowl- 
edge of such things was hard to come by. In 
fact the deeper he dipped into such mys- 
teries the less informed he knew himself 
to be. 

Only one fact he could grasp firmly, and 
this was that for many of these seemingly 
worthless articles certain persons would pay 
generously, and that if one knew exactly 
what to look for most of these things could 
be picked up here and there for almost 
nothing. Well, Mr. Preble decided to be 
here and there. He determined to know. 

There was one shop in town where an- 
tiques were on sale. It was up on Elm 
Street, where Dr. Sam Sawyer, when his 
stiffening knees persuaded him to retire 
from active practice, had repainted his sign 
and had filled the front room of his brick 
house with a miscellaneous lot of old stuff. 
Back in the barn he had more of the same, 
also a workshop where he tinkered away 
repairing and refinishing old pieces. 

In his smoothest horse-trader manner 
Chet Preble began to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of Doe Sawyer, shrewdly sug- 
gesting that Mrs. Preble had some old 
furniture which she thought of selling. He 
could have hit on no better opening, and 
though Mr. Preble did drag down from the 
attic a curious table and a long-unused 
chest of drawers for the Doc to inspect, the 
deal hung fire. Meanwhile Mr. Preble 
dropped in frequently for a friendly chat 
and smoke. He rummaged about the stock, 
asked about the dusty brown bottles in the 
window, pumped details and prices out of 
the old fellow, demanded who would ever 
buy such things. 

“Well, you never can tell,’’ admitted Doc 
Sawyer. ‘Some collects one thing, some 
another; some are crazy over glass, and 
some don’t want anything but maple or 
pine. Then there are dealers who'll buy 
almost anything. Come up from Boston, 
sometimes clear from New York.” 

“Dealers?” said Mr. Preble, lifting his 
bushy eyebrows. ‘But they buy to sell 
again, don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose I sell some stuff toc 
cheap. I make a little profit though, so I’m 
satisfied.” 

Mr. Preble decided that Doc Sawyer’s 
business methods were crude, that little of 
value was to be learned from him. He 
began making trips to Boston, where he 
prowled through antique shops on Charles 
and: Boylston streets. There his poker face 
served him well, for some of the prices 
quoted on articles which a few months be- 
fore he would not have picked from the 
trash pile were little short of amazing. He 
returned to Doc Sawyer not as a seller but 


as a buyer, driving close bargains for some | 


of his best pieces. 

That winter Chet Preble turned student. 
Never much of a reader, he forced himself 
to pore over books. They were all volumes 
treating of various kinds of furniture and 
utensils which had survived the hard usage 
of Colonial days, which had been gathered 
into collections, which were eagerly sought 
by collectors. In order to fix in his mind 
the simple lines of these sturdy relics he 
traced many of the illustrations, practiced 
drawing them from memory, until he knew 
a double vase turning or a ball-and-claw 
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Making 
Railroad History 


Five million dollars’ worth of raw silk 
arrived in Seattle on the Steamship Kaga 
Maru from the Orient on Friday at 7:00 a. m., 
At rid p.m. Great Northern Engine 25/7, 
hauled the silk out of Seattle in a nineteen-car 
train, arriving at St. Paul Sunday night ac 
11:05, distance 1,789 miles, running time 
fifty-two hours and thirty-five minutes. 


At 9:05 the next morning, the same Engine 
25/7 hauling Great Northern mail train 27, 
the fastest long-distance train in the world, 
left St. Paul for Seattle and made the through 
run in 47 hours and 1o minutes, completing a 
round trip of 3,578 miles in 99 hours and 
45 minutes’ running time between terminals, 
including stops for fuel and water, having 
twice crossed two mountain ranges—a record 
run for a single locomotive. 


New Oriental 
Limited 


Finest Train to and from Pacific Northwest 


Engine 2517 is one of a fleet of 18 identical new giant 


oil burners used regularly in the service of the new 
“Oriental Limited’ between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast. 

A staunch roadbed, heavy rails, casy grades, long 
stretches of straightaway, up-to-date signal systems, 
modern rolling stock, superior motive power-—all 
operated by an alert organization of skilled men 


made possible this remarkable performance. 

Nine duplicates of Engine 2517 transport you one way 
between the Twin Cities and the Pacific Northwest 
Any one of them could equal 2517's record, if the 
need arose. 

The tradition of Great Northern efficiency estab- 


lished by James J. Hill continues. 
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foot as weil as he knew the proper pro- 
pertions for a good draft horse. He became 
acquaintede with periods, learned to dis- 
tinguish Sheraton and Chippendale types, 
the vagaries of Empire joinery, the work of 
Dunean Phyfe and his imitators. He ab- 
sorbed a ematter of lore about pewterers’ 
marks, something about Staffordshire, 
Lowestoft and Bennington ware. But glass 
aturaped him. He could pick out a Stod- 
dard or a Keene bottie, especially a Success 
to the Railroad or an Andrew Jackson, but 
when it came to deciding whether a pair of 
vaseline-dolphin eandlesticks were early 
Sandwich orlateTrenton hesimply shrugged 
his shoulders. Not in public however. 
When consulted on such matters by those 
who were beginning to rely on his opinion, 
he would squint wisely at the mold marks, 
run his finger tips over the surface, hold the 
giaes to his cheek for a moment or two and 
then anawer confidently, “About 1830, I 
should say ~perhaps '35." Such decisions 
were hard to refute. He had another phrase 
which he rarely used, but which strength- 
ened vastly his reputation as an expert. It 
was: “It has the feel of Stiegel, but hardly 
the trué color.” And to the ears of ama- 
teurs who had barely heard the magic word 
this was Delphic. 

“Stiegel!" once echoed Hi 
“What in thunder is that?” 

“It's something a few blamed fools will 
pay a lot of money for. Find me a piece 
and I'll find the fool.” 

“By gum, Chet, you're a slick one, all 
right!” - 

On which basie a new partnership was 
arranged between the two; an informal, 
unwritten working agreement that was de- 
veloped and elaborated into a secret pact 
with Chester Preble as the master mind di- 
recting every move from behind the scenes. 
Had the business objects of the firm been 
frankly stated, the slogan would have run 
something like this: “Soak the suckers.” 
Of course po such acknowledgment was 
ever made. lt was not even expressed in 
their confidential talks. “‘ Antiquers,”’ was 
the limit of their epoken scorn, and in public 
the designation became “ customers,” with 
an added chuckle when that was considered 
safe, 

Their operations began with the opening 
af the next summer season, when the own- 
ere of country homes in the surrounding 
hills arrived and a new list of auctions was 
acheduled. Nowhere in the country does 
the public vendue flourish as in New Eng- 
land, partly because of quirks in the in- 
heritance laws, somewhat on account of a 
common custom. Anyway, if the owner of 
a farm passes on to his long rest, it is usual 
for the heirs to agree that the best and most 
convenient method of dividing the estate is 
by sharing the receipts from an advertised 
seule. Sometimes, when the auction has 
been properly announced, this brings grati- 
fying returns: but if the stage has not been 
well cet, if the attendance is small and 
limited to neighbors and near-by villagers, 
the resulte are disappointing. Rare old 
heusehold treasures go for a song, and the 
casual collector who happens along revels 
in bargains, Aa Chet Preble was then 
making a business of being present at every 
affair of this kind heid within a radius of 
thirty or forty miles, he was often the 
fortunate one. He had invested in a second- 
hand motortruck, and seldom did he return 
without some worthy additions to the stock 
which was accumulating in the cupolaed 
barn hack of the big house on Main Street, 

This was during his first period. He was 
selling nothing, simply acquiring, and not 
without difficulty persuading his wife to 
supply the needed funds for such reckless 
plunging. 

* How you ever going to get rid of all that 
stuff, Chet?” she demanded. 

“You'll see, Henrietta. Wait until Au- 
gust.” 

“T hope we ain't in the poorhouse before 
then,"’ she sighed. 

“Don't you worry. 
doing.” 

It was this unwavering faith in himself 
which carried him through. Though he 


Beales. 


I know what I’m 
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realized that this was for him a new and 
untried venture, he went into it boldly. He 
had met enough dealers to know that he 
was crowding into a field occupied by 
shrewd, keen-witted persons of long experi- 
ence. He had heard the record of others, 
not so shrewd, who had failed dismally. He 
was aware that in the summer colonies were 
many amateur collectors who were experts 
in their various lines, who could afford to 
outbid him and would. There were trick- 
sters in the game too. But Chet Preble 
felt that he could, as he put it, ‘ outsmart 
‘em all.” He had at horse trading. He 
would at antiquing. 

And when the time was ripe he did. If 
his tactics were not strictly original, they 
were at least thoroughly conceived and per- 
fectly carried out. His moves were subtle, 
sure. This was the fashion of them: There 
would be announced a farm auction, “on 
the premises of the late Abner Whosit, two 
miles north from Cheshamville Corners, in- 
cluding the entire household goods of this 
Colonial homestead.”” Perhaps the house 
did date back to somewhere near Colonial 
times, perhaps it was of much more recent 
origin. No matter, the designation looked 
well on the bill. And whether or not among 
the shabby furnishings could be found any- 
thing earlier than mid-Victorian was o/ little 
consequence. About dusk of the evening 
before the dayof sale a heavily laden motor- 
truck would be driven into the yard of the 
weather-beaten old farmhouse and its con- 
tents carried into one of the dingy rooms-— 
Chet Preble’s motortruck, 

So, when the crowd of buyers gathered 
early the following forenoon, there were 
displayed all the items mentioned in the 
attractive list--a Pembroke table, a rocker 
with baby rack, a two-drawer pine blanket 
chest, one banjo clock, one grandfather's 
ditto, two pairs of brass andironc, set of tin 
candle sconces, six whale-oil lamps, framed 
prints by Currier & Ives, and the other 
articles which were always “too numerous 
to mention.’’ The larger pieces were scat- 
tered about the yard, the banjo clock hung 
on a wall it had never known before, the 
glassware spread on a kitchen table. 

True, the wax-finished Pembroke hardly 
looked as though it belonged with the cheap 
oak dining-room set, and a speculative ob- 
server might have wondered how the late 
Abner Whosit came by such an imposing 
hall clock. But tradition has it that every 
farmhouse can yield such treasures, handed 
down from one generation to another, and 
your average antique collector is not apt to 
ask why and how. He is satisfied to find 
the hunting good, eager for the fray to 
begin. What if here and there a hard-boiled 
dealer does sniff, and whisper to a confrere, 
“Salted sale, eh?’’ That will not keep them 
out of the bidding, especially if some im- 
patient client has asked for a Pembroke or 
a matched pair of glass lamps. 

Hence the bidding was apt to be lively. 
If for any reason it was not, if the attending 
dealers showed a tendency to fraternize too 
closely, or there were signs that they had 
entered into a gentlemen's agreement in 
dividing their patronage, the emergency 
was promptly met. At an almost im- 
perceptible nod from Mr. Preble, two by- 
standers who had hitherto been silent began 
to edge in and make bids, apparently to the 
surprise of Mr. Beales. 

“Hello! Fire broke out in a new quarter, 
eh? All right! Let’s go! I have ten fifty, 
will you make it ‘leven? Fifty, fifty, fifty, 
do I hear the ‘leven?”’ 

As a rule this had the effect of bringing 
others into the contest, and when the figure 
was satisfactory Mr. Preble would take off 


his square-topped derby and gaze con-. 


templatively into it, at which the two by- 
standers would suddenly retire. Of course, 
sometimes the two would rouse no further 
competition, and then the article would be 
knocked down to one of them, to be set 
aside and later loaded into a truck which 
seemed to be in no way connected with Mr. 
Preble. Yet one of the pinch-hit bidders 
would be Jim Hammond, who drove the 
vehicle, and the other a Mr. Krimms, who 
acted in the capacity of helper. 
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Which should, in part, explain the de- 
tached but watchful manner of Mr. Chet 
Preble. 

In other ways too he betrayed a pas- 
sive interest in the auction. He not only 
followed the bidding, but noted the bidders. 
At times he moved among them, exchanged 
friendly comments. He could be seen 
appraising with critical eye a Windsor 
chair, or a six-legged Chippendale sofa, or 
holding to the light a lace-pattern Sand- 
wich cup plate. He had the air of a con- 
noisseur, of one who could sift the wheat 
from the chaff. And he was often consulted 
by those who were impressed by his technic, 
who could not rely on their own judgment. 
Always he was ready with words which 
sounded fair and wise. No didactic de- 
cisions, you understand; but calm con- 
servative estimates as to the genuineness of 
this or that, modified by a hint that, after 
all, one might be mistaken. 

“Yes, that’s a good bonnet top on that 
highboy; but it’s hard to tell, with so 
much paint on it, whether it’s maple or 
birch or maybe cherry. Original brasses? 
Well, I wouldn’t want to say. They turn 
‘em out in all the old patterns, and age ’em 
up with acid. Still, they might be old, at 
that. Handsome piece anyway. Yes, it 
might go as high as two-fifty, but there’s al- 
ways a chance of stealing a thing like that 
for a hundred or so. Depends on how bad 
the other fellow wants it. No, I’m not go- 
ing to bid on that. I got one I like better. 
Show it to you some day if you'd care to see 
it. Well, I have said I’d sell it sometime. 
I dunno but what I would. Better see what 
luck you have with this one first.” 

It was an attitude which made friends 
for Mr. Preble. As in the instance of this 
Professor Rumley. 


From his tree-shaded seat on the old 
mower, Chet Preble seemed quite un- 
concerned with the further activities of the 
professor. Why waste time on such small 
fry when bigger game was afield? Besides, 
the poor fish was securely hooked, had 
swallowed bait and sinker. He'd bid his 
head off for that fool table. 

Very nearly Newton Rumley did. He 
began modestly enough by holding up three 
fingers, and a gray-haired lady with a de- 
termined chin raised the bid to five. A 
dealer from Concord tried to shut them 
both out with an offer of ten and was 
promptly overbid by a young lady who had 
recently opened a tea room on the Daniel 
Webster Highway. At twenty-seven there 
came a lull, and the professor nodded when 
Hi Beales asked for twenty-eight. Some- 
where between thirty-five and forty the 
dealer and the tea-room proprietor dropped 
out, but the gray-haired lady was still going 
strong. Also a dapper middle-aged person 
in a linen golf suit. When the lady hesitated 
to go beyond fifty-six her place was taken 
by someone on the edge of the crowd who 
shouted a hoarse “‘Sixty!”’ Seeing that the 
neweomer was a rough-looking, overall-clad 
person, Professor Rumley went tosixty-one. 
At seventy he shook his head, but a moment 
later he had recanted. And at ninety-three 
dollars, amid a buzz of comment, he was 
proclaimed the victor. 

“Sold to Professor Rumley!” culled the 
auctioneer to the clerk. ‘‘ Ninety-three. 
Now the next article.” 

Still tingling from the clash of combat, 
the professor bore away his trophy to the 
humble flivver which, with itsstation-wagon 
body, served him as touring car and truck. 
He had stowed and roped on his other pur- 
chases—-three wood-bottomed horn backs, 
a grained-pine bureau, a wheelbarrow, a 
light stand, two Bennington jugs—and was 
wrapping the shiny table carefully in a 
pieced bedquilt when he glanced up to find 
the keen brown eyes of Mr. Preble regard- 
ing him somewhat quizzically. 

“Well, I see you stayed right with em on 
that piece, eh?” commented Preble. 

“Yes. I did go higher than I intended, 
but I—I'’d made up my mind to have it, 
you see.” 

“That's the stuff! When you find what 
you want go right after it.” 
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“Then you don’t think I paid more than 
the table was worth, do you, Preble?”’ 

“Worth!” echoed Preble. “ That's some- 
thing that’s all up to you, every time. If 
you wanted it that much, why, it’s bound 
to be worth it—to you. That’s all there is 
to this game.” 

The professor could not decide just what 
Chet Preble meant to convey by this. It 
sounded a bit cryptic, and there was almost 
a mocking note in the tone. The cynical 
smile with which Preble favored him as he 
turned away also was a little disturb- 
ing to Rumley. As he drove back over the 
hills to Ledge Acres, and as the excitement 
of the auction wore off, he began to wonder 
if he hadn’t been rather foolish. Nearly one 
hundred dollars for a little table which 
would be almost lost in a corner of the big 
living room! He had never plunged quite 
so heavily before. Generally Marion was 
with him at these sales to add a word of 
caution or to tug at his coat sleeve restrain- 
ingly. Perhaps he had been a trifle reckless 
today. How the total had mounted up, 
with all those other items! And looming 
ahead of him next month were the return 
tickets to be bought, the fall-term tuition 
bills for the children to be met, winter 
wardrobes to be replenished, taxes, life- 
insurance premiums—and his next quar- 
terly check a long, long way off. Still, if it 
should prove to be a genuine Jonathan 
Rodgers, he had secured a rare bargain. It 
might even turn out to be a museum piece, 
worth four or five times as much as he had 
paid. 

So, with a mixture of pride and guiltiness, 
he finally reached home and exhibited his 
cargo of miscellaneous loot to a family 
group which had gathered in the elm- 
shaded dooryard at the sound of the flivver’s 
squealing brakes. He was greeted with 
prompt protest from the younger members. 

“Oh, dad!”’ sighed Miss Ruth. “‘ You’ve 
been running wild again, haven’t you?”’ 

Then Gilbert relieved his feelings by 
chanting satirically, “ And the farmer! The 
farmer took another load of junk away!” 

The professor was fully accustomed to 
the disapproval of his young people. In 
fact he could recall but one point of favor- 
able mention from either of them during 
the whole summer. Gilbert had openly 
praised his dad’s back-hand tennis stroke. 
Aside from this virtue, however, his rating 
was about D minus. And this weakness of 
his for continuing to squander the limited 
family bank account on antiques, they con- 
sidered a little worse than race-track gam- 
bling and not quite so depraved as the drug 
habit. 

As usual, he endured their jeers and pro- 
tests in meek silence, But he did look 
eagerly to his wife for quick appreciation 
when the hard-won table had been un- 
swathed. A fair-haired, whited-browed 
person was Mrs. Rumley, of pleasing ma- 
tronly curves, slim ankled, and with sober 
gray eyes which could look searchingly and 
deep. She was viewing the trophy calmly, 
even critically. 

“Well, Marion, isn’t it a beauty?” urged 
the professor. , 

“T suppose it is. But isn’t it rather— 
er—Grand Rapidsy, Newton dear?”’ 

“Judge by line, not by the surface,” 
quoted Rumley. ‘‘Some misguided finisher 
put that gloss on. But for all that it’s the 
real thing; early American, perhaps quite 
early. Unusual, too. Why, even Preble 
said he'd never - x 

“Again, Newton? Did you allow that 
man to teil you this was a genuine old 
table?” 

“He did better than that, Sagacious One. 
He showed me how I could tell for myself. 
It’s always the drawer that counts. And, 
behold!” The signature of Jno. Rodgers 
was triumphantly displayed. “And ob- 
serve the duck feet, the fluted column, the 
pie-crust top.” 

Mrs. Rumley observed. Then with sure 
intuition, she demanded; “How much, 
Newton?” 

He had not meant to make the confession 
at that time, had intended to delay naming 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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FIR A Bad Playmate 


Fire is a bad playmate, a false companion, for old or young. Fire gives us 
warmth and light and comfort, power, and cooked food and the solace of 
tobacco. Therefore we trust him—to our sorrow. 

We forget that somewhere, every fleeting minute, Fire betrays his trust. 

There are two ways to guard against the loses caused by Fire’s treachery—use 
every possible means to prevent an outbreak; and get dependable insurance. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers both these means. Expert 
agents, backed by the Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers, can give you the 
utmost available fire prevention service. Hartford policies are contracts with a 
company that for more than a century has been noted for its absolute depend- 
ability in the settlement of every honest loss. 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
the figure at least until they were quite 
alone. But the sober gray eyes were fixed 
insistently on his. He admitted the price. 

“Good night!” groaned Gilbert. “‘There 
goes my initiation into Gamma Psi.” 

“ And my sorority dues,” wailed Ruth. 

“TI wish I had let the currant jelly wait, 
and gone with you, Newton,”’ added Mrs. 
Rumley. 

The professor spent an evening in dis- 
grace. Even his suggestion that they might 
save railroad fares by camp-touring in the 
flivver back to the Middle West was waved 
aside. The usual cheerful banter was miss- 
ing, and instead a soggy gloom descended 
on the family group, for at least three of 
them could not keep from considering other 
and saner ways of spending ninety-three 
dollars. Once Newton tried weakly to 
bring them out of it. 

“After all,” he suggested, “it isn’t as 
though I had pawned the family jewels or 
been caught robbing a bank.” 

“Of course, Newton,” assented Mrs. 
Rumley. 

Then there was silence until Gilbert 
summed up his sarcasm by asking: “Why 
hasn’t someone written a parable about the 
prodigal father? Then we’d know how to 
behave.” 

“Very well,” said the professor. ‘Give 
me corn husks for breakfast, Marion.” 
With which he went to bed. 

He had intended to spend the following 
morning in the workshop rubbing down the 
table, but he had no heart for the task. So 
he got out the flivver and drove into town 
for the mail. And it was a chance meeting 
with Mr. Alden Sears in the post office 
which gave him a hint as to a way out of 
his dilemma. Mr. Sears, he knew, was a 
real collector. His summer home, a dozen 
miles from Ledge Acres, was an estate; and 
the great rambling Colonial house, so the 
professor had heard, was filled with choice 
samples of early American pieces. Rumley 
had seen him at dealers’ sales buying only 
the rarest articles. He remembered his 
bidding in a shell-top pine cupboard at a 
price which had caused the professor to 
gasp. Perhaps he would give as much for a 
real Jonathan Rodgers. 

True, they had merely a nodding ac- 
quaintance, but between members of the 
antique fraternity that counts for much. 
The professor stopped Mr. Sears at the 
door of his limousine, told him about the 
table. 

“One I picked up at an auction. I’m not 
sure, but I believe it’s quite early. Might 
even be a museum piece. You would know, 
Mr. Sears, at a glance; and if you cared to 
stop as you drove by vse 

“H-m-m,” said Mr. Sears, pulling on his 
chamois glove. ‘ About 10:30.” 

Professor Rumley hurried home and 
waited, trying to decide how much he would 
ask for the table should Alden Sears show 
signs of wanting it. Not that he fancied 
the réle of seller, but if the thing was more 
valuable than he could afford to keep, why 
should he not be sensible about it? Be- 
sides, if he could make a profit of one 
hundred, or even fifty dollars on the trans- 
action--well, that would be something to 
mention, quite casually, to the younger set. 

Mr. Sears was only a half hour late and 
offered no apology. Why should he? He 
had often kept a whole board of directors 
waiting longer. And he was businesslike 
when he did come. 

“Where is it?”’ he demanded, 

Nor did he care to hear any preliminary 
description of the piece, so the professor 
was forced to lead him at once to the shop, 
where Mrs. Rumley was discovered apply- 
ing varnish remover to an Empire bureau. 
Briefly acknowledging the introduction, 
Mr. Sears turned to the exhibit. 

“‘H-m-m! I believe I’ve seen this before. 
Yes, yes. The very same. Couldn’t very 
well be another like it in the country.” 

The words fell gratefully on Rumley’s 
ears, caused his mild eyes to gleam. He 
hazarded a quick glance at Marion. 

“Then you consider it somewhat unusual, 
Mr. Sears?” 
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“All of that, professor. In fact it is the 
most unique example of antique fakery I’ve 
ever seen—and I’ve been shown a good 
many.” 

“Fakery?” gasped Rumley. 

“Impudent fakery, sir.” 

“‘But— but have you seen the drawer? ”’— 
the professor pulled it out—‘“‘and the 
Jonathan Rodgers signature?” 

“T have. Who this Rodgers was or how 
his name came to be scratched there I don’t 
know; but I am certain this whole table 
was built to fit around that drawer, and 
that no more barefaced swindle was ever 
perpetrated than the contriving of this 
absurd hybrid.” 

Mr. Sears was preparing an impatient 
exit when the professor asked rather plain- 
tively, ‘‘But I don’t see how you can say 
that. Why could it not be a ——” 

“My dear sir,” broke in Mr. Sears, “did 
you ever see or hear of a pie-crust table that 
was not a tip-top, or one that had a drawer? 
And can’t you tell factory fluting from 
handwork, or reproduction duck feet? 
Picked this up at an auction, did you? I 
suppose the Hon. Chester Preble was some- 
where about, wasn’t he?” 

“Why, yes. I—I consulted him about 
this table before the sale.” 

“Excellent! And I presume he suggested 
that you inspect the drawer and allowed 
you to discover the signature. That was 
his method when he brought it to me last 
week. I was half inclined to buy it, too, as 
a horrible example of furniture faking. By 
the way, professor, may I ask what it cost 
you at auction?” . 

The professor was blushing like a truant 
schoolboy who has been led back to his 
teacher by the ear. “‘I—I had rather not 
say, but it was more than I could really 
afford.” 

“H-m-m! Someone ought to get after 
that fellow. Not easy to catch him red- 
handed though, and no doubt you careless 
bidders are fair game. Good day, pro- 
fessor.” 

When he was gone Newton Rumley sat 
himself down and stared at the hybrid table. 

“Jonathan,” said he severely, “who put 
that pie-crust top on you, and where did 
you get those duck feet? Oh, there’s no 
use blinking innocently at me through 
your knobs. I know you for a rank im- 
postor. Yes. I’ve taken a full course in 
fake furniture—F. F. 1, for sophomores 
only—and it cost me ninety-three dollars 
cash, as well as the respect and good will of 
my entire family and one of my neighbors. 
For shame, Jonathan!” 

It was a gallant gesture he was making as 
he lifted the bitter cup, but Mrs. Rumley 
noted that his ears were still pink, that 
there was a sag to his shoulders. 

“Never mind, Newton. I’ve no doubt 
Mr. Sears has made mistakes too. And he 
needn't have been quite so snobbish about 
yours either. We'll say no more about it.” 

“Thank you, Marion. That's noble of 
you. But I mean to take my medicine. We 
wili put this hybrid object in the living 
room and I shall tell the children all about 
it. I shall confess to anyone who comes in, 
fully. I've been tricked and swindled; I’m 
an easy mark; I am meek and lowly, sick 
and sore—especially I am sore. But I am 
a turning worm, Marion.” 

“You don’t mean, 
you ——” 

“I intend, my dear, to get even with 
Chester Preble if it takes me the rest of my 
natural life.” 

“But Newton!” There was alarm in her 
voice, 

“No, not by the assault-and-battery 
method; nor shall I invoke the slow majesty 
of the law. It is not wholly a personal 
revenge that I'm after either. Sears called 
me a careless bidder. I’m worse than that. 
I’ve been plain silly. I invited Preble to 
fool me and he did. He hardly hid his con- 
tempt while he was doing it. That’s all 
right too. But his scorn for the good honest 
old things which our forefathers made and 
used—that’s another matter. Oh, he does 
scorn them. I have felt that all along, and 
here is absolute proof. Why, a man who 


Newton, that 
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would fabricate a table such as that would 
sneer at his own grandmother. A pie-crust 
table with a drawer! Why, he'd draw the 
Goddess of Liberty with bobbed hair; he 
would paste a Charlie Chaplin poster on 
Plymouth Rock.” 

“T believe he would, Newton, He han- 
dies antiques as a cobbler does old shoes. I 
am sure he was the one who palmed off 
those goblets on us. But I don’t quite see 
what you can do about it.” 

“Nor I, as yet. I’m not much good at 
plotting either. But somehow I feel as if I 
owed it to my Colonial ancestors to lay this 
sacrilegious trickster by the heels, to be- 
come the agent of retributive justice. Who 
knows? I might be inspired.” 


At about this time Chet Preble was tilted 
back comfortably in an old rush-bottom 
armchair just inside the half-open door of 
the combined office and shop which he had 
improvised cn the first floor of the big barn. 
Had he been*vice president of something, 
his secretary would have told callers he was 
in conference. Hi Beales was there, and 
Joe Derry; and over at the bench by the 
east window was Herman Metzler, a Swiss 
cabinetmaker who had drifted into town 
sometime in March, quite drunk, with two 
cuckoo clocks which he claimed to have 
made entirely from cigar boxes. Mr. Preble 
was in the police station chatting with the 
chief when the befuddled foreigner was 
brought in, and he heard the claim. Taking 
a purely sporting chance he went bail for 
Herman, secured a suspended sentence for 
the offense against the peace of South 
Adnock, and when Herman had become 
sober provided him with three cigar boxes 
and told him to make good his boast. Her- 
man did. From that date he worked for 
Mr. Preble during such periods as bootleg 
liquor, Jamaica ginger and patent medicines 
of high alcoholic content could be kept 
from his ingenious fingers and thirsty 
throat. 

But not making cuckoo clocks, Just now 
he was carving a rope design on the legs of 
a cherry table. He was not a member of 
the conference. 

It was an informal affair. Mr. Preble 
and Hi Beales had finished going over some 
figures, and the former had stuffed into his 
coat pocket a roll of bills just as the second- 
hand dealer dropped in. 

“Hear you had quite some sale yester- 
day,” said Joe Derry. 

“Yes,"’ assented Preble. “We got rid of 
quite a lot of stuff.” 

“T’ll say we did,” added Hi Beales. 
“Good prices too. Ay gorry, Chet, I never 
thought you'd get so much for that there 
pie-crust table that Herman fixed up. You 
seen it, didn’t you, Joe? What you guess it 
brought? Ninety-three!” 

“Good gosh! And I let you have most of 
it for ten! You sure are a slick one, Chet.” 

Mr. Preble raised no clamorous dissent, 
merely blinking acknowledgment. Such 
tributes had become commonplace to him, 
but they were by no means unwelcome. He 
fed on them and liked the diet. It was no 
scanty fare either. For, though only a few 
of his intimates heard the details of his 
transactions, it was generally known about 
town that Chet Preble was making a good 
thing at the antique game; and as his 
revenue came exclusively from the summer 
people there was no local criticism—chuck- 
les, rather. 

“TI bet he stings some of them antique 
hunters good and plenty,”’ was the usual 
comment. ‘“‘Must, the way he splashes 
round with a new car and everything.” 

“Yeauh! They gotta get up pretty early 
to get ahead of you; eh, Chet?” was an- 
other tribute whose triteness he did not 
despise; nor did he hesitate to repeat any 
of them to Henrietta, whose relish for these 
titbits was almost as keen as his own. 

“Yes,"’ she would add; “‘and most of 
them rich city folks you unloaded your 
junk on are supposed to be pretty smart 
too. You outsmart ’em though; don’t you, 
Chester?”’ 

“T have to or else give up. When I can’t 
I’m through.” 
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“T say it only serves 'em right—filling 
their houses with old stuff when they could 
well afford to buy new stylish things,”’ and 
Mrs. Preble glanced with pardonable pride 
around a sitting room in which an ornately 
carved davenport, gilt chairs, overstuffed 
easy-chairs, and a ruddily mahoganized 
table were crowded on the vividly flowering 
carpet. No one could doubt their newness, 
or fail to be impressed with the fact that it 
must have cost a lot to furnish a room so 
lavishly. And everything had been bought 
with merely the surplus from Chester’s 
sales and deals—from attic discards and 
woodshed relics. Why should she not pay 
homage to such cleverness? 

So Joe Derry was but swelling the chorus 
when he declared that Chet was a slick one. 
The fitting of an old drawer into a new 
table, however, and getting ninety-three 
dollars for it, seemed to him about the 
climax of Chet’s career. 

“Doggoned if that ain’t rich!” he as- 
serted, slapping his knee. ‘“ Musta been 
some plute that didn’t care what he did 
with his money. Who was the poor sap- 
head, Chet?” 

“A fool professor by the name of Rum- 
ley. Bought the old Tilton piace out 
toward Gilseyville. No, he’s sort of a 
cheap skate, but if he’s bound to throw his 
cash around I figure I might as well have it 
as the next one.” 

“Was that Alden Sears party to your 
auction, Chet?” asked Joe, 

Mr. Preble shook his head. 

“They tell me he goes in for these an- 
tiques strong. Comes poking around my 
place now and then. Ever hook him with 
anything, Chet?” 

“Not yet. One of these wise birds, Mr. 
Sears thinks he is. Turns his nose up when 
I show him pieces. Got real uppish the last 
time I was there. Insulting, I called it. 
But you wait. I've been laying for him. 
I'll get him yet.” 

“I bet you do too,” assured Mr. Derry. 
And Hi Beales nodded confidently. 

So there matters stood in early August. 
The firm of Preble-Beales continued to op- 
erate busily and prosperously. During one 
notable week they staged four separate 
auctions, each of them profitable, and one a 
veritable “killing,” as Joe termed it, Al- 
most it seemed that every owner of a sum- 
mer home within fifty miles was there, each 
bent on outbidding the other. Two, how- 
ever, were missing if not missed. Aiden 
Sears, after glancing at the name of the 
auctioneer, had tossed the bill into his 
wastebasket, And Newton Rumley had 
forsworn such affairs. 

The professor was busied in his work- 
shop. He was taking apart a rather un- 
gainly old pine cupboard which he had 
found in the great cellar of the farmhouse. 
On its wide shelves crocks of preserves and 
pickles had once been stored— perhaps pies 
and cheeses. They were generous shelves, 
two feet or more deep, an inch thick, and 
the boards were of one piece, handsawn 
from what was once known as the king's 
pine. 

Precisely what Newton Rumiey was 
doing in his workshop none of his family 
seemed to know. Neither Ruth nor Gilbert 
asked, being content that he was tinkering 
away there and avoiding auctions; for they 
had heard all the shameful story of the 
hybrid pie-crust. He had spared himself in 
no way, promised to reform. As Gilbert 
put it: “Dad's on the wagon, don’t wave 
anything red.” And Ruth: “ Poor old dad! 
He didn't know it was loaded.” 

Even Marion Rumley, who usually 
shared all but his inmost thoughts and as- 
pirations, was aware only that Newton 
was engrossed in some enterprise about 
which he had not as yet consulted her. He 
would in time. Or perhaps he was working 
out a penance by making for her that 
kitchen cabinet which she had once sug- 
gested. Yet she noted that he had driven 
over twice to see Alden Sears and had 
spent several evenings drawing patterns 
for something on the kitchen table. She 
heard him planing and sawing in the shop. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Rumley had more than an amateur’s 
knack with tools. He could put up shelves, 
cure sticky window sashes, make doors 
swing the other way, build a folding iron- 
ing board. He had fashioned for Gilbert a 
perfectly good mandolin, somewhat to his 
own subsequent regret. Anyway, there was 
deftness in his slim fingers. Perhaps a good 
carpenter had been spoiled for an indiffer- 
ent chemist. At least he turned for recrea- 
tion to his workbench rather than to his 
laboratory. And for two weeks he stuck 
steadily to his shop, emerging only to con- 
struct what lcoked like a small smokehouse 
out back of the barn. There were no hams 
to be smoked either. Something was so 
treated, however, and afterward carried se- 
cretly into the shed and covered with a bed- 
quilt, Following this he made several trips 
to town and paid another visit to the 
Sears estate. 

Then Chester Preble was called on the 
phone one morning by Doc Sawyer. “I got 
a piece up here, Preble, that I’d like to 
have you look at; a thing I bought the 
other day and something I guess I got 
stuck on.” 

“T’ll be up in about an hour,”’ said Mr. 
Preble. 

And when he arrived he was led into a 
back storeroom, an old quilt was thrown 
aside, and there stood revealed an object in 
whose presence Chet Preble, for all his 
poker face, could hardly suppress his quick 
interest. 

“Huh! Where'd you get this, Doc?” 

“Why, a fellow brought it in from some 
farm. Must have dug it out of the attic by 
the looks. An old-timer, eh?”’ 

‘What did you have to give for it, 
Doc?” 

“Well, I expect I gave more’n it’s worth. 
Just a battered pine table. But it’s kind of 
a curious-shaped one. I’ve never run across 
one before, but seems to me I've seen a 
picture of one like it—in an antique maga- 
zine. What they call a butterfly table, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“‘M-m-m,”’ murmured Mr. Preble. “It 
might be, at that. How much did you say 
you paid?” 

“Why, it was this way: the fellow 
wanted some ready money and named his 
figure. Seemed an awful lot, but he acted 
like he had his mind made up to get just 
that much. He'd been talking to Alden 
Sears about this table and he sort of let on 
that if I didn’t take it right off he’d lug it 
up to him. Well, you know how I am. 
I don’t always know about such things, 
but I thought to myself, if this is something 
Mr. Sears really * 

“‘What’s your price, Sawyer?”’ broke in 
Mr. Preble. 

“Mine? Oh, I’ll tell you, Chet; to get 
out whole and make—well, say six or seven 
profit—I ought to get an even hundred.” 

“Huh!” Chet Preble was rubbing his 
chin. Paying a sum of that size was quite 
different from receiving. ‘‘Let’s get this 
into a better light.” 

The table was dragged near a window, 
where every inch of its dusty surface was 
gone over by the shrewd browr eyes. He 


called for a cloth and rubbed clean part of, 


the scarred top, brushed some clinging 
cobwebs from the bottom stretchers. He 
unfolded the winglike supports of the 
leaves and rapped them with his knuckles. 

Yes, it was a butterfly table, without 
doubt. Only once before had Chet Preble 
seen such a piece and that was in the semi- 
public museum of a multimillionaire col- 
lector. And here was another! Could it be 
genuine? Well, there was the staple-hinged 
pine top, scratched and dented, one leaf 
slightly warped, and all mellowly toned with 
thetouch of time. It had the patina, the age 
tint. One of the slim, gracefully turned oak 
legs had been split and mended with wooden 
pegs, cunningly driven in. Then there was 
the drawer, dovetailed and pegged to- 
gether, grease-stained. A product of some 
journeyman cabinetmaker whose sturdy 
handiwork had survived for more than two 
centuries. Even Chet Preble was a little 
impressed when the thought surged in on 
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him that at this table some grim-faced 
Puritan, some fair Priscilla, had bowed 
their heads in prayer while without the 
crude cabin lurked painted Indians. Not 
that he sentimentalized for long. 

“You can shade a hundred some, eh, 
Doc?” he asked. 

“Couldn’t do it, Chet. The fact is, I 
might get Sears to do a lot better’n that. 
He hasn’t seen it yet, but from what the 
fellow told him about it, he thinks maybe 
it’s a real Petard butterfly, whatever that 
is. I dunno, do you?” 

“Petard? Well, not exactly. Name's 
kind of familiar though. Even if it was one, 
that’s a lot of money for an old pine table. 
Tell you what I'll do, Doc; I'll take a 
chance and give you ninety-five.” 

“‘No-o-o. I guess I better let Sears have 
a show at it. I called him up and he said 
he’d be in this forenoon. But if you want it 
now, Chet, for what I told you I'd ——” 

“You've sold it, Doc. Here! I expect 
I’ve got that much with me.”’ He counted 
out the amount and asked for a receipt. 
“And if you don’t mind I'll just wait here 
until Sears comes. You can sort of let on 
for a while that it’s still yours. That all 
right, Doc?” 

“Why, sure, Chet. Just as a matter of 
curiosity how—how much you going to 
ask Sears for it?”’ 

Mr. Preble leisurely folded the receipt, 
tucked it into a billfold, and lighted a 
blunt-ended cigar. “For a butterfly? Why, 
if he’s real decent and doesn’t try to get 
uppish with me, I might let him have it for 
five hundred.” 

Doc Sawyer appeared to be trying to 
swallow his Adam’s apple. He dropped 
into a chair, took off his glasses and wiped 
them, and stared, first at Mr. Prebie, then 
at the table. 

“By gum, Chet, but you are a smart one! 
Why, that’s more’n I’ve made all summer. 
But I don’t set up for a real trader, and if 
you can get away with a deal like that I 
guess you deserve it. Hello! Here come 
Beales and Joe Derry. I'd like to see what 
they say when I tell ’em about this. You 
don’t care, do you?” 

Mr. Preble waved a careless hand. And 
Joe paid his usual tribute. He was still 
emitting explosive ‘‘Ay gorrys’’ when a 
purring motor car was driven into the side 
yard and Alden Sears came striding into the 
back room. In his usual direct manner he 
walked straight to the table. 

“This is the piece, is it?’’ he demanded. 
““M-m-m!”’ 

His inspection seemed casual enough. 
“Yes,” he announced. “It has the true 
butterfly design. Looks as though it might 
be original too.” 

“Might!” Chet Preble had stepped for- 
ward. “Could pine wood get colored up 
like that if it hadn’t been weathered a 
couple of hundred years? I’ll say it’s old 
enough.” 
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Alden Sears regarded him calmly and 
coldly. “ You are an expert on such things, 
are you, Preble?” 

“Well, that’s whattheysay.”” Hedrooped 
an eyelid for the benefit of Hi Beales. 

“Yes, I know,” went on Sears. “You 
have built up quite a local reputation, I 
hear, as a judge of early American crafts- 
manship. But there are very few butterfly 
tables in existence. Would you back your 
judgment, for instance, on this?” 

“T have backed it. I just paid Doc 
Sawyer good money for that table. That's 
how much I think of it.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Sears allowed’a note of dis- 
appointment to creep into his voice. 
“Then I am a little late?” 

Joe Derry was grinning broadly as he 
felt the elbow of Hi Beales in his ribs. 

“T don’t know as you're too late,” ob- 
served Mr. Preble. ‘I don’t buy such 
things to use in my own home, or to bump 
my head on the floor in front of every time 
I pass. I buy ‘em to sell again. And this 
table’s on the market. I know about what 
I can get for it too. If you're interested 
in the price ——”’ 

“Tam,” cut in Alden Sears. 

“Five hundred dollars.” 

Joe Derry could no longer hold his en- 
thusiasm. “Ay gorry!"’ he broke forth, 
staring in admiration at his hero. A similar 
sentiment glittered in the shifty eyes of 
Hi Beales. Doc Sawyer breathed heavily, 
sensing the tenseness of the scene. For this 
was Chester Preble’s big moment. He had 
played the same game before, but never for 
such a stake, never more boldly. 

“M-m-m!”" Alden Sears was stroking 
his chin. “I should like to consult a friend 
whose judgment, in this instance, I am sure 
would be better than my own. He is wait- 
ing in my car.” 

“Call in anybody you like,” agreed 
Preble. 

But when Alden Sears reappeared with 
Professor Rumley in tow the keen brown 
eyes flickered suspiciously. 

“You call him an expert, do you?”’ asked 
Mr. Preble with unveiled sarcasm. 

“In the matter of Petard butterfly tables, 
yes. If there is a more competent authority 
in the country than Professor Rumley, his 
existence has escaped my notice.” 

“All right. If that’s what he is let him 
go to it,” 

“‘Professor,”’ explained Mr. Sears, ‘this 
table was purchased by Preble as a genuine, 
pre-Colonial butterfly table. He has of- 
fered it to me at five hundred dollars. May 
I ask your opinion of it?” 

With his usual diffidence, Newton Rum- 
ley glanced about the little group, noted 
the grinning secondhand dealer, saw the 
sneer on the ample lips of Chet Preble, and 
sidled toward the center of the stage. He 
lifted the table, ran his finger tips aver the 
top, stooped to examine the legs, pulled out 
the drawer. It was a fair imitation of the 
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“‘'Lo, Red! How 'Bout That Job We Planned for This Week?”’ 


“Gotta Make it Next Week. I'm Bein’ Tried fer Grand Larceny This Week."’ 


Preble method. After a moment or two he 
shook his head. 

*‘T should say, Mr. Sears, that it was only 
a moderately successful reproduction.” 

“What!” This hoarsely from Chet 
Preble. 

The professor ignored the ejaculation, 
turning to Doc Sawyer. “Do you happen 
to have some denatured alcoho! handy? 
Ah! Thank you.” He saturated a woolen 
cloth, rubbed the time-yellowed top. “As I 
suspected. This wood has been treated in 
some way, probably with chemical fumes. 
See?"’ He pointed to a spot which had all 
the appearance of comparatively new pine. 

Preble, who had crowded to his side, 
snorted his dissent. 

“Tommyrot! Alcohol will do that te any 
kind of wood, no matter how old.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Mr. Prebie. 
But let's have a look at the drawer. That's 
the test of an old piece, you know-—the 
drawer. And this one—well, the chamfering 
is too smoothly done, for one thing. With a 
modern plane, I judge. Still, I may be mis- 
taken. And sometimes there's a signature. 
I wonder if —— Why, hello! Just a mo- 
ment.” 

He had taken a penknife from his pocket 
and was scraping away at the bottom. 

“Someone has filled this in with stick 
shellac,”” he commented. ‘‘It’s beginning 
to show, though. Here it is! Well, weil! 
I suppose this was meant for humor. Can 
you make it out, Mr. Sears?” 

Mr. Sears could. 

“It seems to be signed ‘A. Faker, 1925." 
Not such an early piece, then, as you 
thought, Preble. I’m afraid you've been 
taken in by some practical joker.” 

“Lemme see that drawer,” growled 
Preble. Having glanced at the thing, he 
threw it angrily from him. 

Mr. Sears raised his eyebrows and turned 
to Newton Rumley. “ Your decision, then, 
is that this is not a genuine Petard butter- 
fly?” 

“Oh, it’s a butterfly of some sort, and 
I've no doubt that it was meant to be a 
Petard. Perhaps it is. But I should say its 
market value was about ten doliars.” 

“In that case,”’ said Mr. Sears, “I think 
we will not tempt Mr. Preble to part with 
it. Shall we go?" 

Gazing stonily after them, Chet Preble 
stood for a full moment, being stared at in 
turn by his admirers, At last he asked 
throatily: ‘‘Doc, just what did you pay 
for that thing?” 

“Why, Chet, I agreed to pay exactly 
ninety-three for it. I must send the fellow 
a check too.” 

“Ay gorry!” exploded Joe Derry. 
‘Ninety-three! Dog-goned if that ain’t ore 
on you, Chet. Looks like that saphead pro- 
fessor had outsmarted you in the end; be 
dog-goned if it don’t.” 

And in the following chuckle, Chester 
Preble heard more than the expressed 
fickleness of a single follower. He knew 
how the tale would be spread, not only by 
the veering Joe-but by Doe Sawyer, by Hi 
Beales. It would reach his newly made 
friends in the City Club, be repeated on the 
streets, passed over the counzers in stures, 
whispered at church suppers, told at lodge 
meetings. Some female gossip would take 
it to Henrietta. He saw all the elaborate 
structure of his smartness tumbled in the 
dust, spat upon. For a small town knows 
no mercy, and smartness is a quality which 
even your best friends resent. It was the 
foundation upon which he had built, and 
now at a single blow it had crumbled. He 
might laugh off the incident for the time 
being, but it would follow him, haunt him. 

Yet he squared his shoulders, relighted 
his cigar, smiled sneeringly. 

“By a fool professor too!"’ he remarked 
bitterly. 

“And say, Chet,” asked Joe Derry, 
‘what the hell is a Petard anyway?” 

“That's another thing I ought to know, 
Joe, but don't.” 

And he left them to chuckle at wili. 

The Rumleys did not go flivver camping 
back to the Middle West. They went in a 
Pullmen — Drawing-room A. 








turned up—“‘retroussé,"”” George called it 
euphermistically. When I saw her at a later 
date I thought her mouth sulky, with lines 
about it that had not been begotten en- 
tirely by smiles. Her hands were well kept 
but plebeian, and her wrists were overlarge. 
I neted that her manners and her speech, 
though accurate enough, were cautious. 
She reminded me constantly of an amateur 
pianist performing a difficult but long- 
practiced concerto, 

“Tell me about yourself,” she began 
brightly, when food and drink had been 
ordered. “You're a Harvard boy, of 
course--I knew that the minute I saw you. 
I can always tell a Harvard boy. I don’t 
know why, but there's something different 
about them, I guess. They seem somehow 
like Finglishmen, don’t they, mother? 
Mother and I've often said so, haven't we, 
mother?" 

“Often!” agreed Mrs. Vivian heartily. 
“They're gentlemen—that’s what I always 
say—they’re gentlemen. And nobody's 
not a gentleman can fool Vonnie or me for a 
minute. We've been up against the other 
sort much too much—in Vonnie’s profes- 
sion, of course,” she added as a hasty after- 
thought. 

Mrs. Vivian, George reflected, had not 
quite the polish of her daughter; but she 
was such a very friendly soul, and he could 
not help liking what she said about Har- 
vard men. He wished Vonnie would not 
eali them Harvard boys. 

He admitted modestly that he attended 
Harvard and--far more difficult-—dis- 
claimed being anything more mature than a 
freshman. Immediately Vonnie besieged 
him with a cannonade of questions: 

“Do you know Bob East, the captain of 
the football team? No? Oh, I thought of 
course you would know him. I know him 
awfully well, He's a lovely boy, isn’t he, 
mother? 

“Do you know Jim North, the captain of 
the crew? You don't? How funny! He's 
just one perfect peach, isn’t he, mother? 

“Well, you vertainly know Jack South, 
the captain of the baseball team? What, 
you don’t know dear old Jack South? 
We're great pais, Jack and I, aren’t we, 
mother?” 

Poor George, as was quite natural, knew 
none of there celebrities of the senior class; 
but finally, desperate and con- 
acious that he was appearing 
to disadvantage, he blurted 
out, “I know Tom West, the 
captain of the lacrosse team, 
pretty well. Do you know 
him?” 

Vonnie wrinkied her brows 
and deliberated for a space 
before she aagid, “Tommy 
West? Tommy West? No, I 
don't think we know 
Tommy Weat, do we, 
mother?” 

My nephew 
breathed a sigh of 
relief. He, too, knew 
no Tommy West, 
and knew not a single 
one of the members 
of the lacrosse team, 

When they had ex- 
hausted the list of pos- 
sible mutual friends 
and it never occurred 
to mY nephew to 
doubt that Vonnie 
was intimate with the men 
she mentioned-——the con- 
versation switched to par- 
entage, and it was here 
that Mrs. Vivian entered 
magnificently into the 
arena, She had had three 
gin fizzes and her cheeks 
were fiushed and shiny and 
her hat was not quite 
straight and there was a 
glint in her eye She 
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delivered a monologue on the late Francis 
J. Vivian that might have served as a fu- 
neral eulogy. 

“A man of wonderful family, Mr. Cov- 
entry,” she said—‘‘simply wonderful fam- 
ily. The best in the country. And a club- 
man—avery prominentclubman. Belonged 
to all the best clubs all over the world. 
Lived right here in Boston, Mr. Coventry, 
but his work—engineering, y’ know— took 
him to every state in the Union. Traveled 
man, y’ know. Splendid breeding—’risto- 
erat to his finger tips, I always said. And 
yet, y’ know, Mr. Coventry”’—here she 
leaned forward and lowered her voice— “the 
loveliest man about the home y’ ever could 
imagine—a home-loving man, I always 
called him. Yes, Mr. Coventry, a home- 
loving man. And’’—her voice rose again— 
“a genius, Mr. Coventry—a genius in his 
perfession!”’ 

Vonnie, a little uneasy, interjected, ‘We 
are all very proud of father, but we mustn’t 
bore Mr. Coventry.” 

George protested that he was not bored, 
that on the contrary he was intensely in- 
terested in the late Mr. Francis J. Vivian. 

“He built skyscrapers and bridges and 
things, I suppose,”’ he said. 

Mrs, Vivian's fat arm described a circle 
that embraced not only skyscrapers and 
bridges but also, no doubt, the pyramids 
and the Colossus of Rhodes. 

“Everything!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Every- 
thing! All the big buildings in New York— 
he did ‘em. All the bridges—he did ’em. 
The Elevated railway~he did it. Did ’em 
all, Mr. Coventry. Monuments to his 
genius, that’s what they are. Monuments 
to his genius!”’ 

She was becoming a little tearful, and 
suggested another gin fizz. Vonnie frowned 
and bit her red lower lip with her impec- 
cable teeth. 

Then, determined to make the best of it, 
she smiled understandingly at George and 
whispered, ‘‘ Mother’s so funny! The least 
little bit of a drink goes straight to her 
head. Poor dear!” 
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This confidence immediately established 
a bond between Vonnie and George—a 
secret shared in common. 

“And what happened to him?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Vivian, rhetorically question- 
ing. ‘He was wasted—wasted! Killed by 
a dirty Spanish bullet at San Jewn. The 
flower of the country, Mr. Coventry, and 
he was sacrificed—cut off in his bloom—at 
San Jewn. Now tell me what you think of 
that!” 

She paused triumphantly, waiting per- 
haps to hear what my nephew thought of 
that, and then, when he voiced no opinion, 
applied herself to the most recent gin fizz. 

The hour was approaching midnight, and 
presently Vonnie signified her desire to go. 

“TI try so hard to keep fit,” she sighed. 
“I simply can’t stay up to ail hours of the 
night, like the other girls, and feel that I am 
doing justice to myself or to my career.” 
She stopped to laugh briefly. ‘I guess you 
think I’m a funny sort of a girl to be on the 
stage,’ she went on. “ Lots of people think 
so, because I suppose I’m different. I 
don’t drink or smoke, as ycu’ve noticed, 
and I don’t want you should think, Mr. 
Coventry, that I go out to supper with 
every man that asks me just because I went 
out with you. You won’t think so, will 
you?—because I'm not that kind at all, and 
I'd hate awfully to have you get any wrong 
ideas in your head about me.” 

George assured her that he understood 
perfectly, and that nobody could converse 
with her for a minute and not know that 
she was—well, different. He felt very 
chivalrous and protective toward her, and 
he resolved that he’d have her and her 
mother out to tea in his rooms in Randolph. 
Let people talk! She was just as decent a 
sort as any of those Beacon Street wash- 
outs. Besides, she was prettier and dressed 
far better. Before they parted he delivered 
the invitation. 

“T’ll show you around Cambridge,” he 
promised—‘‘ Memorial Hall and the glass 
flowers and everything, and then we’ll have 
tea at Randolph Hall and I'll ask a few of 
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the fellows in. What do you say to that? 
Tomorrow, eh? Let’s make it tomorrow. 
I'll come and get you.” 

Vonnie thought it would be awfully nice, 
and her mother finished her gin fizz and 
agreed. 

Denny Shea, still more or less sober, 
drove them to their small, immodest hotel. 
On the way my nephew ventured to touch 
Vonnie’s hand with his. 

She gave him a friendly little squeeze and 
said, ‘“‘ You're a nice boy, Mr. Coventry.” 

“Call me George, won’t you?” said my 
nephew. 

“George,” she whispered obediently, and 
his heart began to sing syncopatedly. 

Mrs. Vivian had all the earmarks of be- 
ing sound asleep. 
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GATHER that during the next two 

weeks my nephew came to take his in- 
fatuation seriously. He scarcely missed an 
evening at the theater, and his bill at 
Thurston’s must, in consequence, have 
been staggering. But he had other ex- 
penses—-flowers, candy, restaurant checks, 
and the inevitable Denny and his cab; and 
he spent many vain hours in jewelers’ shops 
searching for a diamond-and-sapphire 
bracelet for ninety dollars, which was all 
the cash he could afford. 

In Cambridge he assumed among his 
friends an air of complacent boredom. He 
let them understand that their silly little 
flirtations and their puerile adventures held 
no interest for a man who was experiencing 
the grande passion. When young Vandyck 
boasted of having met Miss Bessie McCoy, 
then playing in Puff, Paff, Pouf! my nephew 
viewed him with a cynical, disconcerting 
smile. His Vonnie was not yet a star, to be 
sure, but some day —— 

The tea that he gave in honor of Mrs. 
and Miss Vivian at Randolph Hali was not, 
in every way, a great success; and this, I 
imagine, was the fault of George himself. 
He invited four only of his most intimate 
friends—men whom he could depend on to 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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** Very Well, George; I Shan'’t Say a Word Until I've Taiked to Her—and Heard Her Taik. When is That to Be?" 
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has been Solved 


You may not consider that you have a 
First Aid problem. 
But sooner or later—at home—or while 











traveling—or at your place of 
work or business—the neces- 
sity for giving or receiving 
proper First Aid attention 
touches you or some one near 
you. 

Johnson & Johnson, pioneers 
and specialists in First Aid sup- 











Your druggist can supply 
you with the Housekit 
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plies, have recognized this. 
They have provided correct, convenient 
First Aid outfits for a variety of needs. 
Do you use them? 


In The Home—The Housekit 

Johnson's Housekit is a complete First 
Aid equipment that insures the correct 
dressing for any ordinary household 
emergency. 
Everything you need is included—from 
Red Cross Absorbent Cotton and other 
products famous for their quality wher- 
ever First Aid is practiced—even down 
to the safety pins. Together with a book 
of First Aid instructions, these articles 
are packed in a handsome wall cabinet of 
which the door lowers to form a shelf. 
You can buy refills as needed from your 
druggist and always guard against the 
dangers of infection. 


In a metal case are all the dressings 
necessary for immediate care of ordinary 
injuries. A First Aid Chart and Guide 
are included. 

Drop a Travelkit into your traveling 
bag—or coat pocket—or side pocket of 
your car—and be prepared. 


For Everybody—Band-Aid 


Band-Aid is the latest type of bandage. 
It combines a gauze pad to protect the 
minor wound, with adhesive plaster to 
hold the dressing in place. It can be ap- 
plied in ten seconds, making a perfectly 
fitting dressing far superior to the ordi- 
nary, clumsy, home-made bandage. 

Band-Aid is a home necessity, as well 
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as an essential for golfers, mo- 

torists, sportsmen, tourists, 

campers and all engaged in haz- 

ardous work. 

For Industries, Mines, Railroads 
and Offices 


First. Aid in industry is saving 














thousands of lives and protecting 
employees from the danger of infection 
that may follow any injury however 
small. At the same time it is effectively 
reducing the amount of time lost 
through accident. 


Johnson & Johnson supply especially 





For The Traveler— 
The Travelkit 
This is a First Aid 
pocket outfit especial- 
ly designed for the 
traveler, camper, fish- 

erman, and hunter. 








designed industrial 
First Aid Cabinets, in- 
cluding airplane out- 
fics, the efficiency and 
completeness of which 
havemade them stand- 
ard throughout the 
world. 








The price of Travelkit is $1.00 at your druggist’s 
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Band-Aid comes in a metal 
package. Price 25 cents 
at your drugaiit’s 











JOHNSON & JOHNSON, New Brunswick, N.}., U.S. A 
Please send me free sample of Band-Aid 


Send for a sample of Band-Aid free. Mail 
the coupon at the right to Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and a sample of this new First Aid -band- 
age will be sent you. 


Your Druggist is More than a Merchant 


Name 





Professional ethics guard the quality of what he 
sells you and insure a service that is ever reliable. 


JS 


City and State. 
(Please print name and address plainly) 
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THE RUG YOU WANT 


free book on interior 


close 25¢ and re cive s 


sevenile design—a fine 


ure. Address our sel 


Avenue, New York. 
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C76 make every Christmas merrie 


Add beauty to the home and you con- 
tribute happiness. Give a Mohawk- 
woven Rug and you furnish a source 
of new harmony, enjoyment and com- 
fort. Here is a gift that not only lasts 
the year round. Year in and year out 
a Mohawk-woven Rug will offer un- 
failing service, constantly recalling the 
thoughtfulness and good judgment of 


its giver. 


The wide variety of weaves, patterns, 
culors and sizes in which Mohawk- 
woven R can be secured makes 
them ideal for Christmas giving. They 
are designed to beautify the modern 
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interior—you will find several patterns 
exactly suited to the room yeu have 
in mind. 

Any Mohawk-woven Rug, whether 
a splendid Karnak Worsted Wilton, 
a soft luxurious Chenille, or a sturdy 
and attractive Axminster, Velvet or 
Tapestry, makes a gift in perfect taste, 
conforming to any Christmas budget. 
Satisfaction is assured when you give 
Mohawk Rugs. 


When Christmas shopping ask to be 


shown Mohawk-woven Rugs. Let ns 
send you the names of Mohawk dealers 
near you. 


MORAWIK CGIRPET MILLS tne. 


Amsterdam, New York 
WEAVERS OF THE FAMOUS KARNAK WORSTED WILTONS 


December i9, 1925 


IS MOHAWK WOVEN 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
do and say the right thing; men, in short, 
of wide experience and social aplomb—and 
he warned them very gravely that, although 
Miss Vivian was temporarily in the chorus, 
she was, nevertheless, a lady and just as 
well-born as they were. He hinted that his 
affection for her was of a quality far purer 
than they, in their ignorance, might sup- 


pose. 

“T’d invite my own sister to meet her,” 
he asserted, “‘if I had one.” 

In consequence, it was a stilted, ill-at- 
ease group of youths that sat in an awkward 
circle around Vonnie and ventured remarks 
on the climate or offered her more toast and 
marmalade. Even Mrs. Vivian, subdued 
no doubt by a daughterly rebuke for her 
conduct of the night before, was thoroughly 
sober and discreet. 

“What perfectly lovely rooms!” Vonnie 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You know, I think you boys 
are just simply spoiled to death, aren’t 
they, nother?” 

From George’s mission morris chair, she 
was able to identify his series of Fallowfield 
Hunt pictures, but she fell down rather 
badly on the reproduction of Sargent’s 
““Carmencity,”’ which I had given him. 

There was one thing, however, which she 
did to my nephew’s complete satisfaction — 
she called him repeatedly by his Christian 
name, and she gave the four hand-picked 
youths to understand that she and George 
were friends of long standing. And before 
he said good-by to her at her hotel, he ob- 
tained her promise to have supper again 
with him that evening. 

“Mother,” she said, with a meaning 
glance at that lady, “won't be able to come 
with us tonight, I’m afraid. She’s been 
complaining of a headache all day. But if 
you can stand just little me alone ——” 

He stood little her alone, not only that 
night but many subsequent nights. He 
promenaded her proudly in all the best how 
tels; he went so far as to wear a dinner coat 
every evening; he ran up a vast bill for ties, 
shirts and socks; he allowed an emissary 
of an expensive Boston tailor to measure 
him for a dazzling plaid suit which, when 
it had been delivered, he had not the cour- 
age to wear. 

One afternoon he hired an automobile 
and took her all the way to the Wayside 
Inn for tea. It was on that occasion that 
he asked her to marry him. I imagine that 
Vonnie had a good bit to do with it; for 
George assures me that, although he sin- 
cerely believed himself in love with her at 
the time, he had not until that day seriously 
contemplated proposal of marriage. Some 
grain of common sense, bequeathed to him 
at birth no doubt by his very practical 
father, had argued that it wouldn’t do. 

It might have been the racy air of spring, 
but my opinion is that it was more likely a 
deliberate resolve that caused Miss Vivian 
to unbend, for unbend she did. She, who 
until then had allowed my nephew only the 
most furtive of handclasps and the most 
transient of kisses, suddenly warmed to her 
work and amazed him with the brilliancy 
of her technic and the ardor of her per- 
formance. She swept him off his feet and, 
on one occasion, a teacup off the table. 

They were in a small room whizh the 
hospitable and clairvoyant landlord had 
allocated to them alone. It was spring, I 
repeat, and George, at least, was young; 
and Vonnie, at least, was beautiful. 

“You’re wonderful, Vonnie!”’ my nephew 

exclaimed. “I feel as if I’d never really 
known you before.” 
: She panted a little and murmured, “I’ve 
tried so hard not to show what I felt for 
you, Georgie boy.”’ In a saner moment he 
must have shuddered at “‘Georgie boy.” 
“T oughtn’t ever to have let you know, be- 
cause it’s only going to make everything 
harder for both of us. Everything is so 
hopeless —so —hopeless!’’ 

She seemed to be on the verge of tears, 
and my nephew was no man to stand by 
and see a sweet, innocent young girl suffer. 
What, he wanted to know, was hopeless? 
Why, he wanted to know, didn’t they have 
as much right as other people to be in love? 
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“Love,” he explained authoritatively, 
“is something over which we have no con- 
trol.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, her face in her hands, 
“but don’t you see that our love can’t lead 
to anything? You never could ——” 

She stopped and sent in a sob to bat for 
the rest of her sentence. 

“T never could what?” asked George. 

“You never could marry me!” 

Then George rose to dizzy heights. 
Marry her! He thundered that, of course 
he could marry her—could, and by heaven, 
would! What did she mean? 

She raised her head to tell him that she 
meant because she was only a chorus girl— 
“Your family will object.” 

“T have no family,” said George. “I 
have nothing but a guardian—my uncle— 
Uncle Foster.” That, of course, was I. 

This was cheering news to her, no doubt, 
but there remained, in her mind, a second 
very important factor to consider. 

“Oh!” she said; and then, with only an 
instant of hesitation, added, “‘ But, Georgie 
boy, he’ll cut you off without a penny. 
He'll stop your allowance if you marry 
me.” 

George was in a position to laugh that 
objection aside. 

“Why, Vonnie dearest, he can’t do any 
such thing! I have five thousand a year 
until I’m twenty-one, and then I come into 
the whole caboodle.” She smiled sadly. 

“You're such a funny boy, Georgie! 
You talk as though you were going to in- 
herit a million.” 

“Two,” answered George briefly, and 
put his arms around her, 

“My own Georgie boy!” she murmured, 
drawing him closer. 

Before they left the Wayside Inn she had 
shyly consented to be his. 
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T MUST have been on the following day 

that I received a telegram from my 
nephew announcing his engagement. He 
withheld the name of his prospective bride, 
but urged me to come to Boston and meet 
her. In as much as George had not kept me 
adequately posted on the ups and downs of 
his affaires de ceur, I quite naturally sup- 
posed that it was the manly little Back Bay 
girl that had at last accepted him. I knew 
nothing either against her or in her favor, 
but I did know that George was far too 
young to take any irrevocable step on the 
path to matrimony, A bachelor myself, I 
looked back and shuddered at my own nar- 
row escapes; and I reflected that while 
there is probably no one woman in the 
world without whom a man cannot live, 
there are at least a million rather than live 
with whom he would prefer to die. 

I arrived at the South Station in Boston 
a little after six o’clock. My nephew, very 
considerately, met me and had retained 
Denny Shea to drive us back to the Tou- 
raine. While I bathed and changed, George 
sat on my bed and told me all about it. 

“All I ask,” he concluded, “‘is that you 
don’t get prejudiced against Vonnie until 
you've met her and had a chance to see how 
fine a girl she is. She’s no more like the 
ordinary chorus girl than—than you are.” 

“Very well, George,” I said patiently, 
although I was inwardly much perturbed. 
“T shan’t say a word until I’ve talked to 
her—and heard her talk. When is that 
to be?” 

“T’ve two seats for the show tonight,” he 
explained, “and I’ve arranged for us to 
take her and Mrs. Vivian out to supper 
afterward. I’ve reserved a private room at 
one of the hotels so we can be quiet and— 
and sort of get to know one another. I 
ordered champagne,”’ he went on, patheti- 
cally, I thought, ‘because it makes things 
easier, and besides, I figured that this was 
an occasion more or less—announcement 
of my engagement, you know.” 

He was quite red in the face, poor boy, 
and I felt sorry for him when I saw that he 
realized how tawdry an engagement party 
this was to be. 

During dinner our conversation was awk- 
ward and carefully impersonal. I am sure 
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that both of us were glad when the time 
came to cross Tremont Street to the 
theater. 

“She comes on almost at once after the 
curtain goes up,” George informed me 
nervously. “‘The scene’s in Maxim's and 
she comes in and sits on the second high 
stool from the left, in front of the bar. I’ll 
point her out to you. She wears a red 
dress. You just wait—she’s wonderful!” 

I waited as advised, but I knew I should 
not share George’s enthusiasm. I am not, 
I think, bigoted; I have met, in my more or 
less remote youth, very charming ladies 
wasting their talents in the chorus; I have 
encountered wit and generosity and cheer- 
fulness under adversity, incased in the 
proverbial pink-silk tights. I have encoun- 
tered all these, I say, but, to quote the 
much-quoted Mr. Kipling, “There are 
other things besides, and I should leave 
this game alone.” Kipling was referring to 
horse racing, of course. However ——— 

The orchestra blared out something or 
other, the curtain rose on a glorified, un- 
recognizable Maxim’s, and presently my 
nephew nudged me. 

“There she is!” he said. ‘See, that’s 
Vonnie coming in now in red. Now she’s 
sitting down, second stool from the left. 
See her? That’s Vonnie!”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I see her. 
pretty, I think.” 

“‘She’s wonderful!’’ said my nephew, and 
relapsed into silence, the better to contem- 
plate her wonderfulness, no doubt. 

After the first act, George took me to the 
famous bar on Boylston Street, where he 
bought me a drink and presented me to 
Denny Shea. Denny seemed fairly drunk, 
but he assured my nephew that he wouldn’t 
take anything more and would be waiting 
for him with his cab as usual after the per- 
formance. 

“Denny,” I said before we left, “I don’t 
suppose you remember me. I’m Foster 
Coventry, of the class of '89. I remember 
you perfectly.” 

Denny stood off a pace and regarded me 
and a great light came over him, 

“Fosther Coventhry!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, I'll be domned! Shure as death, I 
rimimber ye, an’ why for should I not? 
Wasn’t it mesilf that let ye droive me cab 
all th’ way to Boston an’ ye dressed loike a 
bally girrul, that toime ye was runnin’ for 
th’ Dicky? Little Fosther Coventhry, is it? 
Well, I'll be domned! Here’s yere very 
foine health, Misther Coventhry, an’ may 
ye always kape out o’ jail.” 

I fled before he could fling his arms about 
me and embrace me. My nephew seemed 
amused. 

“‘T suppose you raised a good deal of hell 
in your day, Uncle Foster,” he observed. 

“Transient hell only,” I said; “nothing 
that stayed with us in later life.” 

“Oh,” he said vaguely, and fell silent. 

At the conclusion of The Pet of Paris, my 
nephew guided me to the stage entrance. 
In that miniature purgatory where all men 
must wait, George had by now come to oc- 
cupy a position of some prominence as the 
recognized and, so to speak, official waiter 
for Miss Vivian. The girls now were apt to 
toss him a cheerful “Hello!” on their way 
out, and Mr. Hawthorne, the comedian, 
had been known to nod and mutter ‘ Good 
night.” 

The wait seemed intolerably long and 
my gray hairs absurdly out of place. I had 
the guilty feeling that, by those of the com- 
pany who passed me, I was looked upon 
scornfully as a lecherous old satyr. I was 
on the point of retreating to the obscurity 
of Denny’s cab, when Vonnie and her 
mother came clanging down the stairway. 

The introductions and salutations having 
been accomplished according to the rules of 
the Book of Etiquette, we squeezed into 
Denny’s cab and were driven laboriously 
to the hotel, which abounded in private 
dining rooms. Denny was, as usual, in- 
structed to return for us at midnight. He 
was far from sober, I noted, and as I entered 
the revolving door I looked back and saw 
him with a pint bottle of something applied 
to his mouth. 


She’s very 
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My nephew had ordered a rather elab- 
orate supper, with two bottles of cham- 
pagne, cocktails and liqueurs, and I re- 
flected rather apprehensively that before 
the evening was over the rules of the Book 
of Etiquette might well be outraged. 

At first everything went stiffly but 
smoothly. Vonnie, in the accurate, cau- 
tious manner that I have noted before, laid 
herself out to be charming; but beneath 
her apparent friendliness I detected an 
undertone of defiance. She could not help 
being aware that I was not on her side. 

“Let’s you and I be frank, Mr. Coven- 
try,” she said. “You know that this en- 
gagement is a shock to you, isn’t it? No, 
don’t deny it—I can understand it so weil.” 

I had made no move toward denying it. 

“It was, of course, very sudden and un- 
expected,” I said. 

“Yes,” she agreed—‘“that too. But 
what hurts you most, I’m sure, is that I'ma 
chorus girl, and you've got no use for chorus 
girls in the Coventry family. Am't I right?” 

“My nephew assures me,” I replied, 
“that the Vivian family can hold up its 
head with the Coventrys, or anybody else, 
for that matter.” 

“And they can, too,” said Mrs. Vivian. 
“If George told you that, he told you the 
truth. My late husband was a 'ristocrat to 
his fingers tips, Mr. Coventry.” 

“I’m sure of it,” I said. 

“It’s not quite that I mean, mother,” 
Vonnie said a little impatiently. “‘What 
I’m trying to tell Mr. Coventry is that I 
don’t think a girl's profession ought to be 
held up against her. It’s the girl herself 
that counts.” 

“Of course it is!" exclaimed George 
vehemently. ‘And Vonnie’d be a brick in 
any walk of life!"’ 

“She's not like the others, thank God!" 
said Mrs. Vivian picusly, and reached be- 
hind her to take a second cocktail from the 
serving table. “ Vonnie’s straight and pure 
and clean, she is, as I, her mother, ought to 
know, thank God!" 

“Mother, please!” protested Vonnie, 
trying in vain for a maiden’s blush. She 
applied herself, with head lowered, to her 
lobster, not forgetting to raise and crook 
her little finger in very convincing fashion. 
George was busy opening champagne and 
it devolved upon me, I saw, to say some- 
thing. 

“ Please don’t think,”’ I murmured, “ that 
I need to be won over. I have no reason to 
oppose your marriage and I have but one 
suggestion to make—that is that George 
waits until he is twenty-one. At present he 
is far tuo young, and what, after all, are 
three years to wait when, as is the case with 
you two children, your love is undying?” 

Before she could veil her eves with her 
ever-industrious lashes, she fave me a 
venomous look. From that moment [ am 
convinced that she hated me. 

“Rot!” cried George, and pulled the 
cork. “That's the way old people always 
talk. It’s always wait, wait, wait. You 
waited, didn’t you, Uncle Foster, and just 
see where you are!” 

“I do see where I am," I answered com- 
placently. ‘I’m an extremely contented 
bachelor.” 

“Shame!” put in Mrs. Vivian coyly. “If 
all men felt like you, what'd the race come 
to, I'd like to know? Where'd all! the little 
kiddies be?”’ 

“All men, Mrs. Vivian,” I pointed out, 
“have not my self-control. They've not the 
patience to wait.” 

“Or, maybe,” suggested Vonnie tartly, 
“they've got more blood in their veins,” 

“ Apoplectic,” I said, and satisfied that 
I had made my position clear to Vonnie, at 
any rate, I earnestly strove to turn the talk 
into pleasanter channels. In this effort I 
was greatly aided by Mrs. Vivian, who, as 
she confided to me over her champagne 
glass, didn’t like to see a party get too 
serious. 

“Champagne,” she assorted, “wasn’t 
made to be glum on.” 

Vonnie, I noticed, drank very sparingly. 
She, at least, I conjectured, was on her 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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ILHOUETTES and 
waistlines may 
change with every sea- 
son, but the small foot 
is the smart ideal the year around. 


These are days when a woman need 
admit few obstacles in the way of achiev- 
ing smartness. There is a gratifying lati- 
tude in the current fashions. And least 
of all need she worry about the size of 
her foot. If it is larger than the ideal 
she can select from the smartest foot- 
wear the shoe that gives it all 
the advantage of looking small 
and trim. 


Because the smart shoes 
are made of Vici kid 


(Do youenvy the woman 
with a smartly small foot ? 
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of shoe—the line and pattern of it, and 
most of all, the material of which it is 
made. And this season’s smartest 
models are offered in Vici kid, the rich 
leather that makes the foot look small. 


Vici kid could hold its place in the foot- 
wear modes by virtue of its wide range 
of colors, accurately reflecting the pre- 
vailing costume and hosiery shades. Or 
by the grace and richness it brings to 
each new line and pattern. But greater 
even than these contributions to foot- 
wear smartness is the fact that 
it subtracts from the apparent 
size of the foot. 


Let this trade mark 
be your guide 
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A good example of the mode in straps 
as applied to the general purpose 
shoe. In this case an espécially 
smart effect is achieved in Sudan 
beige) Vici kid with straps and 
heel of a contrasting shade, such 
as Cochin Vici 
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The cross-strap treatment gives a 
particularly graceful rance to 
the foot and ankle. This typical 
model is offered in contrasting 
shades of Vici kid, such as Cara- 
mel trimmed with Cochin. 


Look for the Vici kid trade 
mark inside the new models 
offered in the leading stores. It 
has been placed there to assure 
you of leather quality, color 
accuracy and _style-rightness. 


Every smart footthat you notice — 
and envy is not as small as it At . 
oncicare toy be, Mhenameber thi ALOR FOI 
appears to be. Remember this Jy 

rhe > ing this mark — the Vici kid 
when you are buying shoes. ths: aotal: ested 
The size of the shoe you wea shoe of your choice. There 
is not so important as the kind 


is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
: PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agenes: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid’#« 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











This model is a distinctive interpre- 
tation of the popular step-in pump. 
Ie is extremely smart in the Cran- 


bertg or the Cocoa shades of Vici kid. 








(Continued from Page 131) 
guard; and this calculating caution of hers 
I held against her. I should have preferred 
to see her natural, relaxed, her very self. I 
have no doubt that thus she would have 
been more likable. 

She sat almost silent, half angry, half 
sulky, and when she did vouchsafe a re- 
mark it was in a shrill, forced voice and ac- 
companied by a hard and unenthusiastic 
laugh. George, I could perceive, was dis- 
turbed by her attitude, was apprehensive 
of the impression she was creating on me. 
His eyes pleaded with her for a little more 
geniality, a little unbending, but they met 
with no response. Once or twice she said 
something impatiently to him in a low 
voice; once or twice she quite conspicu- 
ously frowned on him. I judged that she 
was preparing to bully him when they 
should be alone. Wretched boy! I, too, in 
his position, would, I think, have drunk too 
much champagne. 

Conversation limped along _half- 
heartedly, Mrs. Vivian contributing ram- 
bling monologues on her husband’s social 
prominence and on her daughter’s purity. 

At midnight the waiter came to an- 
nounce that Denny Shea and his cab were 
waiting for us. 

“All right,”’ said Geczge. ‘Tell him to 
keep on waiting. The party’s just begun.” 

**Excuse me, sir,”’ said the waiter, “but 
I think I'd ought to tel! you he’s a little bit 
drunk.” 

“Bully for him!”’ said George recklessly, 
and he attacked the second bottle of cham- 
pagne. He was determined, I judged, to 
make a go of what so far was not a success- 
ful entertainment. 

Endeavoring to assist him, I managed to 
get a smile out of Vonnie and rather up- 
roarious laughter from Mrs. Vivian. I have 
never before tried so hard to bescintillating. 
I suppose I must have scintillated for ten 
minutes before the waiter returned with 
disquieting words. 

‘*Excuse me, sir, but your cabman says 
he won’t wait no longer, and he wants to be 
paid and he says you already owe him 
twelve dollars and he’s getting hard to 
handle, sir.”’ 

“All right,” said George cheerfully. 
“You tell him we’ll get another cab and he 
can go straight to hell.’’ The waiter hesi- 
tated. 

“I’m afraid he won’t be willing to do 
that, sir,’ he said. “‘He seems like an ob- 
stinate sort.” 

“Better pay him off, George,’ I recom- 
mended, loath to risk any more unpleas- 
antness. 

“Pay him off nothing!’’ my nephew ex- 
claimed. ‘‘The old rascal owes me twenty- 
five dollars now on a five-to-one shot I hit 
at Belmont last, week. If he won’t pay 
when his book loses, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t take it out in cab fares.” 

“The boy’s right,”’ said Mrs. Vivian sen- 
tentiously. And then she added, ‘Any 
jury’d acquit you, George.” 

The waiter, still dubious, withdrew, but 
George continued to explain his injured 
innocence. 

“Why,” he said, “he’s nothing but a 
robber—one of those friendly sort of rob- 
bers, don’t you know. Slap you on your 
back with one hand and reach for your 
watch with the other. The nerve of him, 
saying I owe him twelve dollars, when as a 
matter of fact he owes me twenty-five 
minus twelve.” 
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“Thirteen,”” prompted Mrs. Vivian. 
“That makes thirteen.” 

“Why do you patronize him, George?” 
asked Vonnie. “‘Aren’t you rather foolish 
to bet on the races with a man you know 
won't pay you if you win?” 

“Oh, well,”’ said my nephew tolerantly, 
**we all know Denny Shea.”’ 

At that a strange thing happened— 
Vonnie and her mother both cried “Who?” 
at the same time. 

“Denny Shea,” repeated George. 

There was an instant of silence, during 
which I caught Vonnie and her mother ex- 
changing startled glances; and Mrs. Vivian, 
not quite inaudibly, said, ‘My God!” 

After that things happened almost all at 
once, and, accordingly, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to set them down in a consecutive and 
comprehensible manner. The great dra- 
matic scenes of life are, I think, brief but 
full to flowing over, and in them there is 
usually to be found, peering in perhaps 
from the wings of the stage, that kill-joy 
of those who take their drama earnestly and 
prayerfully—the ludicrous. In this scene 
of poor George’s, the ludicrous stamped 
right out onto the stage and clamored for 
the spotlight, while minor little tragedies 
were being acted out, poignant enough, but 
well-nigh unnoticed in the surrounding 
obscurity. 

First there came the sound of angry 
voices from the corridor; then the voices 
ceased and in their place came the ominous 
stampings and gruntings and thrashing 
about of limbs indicative of a struggle; 
then, triumphant as chanticleer at dawn, 
the cry, “Ye wud, wud yez, ye poor, ig- 
norant wurrums!"” Then, amazingly and 
inexplicably, the staccato snapping of a 
whip. And then Denny Shea, ardent from 
battle and rejoicing in his strength, lurched 
through the door into the room. 

I repeat that I am somewhat at a joss 
here to describe precisely what we did 
while Denny stooped to turn the key in the 
lock behind him. 

George, I know, sprang up and yelled, 
“Hi, you, what the devil!”’ Vonnie, as I 
remember it, turned her back and said 
nothing. Mrs. Vivian addressed some ap- 
peal or other to the Deity, and I—well, 
I think that I fumbled in my pocket seek- 
ing for a twenty-dollar bill with which to 
pacify the intruder. But Denny, his bat- 
tered whip clutched tightly in one hand, 
turned to face us with a sly, drunken grin 
splitting his purple face. 

“Shure,” he said, ‘here be th’ par-rty 
I’ve been sthrugglin’ to fine! Little Misther 
Georgie an’ his uncle, little Misther Fosther 
Coventry, and—God bless me soul! I’ll be 
foriver domned if it ain’t Maggie hersilf!" 

I sat, fascinated, speechless, while he 
tried to focus his bloodshot little blue eyes 
on the features of Mrs. Vivian. He ad- 
vanced a pace toward her, craning his short 
thick neck. As he advanced, Mrs. Vivian 
shrieked and recoiled. 

“Get away! Get away from me, you 
filthy, disgusting creature! Oh!”’ 

He nodded his head, satisfied. 

“Shure,” he said, “now I know it’s 
Maggie. No wan but hersilf has lungs loike 
a domned pair o’ bellows. An’ phwat 
moight th’ other young lady be loike? 
’T will break poor old Denny’s heart if he 
foinds his woife, an’ his daughter be not 
with her.” 

He side-stepped solemnly around in a 
circle and peered into Vonnie’s white, 
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sneering face. She raised her head to look 
him in the eyes. 

“Who are you?”’ she asked. 
before we call the police!” 

He regarded her, shrewdly smiling, and 
shook his head sadly. 

“Hark to her,” he said—“ hark to little 
Rosie, me only daughther, askin’ who her 
own father is! Gintlemen, it brings th’ tares 
to me eyes and th’ sobs to me throat. An’ 
to think thot all these noights I’ve been 
drivin’ me own woife an’ child around the 
black strates o’ the city an’ niver knew it 
till now. Faith, it do go to be showin’ thot 
wimmin all look th’ same in th’ dark.” 

George moved over in a sort of daze and 
laid his hand sternly on Denny's shoulder. 

“Get right out of this room, do you 
hear?—or I'll put you out. And if I have to 
do that, I warn you, you'll go to jail.” 

Denny drew away, on his guard. I could 
see that he had sobered off considerably. I 
wondered if I had a fifty-dollar bill to give 
him and, if so, would it be enough. I be- 
lieved, you see, that he was telling the ab- 
solute truth—believed that Mrs. Vivian was 
his wife and Vonnie his daughter. 

“Ye wudn’t be afther breakin’ up a fam- 
ily rayunion, George?”’ he protested. 
“Shure an’ it’s foive long years since me 
Maggie an’ me little Rosie here run away 
from me.” 

“You're a liar, Denny Shea!” cried Mrs. 
Vivian, and immediately realizing how in- 
criminating the gentle observation was, 
clapped her hand to her mouth. 

Vonnie looked at her with superb con- 
tempt, sighed and said softly but distinctly, 
“You poor fool!” 

“Maggie was always thot,” agreed 
Denny. 

Quietly and disdainfully Vonnie began to 
collect her belongings—her cloak, her 
gloves, her bag. She delayed a moment, 
coolly to powder her face and to touch up 
her lips. 

“Well,” she said, studying her artistry 
in a small round mirror, “I guess that’s 
about all for tonight. I resign. Oh, yes, 
he’s my father, right enough. See ‘him? 
That's the prominent clubman mother was 
telling you about!” 

I could not, I confess, resist turning my 
eyes to the prominent clubman. There he 
stood, whip in hand, redolent of rye, bat- 
tered silk hat aslant above his mottled, un- 


shaven face, a little frightened at the havoc | 
he had created and a little pleased that he | 
With Mrs. | 
Vivian's description of her husband fresh | %& 


had been able to create it. 


in my mind, it is small wonder that from 
that moment I viewed the situation gayly. 

“Everything that I am,” continued 
Vonnie ironically, “‘I owe to my parents, 
George. But you must admit it’s pretty 
tough, just when you think you’ve shaken 


father for good and all, to find that he’s | 


driving you around in his hack.” She 


raised her hand, kissed the back of it, blew | 
on it twice and said, ‘‘Good-by, two mil- | 
lions! Good-by, Georgie boy.’’ Then she | 


gathered up her mother. 
poor lemon,” she urged. 
stuff—the act’s over. Good night, gentle- 
men—no, don’t bother to escort us. 
Father, I’m sure, will drive us home.” 

Somehow or other, while George and I 
stood sheepishly aside, she got those pre- 
posterous parents of hers out of the room; 
and as the door closed behind her, I re- 
flected that nothing so became her as her 
end. 


“Come on, you 
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Corns 





Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights, In- 
stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 
“hard-skin” calluses on bottom of feet. 
Just get a bottle of “Freezone” at any 
drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Apply NO-BLUR on your windshicid 
every ex months and you are always 
ready for Jupiter Pluviue. Whether 
»ring showers or drenching downpours 
No- LU assures perfect visien 
throm h the ENTIRE windshield 
BLUR R is absolutely transparent 
pe ere be seen on your windshield, Une 
application laste six monthe—-will not 
wear or wash of ven though your 
car is equipped with a mechanicel 
windshield wiper you will welcome the andes 
safety and convenience d being able i 
clearly through the Wo Te windshictd inete nity | 
a scant semi-circle. NO-BLUR cores ox pate ete 
with cloths for applying. At your ac ¥ 
dealers or sent postpaid to any a Adsen oe mre 
ceipt of $1.00. The best dollar you ever spent 
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“You could do with some,” she replied. 

“Must I?” 

“You must.” 

“I'm terribly busy,” he protested. 

“You're always terribly busy. But just 
the same, you are to meet Mr. Heath at the 
first tee at four.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. Pennington 
with resignation, “if you say so.” 

At quarter to four he was reaching for 
his hat when Lyle Keever came into the 
office, a sheaf of papers in his hands, con- 
centration on his brow. 

“Sorry, Alexander,” said Mr. Keever. 
“T know you have a golf date. But I must 
take a few minutes of your time to get the 
details of this big shipment to the Coast 
straightened out. I'm afraid it can’t wait. 
I'd handle it myself but I need your help. 
It shouldn't take long.” 

Mr. Pennington put his hat back on the 
peg. 
“Miss Birch,” he called, “‘ please phone 
Mr. Heath that I'll be a bit late.” 

“Now, Mr. Pennington ——” she began. 

“Sorry, Miss Birch,” he said. “Im- 
portant shipment to the Coast. Have to 
help Mr. Keever with it for a few minutes.” 

“Oh,” said Mise Birch, “I know about 
that shipment. Tomorrow would be time 
enougk.”’ 

Mr. Keever favored her with his best 
smile, 

“Perhaps,” he said gentiy, “I am a bet- 
ter judge of that than you, Miss Birch. . . . 
Now, Alexander, the difficulty is this: We 
agreed to ship on the fifteenth ——” 

Mr. Keever plunged into an intricate 
problem involving bills of lading. It was 
well past six when Alexander Pennington 
found the solution. 

“Better go home now, Alexander,” ad- 
vised Mr, Keever. “You look all fagged 
out. Get a nap before dinner.” 

““T do feel a trifle all in,” admitted Mr. 
Pennington. “Think I'll run in town to a 
concert tonight. They're playing Stravin- 
sky’s Fire Bird. Music always sets me up.” 

Mr. Keever sighed. 

“IT thought,” he said, “that tonight I was 
te come to your house to go over that tire 
matter with you. The last batch of rubber 
was below our standard, you know. We 
must do something about it rather soon. 
Of course, if you don't want me to 
come —-~—"" 

“Oh, that’s ao,” said Mr. Pennington. 
“Well, all right. Nine o’clock then.” 

There was spring in Mr. Lyle Keever’s 
step when, a month later, he came into Mr. 
Pennington's office. Alexander Pennington 
was not looking well. He had lost color. 
His eyes seemed duller. 

“Feeling any better today, Alexander?” 
queried Mr. Keever, 

“No,” said Alexander Pennington, for 
him, curtly. 

“T was afraid not,” said Mr. Keever. He 
took a seat close to Mr. Pennington’s broad 
desk. His manner was as grave as a coro- 
ner’s at an inquest. “Alexander,” he said, 
“T had a talk with Doctor Trask last night.” 

“Yes? What about?” 

“You,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Realiy? What did he say?” 

“First, let me ask you this: 
confidence in Doctor Trask?”’ 


Have you 


“Why, yes,” answered Mr. Pennington. 
“ For a young man, he seems to have an old 
head.” 

“He was considered the best man in Chi- 
cago,” said Mr. Keever. “That's why I 
asked him to come on here tosee you. Your 
doctor, Van Buren, is a nice old fellow; but 
in medicine, as in most things, one has to 
keep up-to-date. Believe me, Alexander, 
Doctor Trask knows what he is talking 
about.”’ 

“Bit of a pessimist, though,” suggested 
Mr. Pennington. 

“He doesn’t kid his patients along, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Well,” asked Alexander Pennington, 
“what did he say about me?” 

“It’s rather serious,” said Mr. Keever. 
“I’m going to tell you straight out.” Mr. 
Keever squared his shoulders, as a man does 
when he has a difficult and highly unpleas- 
ant duty to perform. “ Doctor Trask said, 
Alexander, that the only way you can 
escape # breakdown is to get a good long 
rest far away from work and worry.” 

“Retire?”’ Mr. Pennington groaned. 

** Alexander,” said Mr, Keever earnestly, 
“you know I look upon you as—well, al- 
most as a father. What [ am going to say is 
for your own good. You're a sick man. 
You're too game to admit it. Indeed, you 
may not even realize it. But I can see it. 
Doctor Trask can see it. Your one chance, 
if you want to stay on earth, is to quit 
work, and quit it soon. Look here.” 

Mr. Keever produced a colorful booklet 
which set forth the fact that the S. 8S. 
Luxurian was shortly to depart for a cruise 
around the world. Mr. Pennington eyed 
it without enthusiasm. Mr. Keever read 
from it: 

“*Cuba, Panama Canal, Hawaii, Tokio, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Java, Calcutta, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, Paris—long 
stop-overs. Everything first class. The 
ideal way for a tired business man to rest.’ 
Well, Alexander, what do you say?” 

“I'd rather stay right here,” said Mr. 
Pennington. 

Great gravity was in Mr. Keever’s man- 
ner as he said, ‘No, Alexander, don’t try 
to buck Fate. You've done your share of 
work. Now is the time to retire. Doctor 
Trask strongly advises that when you come 
back from the trip you get yourself a nice 
quiet place in Florida, where the climate is 
mild and you can have your garden and golf 
and music.” 

“In short,” said Mr. Pennington mo- 
rosely, ‘the scrap heap for me.” 

“Not at all,” Mr. Keever assured him 
hastily. “You'll have time to play. If you 
stay here and work you will go on the scrap 
heap for keeps.” 

“But,” said Mr. Pennington, “what 
about the business?” 

“Alexander,” said Mr. Keever, “the 
time has come when you can leave the 
business to others. You knew that time 
would come sooner or later. It has come 
sooner than you or any of us expected. You 
know me and trust me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Lyle,”’ said Alexander Pennington 
wearily, “I do.” 

“You know,” pursued Mr. Keever, “that 
I can and will carry on the business just as 
you would wish it carried on. When my 


time comes to retire, I’ll have trained my 
son Pennington to take my place. The 
Pennington tradition will go on.” 

“That’s what I care most about,” said 
Alexander Pennington. 

“Well, then, leave everything to me. 
I'll arrange all the details,” said Mr. 
Keever. Then, in a casual tone, he added, 
“Of course I'll need full power of attorney.” 

“I suppose so,” said Alexander Penning- 
ton. “Lyle, I’m afraid you and Doctor 
Trask are right. I’d better retire while 
I can.” 

“That's sense,” said Mr. Keever heartily. 
“T’ll draw up the papers right away.” 

“All right,” said Alexander Pennington. 
As he left the office Mr. Pennington called 
to him, ‘“‘There’s one thing you must do.” 

“ Anything you say, Alexander.” 

“You must always see that Miss Birch 
has a place with us.” 

“Certainly,” promised Mr. Keever. “ We 
couldn’t get along without Miss Birch.” 


When the S. S. Luxurian slipped out into 
New York harbor on the first leg of its 
cruise round the world, on the deck in a 
steamer chair, his cap pulled down over his 
eyes, lay a sick man. At that moment 
Alexander Pennington was not thinking 
of his parting with Lyle Keever, in the 
course of which Mr. Keever had been 
greatly moved and had assured Mr. Pen- 
nington for the sixth time that the business 
would be carried on with credit to all of 
them. Alexander Pennington was thinking 
how curiously Miss Amy Birch had be- 
haved when he said good-by to her on the 
pier. She had not been her usual bright, 
competent self at all. There had been a 
redness about her eyes which powder had 
not entirely concealed. Her voice had been 
shaky; and, he remembered, the last thing 
he had seen as the liner slid away from its 
moorings was Miss Amy Birch at the tip 
end of the pier, waving her handkerchief to 
him; and even from his place on the prom- 
enade deck he could see that she was cry- 
ing. 

By the strict orders of Doctor Trask, 
Alexander Pennington received no business 
mail during his trip. With mild pieasure 
he did his sight-seeing. Perhaps the thing 
that interested him most were the jinriki- 
shas in Japan. They made him homesick. 
When the S. S. Luxurian, after its long trip, 
nosed its way back into its New York slip, 
Alexander Pennington was lying in his 
steamer chair, his cap pulled down over 
his eyes, and his eyes seemed no brighter, 
his spirit no more elevated than when the 
liner had left. As the ship neared the dock, 
the other passengers crowded to the rails. 
They waved frantically te husbands, wives, 
children. They were waved at. Alexander 
Pennington didn’t crowd to the rail. There 
wasn’t anybody there for him to wave to. 

Lyle Keever was on the pier to meet him, 
smiling, dapper, energetic; and with Mr. 
Keever was Doctor Trask. They greeted 
him with an almost melancholy cordiality. 

Almost his first question was, ‘ How is 
Miss Birch?” 

“Well, I think,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Miss Birch,” said Mr. Keever, “is not 
with us any more.” 


“But you agreed ——” began Alexander 
Pennington. 

In accents of regret, Mr. Keever said, 
“She insisted on resigning. I tried to dis- 
suade her, didn’t I, Trask?” 

The doctor nodded his professional Van- 
dyke. 

“She led me to believe,” said Mr. Keever, 
“that she had a better position in view. 
Could I stand in her way?” 

“TI suppose not,” said Alexander Pen- 
nington. ‘“How’s Cyprian?” 

“ As fit as a Pennington Perambulator,” 
said Mr. Keever. “He’s in Florida now, 
getting your new home in order. A per- 
fectly corking place, isn’t it, Trask?”’ 

Doctor Trask said that, indeed, it was 
all of that. 

“And the business?” questioned Mr. 
Pennington. 

“Never better.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. Shall we start 
for the works at once?” Mr. Penning:on 
asked eagerly. 

Mr. Keever looked at Doctor Trask and 
Doctor Trask looked at Mr. Keever. The 
doctor felt Mr. Pennington’s pulse, listened 
to his heart and then wagged a solemn 
head. 

“I’m afraid,” said Doctor Trask, “that 
I must forbid it. You are not a well man, 
Mr. Pennington. The trip, I regret to 
note, has not done you as much good as I 
hoped it would.” 

“Nothing to do but rest,” muttered Mr. 
Pennington. Then—‘I don’t see how it 
would hurt me to go out and take a look 
around the works.” 

Doctor Trask compressed his lips omi- 
nously. 

“Mr. Pennington,” he said—and no jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court ever spoke in 
weightier tones—‘“‘in questions of health a 
wise man takes the expert advice of his 
physician. When I agreed to take your 
case, you agreed to do as I advised. Am I 
right?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“IT know you, Mr. Pennington,” went on 
Doctor Trask. ‘Once you get out to the 
plant, ro mere visit will content you. You'll 
want to pitch in. We wouldn’t be able to 
tear you away for days. No, as your phy- 
sician I cannot permit it.” 

“But what’s the matter with me?”’ Mr. 
Pennington asked. 

“The great American disease—business 
fever,’’ Doctor Trask told him. “If you 
were to have a relapse now, it might—in- 
deed it would—prove fatal. Complete 
retirement, sir, is your one hope. Now 
this is what you must do: There is a 
drawing-room reserved for you on the 
express to Florida this afternoon; take it; 
read yourself to sleep; sleep all the way to 
Miami. Cyprian will meet you there and 
take you to your new home. You'll like it, 
I think. I selected it myself, Take it easy 
there. Don’t worry. Play. Forget busi- 
ness.”” 

“Humph!”’ said Alexander Pennington. 
“Sounds simple. Wish it could be done.” 

“It must be done,” said the doctor. 

“I’m afraid, Alexander,” said Mr. 
Keever, his face a study in acute regret, 
“that Doctor Trask is right.” 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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To start something— 


say it an paper 


N order goes forth on a printed form, and great 

machines whirr into action. The movements 

of trains and ships, merchandise and money origi- 

nate in printed forms. You write your instructions 

on printed forms and thus become a score of men in 
a score of different places at the same time. 


The efficiency and speed of modern business are 
made possible by printed forms. Such seemingly 
humdrum things as bills of lading, letterheads, 
shipping tickets, order blanks, requisitions, perform 
deeds no less wonderful than the Magic Carpet 
that transported Prince Houssain. 


So important are printed forms that the paper 
on which they are printed should be selected with 
great care. Thousands of business men, from 
the small storekeeper to the purchasing agent 


of the great corporation, use Hammermill Bond. 


Hammermill Bond has the strength, the surface, 
the variety of colors (twelve colors and white) 
suitable for printed forms. Itis dependably uniform 
—a standardized bond paper. 


And, what is vitally important, Hammermill 
Bond is available through any printer. In fact, 
many printers carry an emergency supply in their 
own shops, and recommend Hammermill Bond be- 
cause they know just what they are getting, and that 
what they are recommending is suitable for the job. 


We should like to send you, without charge, the 
Hammermill Bond Working Kit, a selection of 
paper samples. Please let us know the nature of 
your business, 


HAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erte, Pa. 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 
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The Utility Business Paper 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger Sheets and Business Forms 
made of Hammermill Ledger. Hammermill Ledger is made in the same mill 
as Hammermill Bond and with the sarie high standard of quality and uniformity. 
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The HUMPHREY 


One of the many advantages of the 
Humphrey Radiantfire is the fact that 
you can turn it on or off at will. Con- 
sequently as a auxiliary heater it is a 
genuine fuel saver. Another great 
advantage is its freedom from dust 
and dirt. 


But the fundamental reason why the 
Humphrey Radiantfire has found 
favor in nearly one million American 
homes and is recommended and used 
by doctors is the principle on which 
it operates. Its heat is exactly like heat 


There is only one genuine Humphrey Radiantfire, It will 
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from the sun—rays that radiate 
through the room, warming the solid 
objects, but leaving the air pure, cool 
and refreshing. 


Special emphasis has been placed on 
ap earance. The period and port- 

e models harmonize with the sur- 
roundings of the most beautiful 
rooms, Your Gas Company or your 
Dealer will gladly explain to you why 
the Humphrey Radiantfire is unsur- 
passed for comfort, convenience, 
wholesomeness and economy. 


you to insist upon that trade-mark 


instead of accepting an imitation. Models range in price from $18.00 up. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


@ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 135 BLUXOME STREET 
CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 


December 19, 1925 




















Radiant rayslike light rayscan- 
not be turned aside, nor can 
they go up the chimney. They 
come steadily forward warm- 
ing, not the air, but only ob- 
jects with which they come in 
contact. They keep you warm, 
and at the same time set the 
air in motion and provide per- 
fect circulation and ventilation. 
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“T could just go out and walk through 
the plant once, couldn’t I?” asked Alex- 
ander Pennington hopefully. 

“No,” said Doctor Trask. 

“No,” said Mr. Keever. 

“Well, I could drive by in a car, and not 
even get out.” 

“No,” said Doctor Trask. 

“Sorry, Alexander,” said Mr. Keever. 
“T’m thinking only of your own good.” 


Alexander Pennington had finished wa- 
tering the flowers in the garden of his place 
near Miami. He had been there a week. 
It was a perfect spot, quiet, mild. He 
stood, watering pot in hand, and sighed. 

“‘Innocuous desuetude,” he said. 

Cyprian looked up from his weeding. 

“What say, Mr. Pennington?” 

“Never mind,” said Alexander Penning- 
ton, and, turning, went slowly into the 
house. The mail must have come. What 
of it? There had been a time when every 
mail was an adventure to him, That time 
was gone. He examined what the postman 
had left—real-estate prospectuses mostly. 
Then he made a sound that closely resem- 
bled “What the devil?” 

His eye had been pulled to a big envelope 
that stood out like a burning haystack on a 
dark night. It was vivid yellow, and on it 
was the drawing of a man with a low- 
comedy face, and this man was shouting 
crimson words through a megaphone. It 
was the words that held Alexander Pen- 
nington with a dreadful fascination. For 
the red letters screamed: 


“BOYS, Get Aboard the PENNINGTON 
Band Wagon!!!” 


He ripped open the envelope. Then he 
knew that that sudden sharp fear he had 
felt was realized. It was the new catalogue 
of the Pennington works. 

Now in the past it had been the custom 
of the Pennington works to issue annually 
a modest brown booklet, as dignified as the 
catalogue of a university, containing simply 
half-tone photographs of the four styles of 
perambulators, their prices, and, as a pref- 
ace, the pledge of good workmanship writ- 
ten by old DeWitt. That was all; but it 
had always been enough to bring in as 
many orders as the plant could handle. 
There had been no need to exhort—in 
crimson type—dealers to get aboard any 
band wagon. With incredulous, with hor- 
rified eyes, Alexander Pennington scruti- 
nized the new catalogue. 

There was a breezy foreword: 


“Say, Mr. Dealer, have you heard the 
big news? This is going to be a WHALE 
of a Pennington Year! Yes, sir. Young 
blood in the business. Bigger plant. New 
methods. New styles. And LOWER 
PRICES. We are going to double our out- 
put of the old standard perambulators, and 
our new methods will enable us to cut their 
prices! And we are adding some snappy 
new lines that will be big sellers. There’s 
the new Pennington Kiddie-Roadster, de- 
signed by Lyle Keever himself—balloon 
tires, disk wheels, and priced so low it’s 
bound to be a sensation. Then we expect 
to make on a large scale the new Penning- 
ton Tot-Sedan—the Easy-Going Gocart— 
for the low-price trade. You'll clean up 
with this one. And remember, men, they 
all bear the famous Pennington name ———” 


At this point, Alexander Pennington, 
with trembling hands, crumpled the cata- 
logue and hurled it into a corner, Then, 
with a ferocity remarkable in an invalid, he 
reached for the telephone, and by the use 
of urgent language he was able to pull Lyle 
Keever out of a conference. To Mr. Keever 


he spoke free and frank words. 
aes “Kiexander,” Mr. Keever’s voice 


came smoothly over the long-distance 
wire, “you mustn’t excite yourself. It 
would be bad for you. I only did what I 
considered best for the business.” 

Mr. Pennington sputtered words that all 
but melted the wire. 

“Now, Alexander,” said Mr. Keever, 
and his voice was not so silken, “‘let’s 
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understand each other. You left me in full 
charge of the business. Your power of at- 
torney gave me complete authority. This 
is the age of progress, you know. I decided 
to make some changes I deemed necessary. 
I had the Pennington works incorporated. 
I issued stock.” 

“You what?” roared Alexander Pen- 
nington. 

“T must tell you,” said Mr. Keever, 
“that it will be futile for you to try to do 
anything about it. I had the most able 
legal advice.” 

“Keever,” said Alexander Pennington, 
between his teeth, “I demand that you 
resign. I may be a sick man, but may I be 
roasted in Hades if I don’t come up there 
and kick you and your Kiddie-Roadsters 
into the street!” 

“There, there,”’ said Mr. Keever, ice in 
his voice, ‘“‘you are hardly in a position to 
do any kicking. You're just a minority 
stockholder, and very much minority at 
that. If you have anything to say about 
the conduct of the business, say it in writ- 
ing and the board of directors will consider 
ag 

“What board of directors?" frothed Mr. 
Pennington. 

“A corporation must have directors, you 
know,” said Mr. Keever pleasantly. ‘Our 
board consists of myselt, Trask and 
Messrs. Gordon, Zimmerman and Lewis, 
very clever Chicago business men. Take it 
from me, Alexander, the sensible thing for 
you to do is enjoy peace and quiet where 
you are.” 

“But you promised ———’’ Alexander 
Pennington began hotly. But the only re- 
ply he received was a click as Mr. Keever 
hung up his receiver. Alexander Penning- 
ton sat there till dinnertime. He was glar- 
ing at the twisted catalogue in the corner. 

Cyprian had made some of his celebrated 
chicken & la Maryland for dinner, but Mr. 
Pennington didn’t eat much. 

‘And most usually,” said Cyprian, “you 
is a most eating man, Mr. Pennington.” 
But Alexander Pennington did not hear 
him. He was sitting there, gripping his 
knife and fork and regretting that Mr. 
Lyle Keever was not within easy carving 
distance. At last he laid down his knife and 
fork with a despairing gesture. 

“No use,” he said, with a half sob. “I'd 
fight ’em, but I have nothing to fight with.” 
He felt numb and dizzy. He sat facing a 
cruel fact, and that fact was that he was 
through—a has-been! The sight of the 
catalogue had almost jolted him into ac- 
tion—almost. He sank back limply in his 
chair. Why fight? He knew Keever. 
Whatever might be said of that gentle- 
man’s idea of honor, no one could say that 
Lyle Keever was lacking in cunning and 
thoroughness. If he said he had full con- 
trol of the business, he had it. 

Alexander Pennington kept telling him- 
self that he must be philosophic, that he 
must accept his destiny. He kept trying to 
assure himself that it wasn’t such a bad 
destiny. He was on the shelf, but it was a 
pleasant shelf. Other men would be glad 


to be there, with nothing to do but rusti- 


cate and enjoy his income. His wasn’t a 
large income, he reflected. He'd always 
given away any surplus to help educate the 
sons and daughters of men in his plant. 
But it was enough. He could potter about 
his garden. He could hear music. He could 
play chess with—well, why not admit it?— 
with the other old men. He made a resolu- 
tion. He would forget all about business 
and perambulators. Let Keever make them 
any way he pleased—out of cardboard and 
old tomato cans—it meant nothing now to 
Alexander Pennington. 

“I’m going to enjoy life,” said Alexander 
Pennington. 

In a dogged sort of way he began to en- 
joy life. He worked in his garden. He went 
to symphony concerts. He played chess. 
The days went by. 

“How you feeling, Mr. Pennington?” 
asked Cyprian one evening. 

“Splendid,” said Alexander Pennington. 

“But you ain’t et enough to keep a grass- 
hopper alive,” said Cyprian. 
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“Well, what of it?” said Mr. Pennington. 
For a man who was feeling splendid, his 
tone was singularly sour. 

He didn’t feel like getting up next day. 
Cyprian sent for the doctor. He came and 
examined Alexander Pennington. His re- 
port was not encouraging. 

“Youseem fairlysound,” hesaid. “Good 
heart. Good set of lungs. But no vitality. 
Noenergy.” He ended by prescribing rest. 

“You fellows will rest me to death,”’ pro- 
tested Alexander Pennington. By the doc- 
tor’s orders, Alexander Pennington, all the 
protest gone out of him, was taken the next 
day for an airing by Cyprian in an invalid’s 
wheel chair. He smiled bitterly as he was 
trundled along. So this was the fate of a 
man who had given his life to making hon- 
est perambulators! 

The second day they were out, as they 
were moving sedately along a path, Alex- 
ander Pennington suddenly cried, ‘‘Stop!”’ 
At some distance ahead he had seen two 
things. One was a woman and the other a 
perambulator. She was pushing it. His 
eyes lacked luster, but they were good 
enough to see that the perambulator was a 
Pennington and the woman was Miss Amy 
Birch. 

‘Step on the gas, Cyprian,”’ he directed, 
and Cyprian, forgetting his rheumatism, 
went into high speed. So that, said Alex- 
ander Pennington, is what happened to 
Amy Birch! Married. That was her better 
job. Well, he must congratulate her. She 
deserved happiness. As the chair overtook 
her, he framed appropriate congratulatory 
words. 

“T certainly am glad ———"’ He stopped. 
A curious feeling had come to him that per- 
haps he wasn’t sincerely glad, after all. 
Then his chair overhauled the perambu- 
lator. 

“Oh, Miss Birch!’ That wasn’t her 
name now, of course. She made a little 
startled noise. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Pennington!’’ She shook 
his hand. He attributed her slight stiffness 
to surprise. ‘“ How are you?” she asked. 

“Oh, not so bad,” he lied. “‘ You're look- 
ing very well yourself. And by the way ”’— 
he fumbled for words —‘‘ congratulations.” 


She opened her eyes wide and regarded . 


him uncertainly. 

Mr. Pennington, feeling that it was ex- 
pected of him, peered into the carriage, 
where a small boiled-looking object was 
trying to eat its blanket. Awkwardly he 
poket it with his forefinger and said, ‘“ And 
how’s the ickle man?” 

“It’s a girl,”’ said Amy Birch, 

‘She has your eyes,” said Mr. Penning- 
ton. 

“Really?” 

“Yes,” he hastened on, embarrassed. 
“You should have sent me the news about 
the baby.” 

“It didn’t seem important,” she an- 
swered, 

“Good Lord! Notimportant? Didn’t you 
think that I—-one of your oldest friends— 
would be interested?” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“No.” 

“Good Lord!" exclaimed Alexander Pen- 
nington. ‘ What is the matter? Why, you 
didn’t even tell me you were married!" 

The slightest of smiles came to her face. 

“T’m not,” she said. All Mr. Pennington 
could do was stare at the pink object in the 
perambulator. ‘That isn’t my baby,” said 
Miss Amy Birch. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pennington. “Oh!” 

“It’s Mrs. Goring’s. She’s a rich woman. 
I'm her secretary. Sometimes she lets me 
take the baby out. It isn’t part of my work, 
but I like to do it.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pennington. ‘So that’s 
why you left us!” 

“T didn’t leave you,” said Miss Amy 
Birch. “I left the works because I was not 


wanted.” 

“What?” Mr. Pennington sat upright 
in his chair. “Who said you weren't 
wanted?” 


“Nobody said it, but I knew. Mr. 
Keever was most polite. He gave me an 
office and a typewriter—and absolutely 
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nothing to do. I couldn’t stand being use- 
less. Mr. Keever gave me to understand he 
was obeying your wishes. The process, ! 
believe, is technically known as easing the 
deadwood out of the organization. Good 
day, Mr. Pennington.” 

“Stop!” cried Alexander Pennington. 
“Just wait a second.” Then-—‘ Keever's 
work. Well, the-—the”—he thought of bet- 
ter epithets, but compromised on “the 
lying, scheming hyena! Look here, Mias 
Birch, did you write to me?” 

“Of course. I saw what was happening 
in the works. I thought you should know.” 

All Mr. Pennington could say, for his 
voice v as husky with rage, was, “Oh, that 
hyena! That two-faced, tricky hyena! He 
never forwarded your letters.” : 

“I'm sorry,” said Miss Amy Birch in a 
low voice. “I should have known.”’ Then, 
a shade more brightly-—“ Well, anyhow, I 
made Mrs. Goring buy a new Pennington 
Perambulator. Look!” 

She gave it a slight push, It squeaked. 

“What?” cried Alexander Pennington. 
“A new one—and it squeaks?” He looked 
closely at it. Then he shot out of his chair 
as if he had been prodded with a hot poker. 
He examined it with the quick eyes of an 
expert. He tested the spokes, pinched the 
tires, prodded the upholstery. Then he ex- 
ploded in a cascade of short, strong words. 

“Cheap and nasty!" His voice was a 
muffled roar, for he was on his hands and 
knees exploring the lower part of the peram- 
bulator. “Cheap and nasty! Look at 
those tires!’’ He plucked one loose from its 
rim. ‘Rotten rubber. Rotten workman- 
ship.” 

He raked his finger nails across the side. 
“Look at that paint! The poorest quality.” 
He wrenched loose a piece of the uphol- 
stery. “Just look at that!" His voice had 
grown to a bellow. “Rotten! The whole 
job’s rotten!” 

“You'll ruin the perambulator!” cried 
Amy Birch. 

“Tt's a ruin to start with,” he said sav- 
agely. “It will fall apart in a few months.” 

His eye lit on the little bronze name plate, 
with Pennington engraved on it, He ripped 
it off. 

“Oh, Mr. Pennington, do be careful!" 

“Don't worry. I'll get Mrs. Goring a 
new one—a good one-one of the old ones 
I made. If I can’t get one, I'll make her one 
with my own hands. Here, take the baby.” 

He handed her the blanketful of infant. 
Then he kicked the perambulator, His eyes 
were shining. 

“Call that a Pennington! Bah!” He 
kicked it again. ‘‘ Miss Birch.” 

“Yes, Mr. Pennington.”” Automatically, 
she said it just the way she had said it so 
many times in his office. 

“Take the baby home. Tell them a 
lunatic stole the carriage. Resign your job. 
Come to my house. Bring your notebook.”’ 

Without hesitation, Amy Birch said, 
“Yes, Mr. Pennington.” 

“Come on, Cyprian.” 

“But, Mr. Pennington, ain't you going 
to let me push you home?” 

“Push me hell!” said Alexander Pen- 
nington. “I’m going to do the pushing 
now.” 

And he strode home, shoving the wreck 
of a perambulator before him. 

Once home, he seized the telephone. He 
used it extensively. The faintness had gone 
from his manner. 

“Now, Mr. Pennington, the doctor said 
you must rest,” said Cyprian. 

“T am resting,” he said, ‘my own way.” 

And he called up another number, 

“ Cyprian.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Clear out the potting shed. I’m going 
to use it. There'll be a load of tools and 

stuff coming this afternoon. More iater, 
There’s the doorbell. It must be Miss 
Birch.” 

It was Miss Birch. He shook her hand 
warmly. 

“T knew you'd come,” he said. “ Now 
take a letter. The Dupont Tire and Kub- 
ber Co. Gentlemen ~" 

But Amy Birch did not open her book. 
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“Mr. Pennington,” she said, “just what 
do you intend to do?” 

He grinned. 

“You know perfectly well. I’m going to 
do what I want to do, and that is make 
perambulators.” 

“But how can you?” 

“ At first, the way my great-great-grand- 
father made them—with my own hands.” 

“But you're sick!” 

‘Am I? Maybe. I’m going to be too 
busy to notice it. What are you smiling at, 
Miss Birch? I know. You think I’m mad.” 

She continued to smile. 

“Yes,” she said, “ido. But ——” 

“What?” 

“Sometimes it’s a good thing to be a 
little mad.” 

He heid out his hand to her. 

“It's a fight, a hard fight, you know. Are 
you with me?” 

“Yes. But 4 

“Oh, I know what I’m up against. No 
capital to speak of. No plant. And 
Keever. He'll hit below the belt, and we 
can’t. But I’m going to make an honest 
product-—and if you have the real goods, 
you can sell them. Besides, luck is with me. 
I know.” 

“How do you know that?” 


Slandering a boy! Shame on you! Fine 
work for a grown man!" 

She swept him before her so vigorously 
that he cculd not withstand her, could not 
even find space for a word. As he left the 
house he saw Willie grinning at him from 
the woodshed door; but when he took a 
step that way Willie disappeared like 
magic and Arthur hopelessly withdrew. 
Mrs. Pettle did not speak to Arthur after 
that for years, met and passed him on the 
street without a sign, And when by Willie 
he one day sent word—a sort of peace 
offering~-that he would like her to do his 
washing for him, she replied that she knew 
no one named Arthur Tuck in town. 

The episode of Ed Whalen’s barn oc- 
curred when Willie was just past fifteen. 
Whalen dealt in coal and wood, in hay and 
grain; he had docks at the harbor side, and 
a warehouse there; and he had also, upon 
the outskirts of town, barns where he stored 
the baled hay which he bought in the sur- 
rounding countryside when the crop was 
good. One of these stood on land adjoining 
the Pettle farm, back from the water, in a 
meadow which was bordered on the north 
by that growth of scrub oak and dwarfed 
hemlock and poplar and birch, not worth 
cutting, not worth saving, fit oniy for 
stave stuff, which had sprung up on the 
ecut-over land left by Randolph Pettle. 
One evening this barn was discovered to 
be on fire; and, with some hundred tons 
of hay which it contained, it burned to the 
ground, and the embers smoldered for days. 

No one with any orderly business there 
had been near the barn for days; but 
Whalen heard from Joe Truro, who lived in 
Harmony and who had driven to Past 
Harbor that day, that when he started for 
home a litle befofe the fire was discovered 
he had seen Bill Pettle coming from the 
barn 

Willie’s guilt was definite enough; defi- 
nite and actua!. He had been in the woods 
on some errand of his own, and he came 
back past the barn, wandering aimlessly, 
and stopped there to smoke a cigarette —a 
covert indulgence at which he was by that 
time expert. When he had lighted the 
cigarette, he indolently held the burning 
match to a tuft of hay protruding from one 
of the bales piled on the barn floor and 
watched the stuff flare up, and watched the 
tlame eat into the tight-packed hay. His 
mood was mere curiosity; and he was care- 
ful to contain the flame, prevent its spread- 
ing. It interested him to watch the fire 
burrow inte the bale. But when he tired 
of this, he took a atick and poked at it till 
it s&emed extinguished, and went home, 
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“Well,” he said, “I call meeting you here 
sheer luck.” 

Miss Amy Birch made a series of mean- 
ingless spirals and loops in her notebook. 

“Maybe,” she said, not looking at him, 
“it wasn’t entirely luck.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. Let’s get on with the 
work.” 

When Alexander Pennington brought his 
two hands together with a resounding 
smack, it was a sure sign he had an idea. 
He brought his hands together now. 

“Amy Birch, answer me. Why did you 
come to Florida?”’ 

“It was part of my job with Mrs. Gor- 
ing,” she said, making more loops and 
spirals. 

“But why did you take a job like that, 
when you could have had better ones nearer 
home?" She did not answer. She was ab- 
sorbed in her loops and spirals. ‘And an- 
swer me this, Amy Birch: Wasn't it you 
that sent me that terrible catalogue?” 
Then she looked at him. She nodded. 
“oe Why? ” 

“You know why,” she said. 

Alexander Pennington began to laugh—a 
great laugh that filled the room and over- 
flowed into the garden. 


STAVE 
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“I think I do,” he said. “It almost got 
me. But it took the sight of that miserable 
perambulator to do the job.” 

“Shall I take that letter?” asked Miss 
Amy Birch. 

“Wait a bit,” said Alexander Penning- 
ton. He stood up. He paced up and down. 
He brought his hands together with a 
smack. “ Yes, take a letter,”’ he said. She 
poised her pencil over her book. 

“To Miss Amy Birch,” he dictated. 

“What?” 

“To Miss Amy Birch,” he repeated. ‘‘I 
am going into a fight to put the Pennington 
name back where it belongs, period. In my 
fight I shall need a partner, comma, one 
that I can trust, period. I have been a 
blind fool, period. I should have seen years 
ago what I see now, period. That is that I 
love you and need you, Amy ——-” 

It isn’t often that a man gets an answer 
to a letter before he has finished dictating it. 


Mr. Alexander Pennington came into his 
old office one morning. He came in briskly. 
There were flowers on his desk. He smiled 
as he read the card. The flowers were from 
his executive staff and the card wished him 
joy on his fifty-fifth birthday. 

“Miss McLane,” he called, 
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carelessly content. The fire smoldered, 
came to life again, and the barn was gone. 

Ed Whalen was naturally a good-natured 
man, but this passed the bounds and he 
was for a time extremely irate. In this 
first rage he went to Sam Gallop and made 
a complaint. Sam was the chief of police, 
a round, bald, easy-going, wordy man; 
and he heard Ed through with mild interest. 

“Don’t prove much of anything,’ he 
said, when the grain dealer was done, “just 
seeing him come from there. The fire wasn’t 
burning then or Joe would have seen the 
smoke. Didn't start up till a while after.” 

“You know well as I do,” Ed insisted, 
“ Bill Pettle started it. May not have done 
it a-purpose, but I wouldn’t put it past 
him. Anyway, it was him.” 

“What do you want I should do?” Gal- 
lop asked easily. Ed had not thought of 
this, and he hesitated, and Sam continued, 
“You know you don’t want to put him in 
jail. Might maybe get him sent to the re- 
formatory, but what good would that do? 
It'd leave his ma alone. He’s all she’s got, 
and she’s a hard-working woman. Be kind 
of tough on her.” 

“Go down there and give him a licking,” 
Ed urged. “Take a brad and wear it out 
on him.” 

“Guess she'd take a broomstick to me if 
I tried it,’’ Sam retorted good-naturedly. 
“She'll stick up for him. You know that 
well as I do. She never will own up that 
there’s any harm in the young devil. 
‘Course I'll do whatever you say.” 

“Well, you can lay into him, anyway,” 
Ed insisted lamely. “Won't do any good 
to send him to jail, but he can’t go around 
setting barns on fire.” 

Sam grinned, “Bill’s a good deal like 
lightning,”’ he commented. ‘He don’t 
strike twice in the same piace. You can’t 
rightly foresee the boy—-but I’ll go down.” 

He did so. But he met the reception he 
expected. The situation was by this time 
well recognized in East Harbor; the fact 
that no matter what Bill Pettle might do, 
his mother would stick up for him. Mrs. 
Pettle heard Sam out in grim silence which 
he found decidedly disquieting, and when 
he was done she asked curtly, ‘That. all you 
got to say?” 

Willie was there, and Sam looked at him 
with a mildly truculent eye. 

“T hadn’t really anything to say to you, 
ma’am,” he confessed. “Anything I've 
said is aimed at Bill here. I know him and 
he knows me. And I’m about ready to 
handle him, if there’s any more complaints.” 

“I never set fire to the barn,” said Willie 
stoutly. “Ma, you know I wouldn't go to 


do a thing like that. It’s got so everything 
happens in town is blamed on me.” 

“You hear what he says,”’ Mrs. Pettle 
told Sam. ‘He never done it.” 

“He come from there just before the fire 
started,” the chief of police reminded her. 

“He was up in our woods,” Mrs. Pettle 
retorted. “‘He come down across the field, 
that’s all. It’s a pity if a boy can’t cross 
Ed Whalen’s hayfield. He never went 
near the barn, You tell Ed Whalen he can 
keep off our land, too, if he’s going to act 
this way.” 

“Ed's all right,”” Sam urged. “ You can’t 
blame Ed. He could have Bill here put in 
jail if he wanted to, but all he wants ——”’ 

“Jail?” Mrs. Pettle cried. “That's 
enough out of you, Sam Gallop! About 
one more word like that and I’ll make you 
prove what you say, and you'll look sick 
trying to do it.” 

“But blame it all, it’s true,”’ Sam in- 
sisted, his slow and stubborn anger rising. 
“You be honest, Mis’ Pettle. You know 
Bill’s a young hellion. If his pa had lived 
to lick him oncet in a while ——” 

“A hellion, is he?” Mrs. Pettle cried. 
And she took toward Sam Gallop a trucu- 
lent step, towering over him, tall and stern 
and angry. “ Willie’s a good son to me and 
I know him better’n the rest of you. If he 
says he didn’t set fire to the barn, then 
he didn’t do it; and nobody’s going to say 
he did.” 

Sam said sorrowfully, ‘‘ He’ll go on till he 
runs into something, ma’am. Needs a man 
to handle him. I'd like to ——”’ 

“You lay a hand on him and I'll handle 
you, Sam Gallop!” she cried. ‘You or 
anybody else in this town!’’ There was no 
self-pity in her tones; only a righ*eous 
wrath. “I can look out for Willie, and for 
myself too, and you tell Ed Whalen that.” 

Sam surrendered lamely. “I meant it 
kindly, Mis’ Petile,” he protested. 

“Then you take yourself kindly out of 
here,” she retorted. “‘And take your kind- 
ness somewheres else,” she added. “I don’t 
want any kindness from anybody, only my 
dues; and Willie too.” 

Sam could think of many things to say, 
but he said none of them. He had done his 
duty and he went his way. 


The effect of these matters and others 
like them was to create around Willie Pet- 
tle and his mother a zone of isolation. Her 
pride repelled the world, as his petty vices 
did. 

Other boys were forbidden his company; 
and though he thus acquired a certain 
prestige in youthful eyes, and a certain 
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His secretary came in. “The new cata- 
logue has just come from the printer’s,’’ she 
said, and laid one on his desk. 

He smiled as he glanced over it. It was 
a modest brown booklet, rather like a uni- 
versity catalogue, with pictures of the four 
standard styles of Pennington Perambu- 
lator and old DeWitt’s pledge of quality. 
There was also a preface, and it read: 


“Mr. Alexander Pennington announces 
that he has purchased the Keever-Penning- 
ton Corporation. The lines manufactured 
by it have been discontinued. The Pen- 
nington works will hereafter make only the 
standard Pennington Perambulator. In the 
future, the business will be carr:ed on en- 
tirely by Mr. Pennington and his son.” 


“Its O. K.,” said Mr. Pennington. 
“Anything exciting in the mail?” 

“Nothing but orders,”’ the secretary re- 
ported. 

“Good! I’ll attend to them later. Nuw 
I have to go out for a walk.” 

He strolled out into the fresh morning. 
The air felt good in his lungs. His neighbors 
saw him taking his regular morning walk. 
He moved slowly, for he was pushing a 
perambulator. It was not empty. 


dark preéminence, the effect of public 
opinion was in other ways not so pleasant. 
For Willie no longer got so many odd jobs 
to do, and his mother was forced more and 
more to rely upon her own efforts even 
while she grew older and her strength be- 
gan to fail. Willie occupied himself about 
the farm, milking the cow, cutting what 
hay they grew, picking the apples in the 
fall. But he had become an outcast; and 
as such things go, matters were laid to his 
door with which he had in fact no least 
concern. Just as public approval is a tonic, 
so is an evil reputation dangerous medicine 
for any man; and for a boy it may well be 
ruinous. Willie may have had good quali- 
ties, but they were smothered by the cir- 
cumstances of his life, seldom revealing 
themselves. 

His dark repute brought him in the end 
very near destruction. East Harbor has 
not an atmosphere in which flourish major 
crimes, but in the fall of Willie’s twentieth 
year the town was struck to consternation 
by a spectacu.ar and murderous piece of 
banditry. The apple crop that year was a 
heavy one, and this circumstance was 
coupled with a general failure of the crop 
elsewhere. As a result, buyers came to 
town; the bidding even on cider apples ran 
to unheard-of figures, and every farmer 
who brought a load to town rode home 
with a comfortable amount of cash in his 
pocket. The market developed suddenly 
so suddenly that it created somewhat of a 
drain upon the cash resources of the banks 
in town. The Penobscot National found it 
necessary to send to Bangor for a fresh 
supply of small bills and silver; and Bart 
Jenkin, one of the tellers, and Dan Morse 
drove up to get it. 

The lower bridye was at that time closed 
for repairs and they had to cross the upper 
bridge, beyond Mrs. Pettle’s farm. About 
dusk that night, Dolph Bullen, driving 
home from Jackson, came upon their car 
where the road ran through a cut on the 
Pettle place, and he stopped to investi- 
gate. He found Bart dead, Morse appar- 
ently lifeless, and the money gone. 

Morse went to the hospital with a chance 
for life, and within half a dozen hours sus- 
picion centered on Bill Pettle, and Sam 
Gallop came to the house and arrested him; 
arrested him in the face of Mrs. Pettle’s 
grimly furious protestations, and in spite 
of her asseveration that Willie had been in 
the house with her since mid-afternoon. 

The case against Willie rested for the 
most part on his reputation; people said 
they had expected some such exploit from 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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The home of rages £ . capes at Flushing, 


Architects Sreene Siete New York City. 


An engaging exterior that’s durable 


yet inexpensive 


OW while you’re planning the home you'll build 
next spring, decide to banish the commonplace :-- 
Whether it’s to be a house of size or ever so humble, give 
it individuality — the beauty that commands admiration. 


Ask your architect or builder about Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles. Tell him you want the warmth and charm 
with which they endow a house. No matter what your 
architectural scheme may be, these fine cedar shingles 
will fit rightinto the picture. They’re always in good taste. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles link beauty and sheer live- 
ability with marked economy. They come in innumer- 
able colors—greens, browns, grays—and many others 
that can be delicately blended to lend character and life. 
Not only is the first cost low, but you save paint and 
repair bills for years to come. For Creo-Dipt Shingles 
stand the test of time. They are treated with the best of 
preservatives and colored with stains that only grow 
softer and mellower with age. 


Good judgment urges your thorough consideration of 
Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles. Send 25c for large port- 
folio of photographs of Creo-Dipt homes designed by 
prominent architects and built in all sections of the 
country. You will find it exceedingly helpful — full of 
interest and suggestions. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY INC. 
General Offices: 1013 Gliver Street, North Tonawanda, New York 
In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd. 1610 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 


Stouts lnsesed far compalty ped North Tonawanda, N. Y., Minnsapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Me., and Vancouver, B.C. Lumber dealers everywhere carry Standard Creo- Dipt colors in stock. 
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a drab old house 


Write for our free booklet ‘‘Giv- 
ing the Old House a New Lease 
on Life.’’ It will tell you how 
many home owners are rebeauti- 
fying and revaluing old houses, 
by putting Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles right over the old clap- 
boards of the sidewails, 
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him for years. But also he had been ‘1 the 
bank when Jenkin and Morse set out and 
might have overheard enough to know 
their errand; and he had a double-barreled 
shotgun, which Sam Gallop found foul from 
recent firing; and no one else had been seen 
in the locality where the crime occurred. 
It was remembered, or imagined, that after 
Jenkin and Morse left the bank to drive to 
Bangor, the young man had hurried pur- 
posefully home, and those who saw him 
decided there had been something furtive 
in his movements at that time. 

The iact that Mrs. Pettle stubbornly in- 
sisted that she had been with him at the 
hour when the crime must have been done 
had little weight with anyone; dis- 
position te defend her son against accv- 
sation was too wall known. If East Harbor 
folk had been of bloodier disposition, that 
night might have ended Willie’s career. 
But Gallop was permitted to get him safely 
into jail, and for three or four succeeding 
days he lay there, while the certainty of 
his guilt crystallized in the public -uind. 

If Morse had died, it is probable that 
Willie would have been convicted of this 
crime, But Morse, on the fourth day, re- 
covered enough strength to answer ques- 
tions and to te!) what had occurred. Arthur 
Tuck, without consulting Mrs. Pettle, had 
it in mind to offer to defend Willie; and 
with this purpose he procured admission to 
the hoepital with the others when he knew 
that Morse could speak. What followed 
was conclusive. Morse said weakly that a 
man had stepped out in front of them as 
they were climbing the steep grade through 
the cut in second gear, and this man halted 
them with the shotgun in his hands. Morse 
was driving, but Jenkin tried to bring into 
firing position the revolver which he had in 
ina hip pocket, The orange flash of the 
shotgun, in his very face, blinded Morse 
then, and a moment later the second charge 
blasted consciousness and almost life itself 
from his body. Thereafter he had known 
no more, ; 

He told this much, haltingly and weakly; 
and Arthur Tuck, listening, perceived what 
was to come. For Morse must have known 
Willie Pettle, if Willie had been their as- 
sailant. 

So Arthur asked gently, “Did you know 
the man?” 

Morse shook his head back and forth 
upon the pillow. 

“Never saw him before,” he said. 

“Wasn't Willle Pettle, was it?" Arthur 
asked. Morse grinned weakly. 

“No, Saw him all plain in the head- 
lights. Saw hie face. He had a handker- 
chief across his jaw, but it wasn't Bilil."’ 

“Couldn't be sure, could you,’’ Sam 
Gallop urged— “if he had a mask on?” 

“Sure,”” Morse insisted. ‘Wan't his 
build, Older man too. Short and stocky, 
and grayish hair.” 

The man himself, a professional gangster 
who had drifted into town on the heels of 
the buyers, scenting easy money here, was 
later captured; but this confirmation of 
Morse’s story was not needed to free Willie 
Pettie. Arthur and Sam Gallop went with 
the young man to his home, not sure what 
to expect, hoping for some measure of grati- 
tude from Mrs. Pettle. But Willie’s exon- 
eration seemed to anger her even more than 
the faet that he had been accused. 

“That ought to teach you something,” 
she told them. “'Stead of jumping on Willie 
all the time. Willie’s a good boy. I'm his 
mother and I ought to know.” 

Willie himself seemed to enjoy the situa- 
tion and the discomfiture of the older men. 
He even "offered them his hand. 

“I don't hold gny hard feelings,” he told 
them. ‘ But you can't blame ma for feeling 
the way she does.” 

The effect of this affair, manifested dur- 
ing the succeeding days, was in some ways 
unfortunate. East Harbor, conscious of 
having wrenged Willie, sought to make 


amends; and the young man basked in this . 


gentler sentiment, enjoying it immensely. 
When men stopped on the street to 
their regret for what had happened, he 
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accorded them a genial forgiveness; and 
when Ed Whalen, carrying his contrition 
even further—for Ed had been loud in ex- 
pressing his conviction of Willie’s guilt— 
offered Willie a job on his coal wharves, 
the young man accepted it with a certain 
air of condescension which Ed found it hard 
to ignore. 

The boy had hitherto done only casual 
labors, small odd jobs for hire; this was his 
first regular and formal work. There was a 
feeling among some folk that the effect 
would be salutary; that regular habits and 
a routine might lead him into a more con- 
ventional attitude toward society at large 
and his neighbors in particular. For a time 
this prediction seemed likely to be realized; 
for though Willie was not always punctual 
in the morning, and not always the last to 
leave the wharves at night, nevertheless he 
worked well enough while he was there, 
and showed to those who worked with him 
a cheerful friendliness, marred only in small 
degree by his trick of doing small things 
calculated to annoy or to irritate them. 

The coal wharves were, in the summer- 
time, a busy place, and a place to which 
the boys of the town flocked for their swim- 
ming. The level of the docks was suffi- 
ciently low so that even a timorous boy 
might at high tide venture the dive; and 
this was an advantage which the steam- 
boat wharf did not possess. Also the water 
here was cleaner than about the steamboat 
landing, where the propeller churned up 
mud from the bottom, rendering the water 
noisome twice a day. This was not the 
summer season; it was already late fall. 
But the days had been warm and some 
hardy spirits still came here to swim, Dolph 
Bullen’s oldest son among others; and 
Brig, Ed Whalen’s half-grown boy. 

One day when Willie had been about two 
weeks at work upon the wharves, a coal 
barge was to be landed there. The coming 
of these barges was always something of 
an event for the boys of the town, and par- 
ticularly for those along the water front. 
Tugs brought them in strings of two or 
three, arriving usually in the night; and 
the whistie of the tug, signaling the barges 
to cast off their lines, and the answering 
toot of the whistles on the barges, on a still 
night occasionally woke the town. In the 
morning the barge would appear at anchor 
in the lower harbor; and when Ed Whalen 
was ready to handle the coal, it was towed 
up and thrust alongside of his wharves, this 
task being done by a tug if there was one 
about, or by a half-bred fishing sloop 
equipped with power and owned by one of 
Whalen’s men. 

On the day when this barge was to be 
unloaded, Brig Whalen came down to 
watch the proceedings; and it happened 
that that day Mrs. Whalen was away from 
home. Lacking a nursemaid or a gov- 
erness——there are few servants in East Har- 
bor—she had committed to her son's care 
his sister Betsy, at the time about three 
years old. The boy felt his responsibility, 
but also he wished to see the docking of the 
barge. So he brought Betsy with him to 
the wharf; and Ed Whalen was glad to see 
her, chuckled at the disquiet Mrs. Whalen 
would feel if she knew, bade Brig look out 
for her welfare and dismissed her from his 
thoughts. The youngster and the little 
girl went out on the wharf and down to the 
water's edge. 

Ed Whalen was a man given to thor- 
oughness. Another, confronted with the 
business of building a dock and wharf here, 
would have been content to drive piles; 
but Ed was a man with a curious touch of 
poetry in his make-up. He conceived the 
scheme of building in more substantial 
fashion; and to that end a few years before 
he had put in, at considerable expense, a 
heavy cribwork of squared timbers, laden 
with logs, invulnerable to the buffets of 
ice and storm, enduring and substantial. 
Some people had been inclined to call this 
folly on his part, but Ed never begrudged 
what it cost him. He liked to down in 
the eventing endinend thersaboumnaweten 
and feel the structure beneath his feet like 
a part of earth itself. 
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“It'll be here when I’m gone,”’ he used 
to say to those who derided him. “It'll be 
here a good many years after I’m gone. 
I’m satisfied to leave something behind me 
that'll last a while.” 

There was thus presented to the water 
a solid front, the squared timbers spaced 
not far apart, the heavy bowlders appear- 
ing between. At intervals along the front, 
piles had been driven to serve as buffers; 
and the impact of barges and tugs a 
here had chafed these oak shafts, 
battered them and splintered them and 
worn them down till they were now al- 
most as soft as cushions, receiving easily 
the blows of the barges berthing here. 
On this particular day the barge was being 
handled by Whalen’s man with the fish- 
ing sloop; and he had it under good way, 
a stiff wind helping it along, sliding it in 
aslant along the front of the wharf. There 
were men on the barge fore and aft to 
cast lines, men on the wharf to receive 
them and snub the ponderous craft and 
bring it into its appointed place. It would 
not make an easy landing; but there was 
no particular need for overmuch care in 
such matters, since the barge was built to 
stand a buffet and the wharf to stand for- 
ever. 

Willie was there, but he had no task ap- 
pointed. He was zimply a spectator. There 
were a dozen folk about, watching what 
went forward as the barge swung in at its 
relentless glide. It was obviously moving 
faster than it should; and Ed Whalen, 
overseeing the matter, saw danver that it 
would be driven past by the wind and go 
ashore on the mud flats beyond the wharf 
before it could be checked. He was shout- 
ing orders, oblivious to all else but the 
business in hand; he saw the front line cast 
and saw it drop uselessly into the water; 
but the after line and cable had come safe 
to the wharf, and Ed shouted: 

“Snub her! Snub her hard there, Joe!”’ 

The barge, thrusting so stubbornly ahead, 
felt this tug at her flank; and her bulk 
swung inward toward the wharf front, not 
moving swiftly, yet with a ponderous and 
irresistible momentum. 

Dolph Bullen was there that day; and 
he said to the man beside him, in the quick 
excited way which was his habit, “By 
George, she'll stave in her sides against the 
wharf!” 

The moment was in its essence critical; 
the barge focused every eye. 

This being the case, it was not wholly 
surprising that Ed Whalen’s boy forgot the 
sister in his charge; and little Betsy, find- 
ing herself free, perceiving that something 
of interest went forward at the wharf edge, 
turned that wey. It happened that she 
came past Willie Pettle’s legs and leaned 
forward to look down into the narrowing 
water between barge and wharf. Willie’s 
eye was caught by her movement, and he 
swept her up and held her high above the 
water. 

“Look out there, sis! You'll fall in!” he 
cried teasingly, and shook her to and fro. 

The bey; young Brig Whalen, saw what 
went forward; and he sprang at Willie 
with a quick instinct to defend his sister, 
and he caught at Willie’s arm, tugging it 
away. Thus came catastrophe; for the 
unexpected jerk at his arm made Willie 
lose his hold, and the little girl, so quickly 
and so quietly that not one in four knew 
what happened, dropped into the water 
between the wharf and the barge. 

Willie saw her go. He must have seen, 
too, the barge surging slowly and relent- 
lessly inward toward the wharf. And no 
one ever accused him of lacking wit, so that 
it cannot be argued that he failed to under- 
stand what he was about. He must have 
understood that to do what he did was 
destruction; yet he did it. Did it, too, be- 
fore anyone of those around him could 
make a move. He dropped feet first into 
the water, just beside where the little girl's 
dress showed her half submerged; and 
when he came up she was in his arms. By 

, that time the barge was so close to the 
wharf that while it touched one of his shoul- 
ders, the other pressed against the timbers 
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of the crib. But he had an instant—an in- 
stant in which to twist flat, to hold the 
baby at arm’s length with one hand and to 
press himself against the crib, taking his 
one chance of life. 

If the piles which served as buffers had 
been new, they might have saved him; but 
they were old. Nor was there time for any 
of those above to lend a hand. The barge 
came gently in, moving so slowly it seemed 
utterly innocent and harmless; and Dolph 
Bullen, on the wharf above, had a glimpse 
of Willie's face, black and contorted. Then 
the barge touched the piles, and shivered 
and creaked, and rebounded ponderously, 
and hung a little way off. 

There were hands enough now to help. 
Two or three men in the water, others with 
blocks of cordwood set between barge and 
wharf to fend off the craft if it surged in 
again. And so Betsy and Willie Pettle were 
lifted to the wharf. 

Betsy, save for her wetting, was not the 
worse for her experience; but Willie was 
the worse—or perhaps the better after all. 


It seemed fitting that a tribute should be 
paid him. He had so recently been falsely 
accused, so recently exonerated; and he 
had now so gloriously ended his inglorioug 
life. Ed Whalen took an active hand in 
arranging the matter; took to Mrs. Pettle 
his assurance that her welfare should here- 
after be his charge, and told her what the 
town now planned to do. 

The old woman, outwardly as proud and 
unrelenting as she had always been, heard 
him in a grim silence; and in the end she 
made him no reply. The poignancy of her 
loss, the fathomless emptiness of her life 
now Willie was gone, she hid behind a mask 
of cold and hostile reserve. 

Nevertheless, the plan went forward; 
and Mr. Jason, the minister, recently come 
to town to preside over the congregation of 
the federated churches, preached a sermon 
over Willie. A poor enough subject in some 
ways, you might have said, but Mr. Jason 
did well with it. When he was done, many 
who had sworn at Bill Pettle in the past 
wept over the virtues of dead William Pettle 
now; and those few who had occasionally 
given the boy a kindly word felt them- 
selves glowing with self-congratulation. 

Arthur Tuck and Ed Whalen and fat 
Sam Gallop, who had upon their souls a 
particular sense of guilt, because they had 
in the past approached Mrs. Pettle with 
criticisms of Willie, were made exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable by that sermon. An 
after the services at the grave they made i 
their business to take the woman home in 
Ed’s car, and like guilty boys they sought 
to cajole her into some kindly word. 

She had been since Willie died inclined 
to silence, and she heard them in silence 
now. It was Arthur who spoke first. 

“Mr. Jason’s remarks must have made 
you very proud, Mrs. Pettle,” he said. “I 
think we all saw the good in Willie; but 
we see it more clearly now.” 

She made no sign, and fat Sam Gallop 
wiped his brow. 

“‘A fine boy, he was,”” he declared. Mrs. 
Pettle locked at him with a grimly sardonic 
eye. 

“He was a good worker,” Ed Whal 
agreed. ‘Yes, sir, Mrs. Pettle, you oug 
to be right proud of Willie.” 

She stirred a little in her seat, and they 
saw that she would speak. This woman, 
Willie’s mother, who, no matter what his 
crimes, had always defended aim before; 
this woman in whose eye he coufl do no 
wrong. They prepared themselves'to agree 
with what she now should say; but they 
forgot that though Mrs. Pettle was his 
mother, she was also stiff with pride, never 
one to take kindly to pity or to sympathetic 
words. 

“You’re a pack of liars,” she said harshly 
now. “Sniveling arcund, trying to make a 
fool out of me.” 

Her voice ceased with a curious sudden- 
ness, as though something might have 
choked wer. “You know well as I do there 
wan't good in Willie. Stave stuff— 
that’s all he was.” 
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“What was it the Engines said, 
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Facing on a single track, 
Fielf a world behind each 


— and the last spike was of gold” 


tanley Products were used in the building of the trans- 
S continental railroads which finally bound the nation 
into one united and indivisible whole. Today, through 
every mile of the empire the railroads opened up, the 
STANLEY name is accepted as a guarantee of quality. 
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For the Best Carpenters 
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and long life of Stanley 
Carpenters Tools have 
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the standard of quality 
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The doors of the L. C. Smith 
Building, Seattle, Wash., swing 
smoothly and easily on Stanley 
Ball Bearing Hinges. From 
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Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges in 
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Made of wear- and water-resisting 
materials, Bird’s roofings and floor 
coverings well withstand time and 
weather. 

There are 130 years of manufactur- 
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products. 
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Bird's Neponset Rugs 
have the genuine : : 
waxed Kock! ; nD . are quickly and easily cleaned 
with a light mopping 
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I could endeavor to have the prominent 
stage folk visiting Milwaukee sing my hum- 
ble offerings. But no sooner had I over- 
come one obstacle than another presented 
itself; namely, how to procure the necessary 
wherewithal in order to attend the different 
theaters nightly. It was highly necessary 
for me to witness a performance in order to 
discuss intelligently the shortcomings with 
the performers and in the end induce them 
to use my songs for any situations in their 
acts. If my songs registered with the per- 
formers and audience, my next step was to 
have them published. 

By a queer coincidence I became ac- 
quainted with the correspondent of the 
New York Clipper. He informed me that 
a new dramatic paper was being inaugu- 
rated in New York, called the New York 
Dramatic News, and edited by Leander 
Richardson. He suggested that I write 
Richardson and ascertain from him the 
possibilities of becoming local correspondent 
for the new periodical. Incidentally I was 
permitted to use him—the Clipper’s corre- 
spondent—as a reference. I knew that 
once the assignment of local correspondent 
for a dramatic paper was granted me, I 
would be permitted to enter any theater as 
a matter of courtesy. Much to my surprise, 
Richardson appointed me local corre- 
spondent. 


Making Allowances for Lyrics 


At this time a skating rink had been con- 
verted into a theater and called the Stand- 
ard. It was under the management of 
George H. Nicolai and Oscar Miller, both 
newcomers in the amusement field. It was 
to be a 10, 20 and 30 cent theater, with a 
weekly change of program. For instance, 
Baker and Farron, popular favorites, would 
play one week Chris and Lena and the 
next week The Emigrant. Baker was pos- 
sessed of a charming voice; one of the 
songs he used was the old lullaby, Rock-a- 
by, Baby, on the Tree Top, When the 
Wind Blows the Cradle Will Rock, and he 
would point up to an imaginary tree. It 
was beyond me why he should sing that 
song in that spot. 

After the performance I sought Baker 
out in his dressing room and suggested to 
him that he sing a song to fit the situation, 
and was dryly told to write one if I was 
so ecocksure. [ accepted his offer and went 
home that night and wrote Creep, Baby, 
Creep: 


See our little baby creeping, 
How she tries to cross the floor, 
When she hears her papa’s foolsteps, 
Knowing he is at the door. 
How the little eyes now brighten, 
As she sees him standing there. 
Papa surely now will catch you, 
And will kiss your golden hair. 
Little hands to him outstretching, 
‘Papa, come and take your baby girl.” 
And her rosy lips so catching, 
Making papa’s fond heart thrill. 
With a ery he folds her to him, 
Nestled in his arms 30 close. 
Papa’s caught you, baby darling, 
And it seems the baby knows. 


CHORUS 


Creep, baby, creep. 
Mamma will surely catch you; 
Creep, baby, creep. 

Mamma is near to watch you; 
Creep, baby, creep; 

Creep to the breast that will love you, 
Hold you so tight, mamma's delight, 
Creep to me, baby, now creep. 


Right here I wish to say a word regarding 
the lyrics of most of the descriptive songs 
of those days. To the average person today 
they undoubtedly appear more or less 
crude. Certain allowances should be made 
in order that the words fit the music or 
rhythm, so as to give it that lilt or swing 
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that is necessary for its popularity. When 
the song is rendered these defects are not so 
apparent. And this also holds good with 
most of the popular songs today —the music 
or harmony is the thing. Of course, if the 
lyrics are particularly good, or out of the 
ordinary, as is sometimes found in a comic 
or jazz song, with a catch line, such as 
Yes, We Have No Bananas, which appeals 
to the sense of humor of the average per- 
son, so much the better for the song and its 
ultimate success. But in most instances, as 
we mentioned above, the music is the thing 
first, last and all the time. 

I returned to the theater the following 
day with the song in my hand. I told Baker 
that as he used his grandchild, an infant, 
in Chris and Lena, when he came to the 
chorus of Creep, Baby, Creep, the child 
should creep from behind the scenes out on 
the stage and into his arms. He grasped 
my idea immediately. For three consecu- 
tive seasons Baker used this song for his 
play, with the result that when I branched 
out later as a publisher many thousands 
of copies of this song were sold. The idea 
was simple, and what really caused this 
song to sell was the sentimental theme. 

Another young man in Baker’s company, 
named Eddie Gaven, played an Irish char- 
acter, Alderman Michael O’Rourke. Owing 
to the success of Creep, Baby, Creep, he 
asked me to write a song entitled Alder- 
man Michael O’Rourke, for ten dollars. I 
agreed and he gave me five dollars on ac- 
count. That night I wrote the song, which 
the following day I delivered to Gaven, 
who in turn passed it on to the orchestra 
leader to make an orchestration. 

Meanwhile Pete Baker informed me that 
Gaven would try the new song the last 
night of the performance. I made up my 
mind that the song was going to be a suc- 
cess and so I conceived the idea that I 
would have someone in the gallery to start 
the applause. The rest of the audience 
would surely follow. This idea has been 
handed down to this very day, but I can 
safely state this occasion was the first time 
it was ever tried out in the history of the 
popular song. That was the real beginning 
of song plugging, a word suggesting the ex- 
ploitation or advertising of a song by calling 
the publiec’s attention to it either by singing 
it or applauding. I engaged a negro express- 
man known as Julius Cesar; gave him a 
dollar and instructed him to sit in the gal- 
lery, particularly impressing upon him that 
immediately after Alderman Michael 
O’ Rourke was sung he was to applaud very 
loudly. From his massive hands I was satis- 
tied there would be enough noise that night. 

Saturday night I took a seat in the mid- 
dle of the theater, looked up into the gal- 
lery and there was my friend Julius Cesar 
sitting in the front row, watching for the 
big event. Gaven sang the song and re- 
ceived a fair round of applause from the 
audience in the orchestra. | waited for the 
big explosion from the gallery, but not a 
sound. I looked up and there was my friend 
with his head on his arms, which were rest- 
ing on the railing of the gallery, fast asleep. 
My first plugger proved a fizzle. However, 
the next time I was more successful. 


A Song for lrene Franklin 


It was during one of my visits backstage, 
while Peter Baker was singing Creep, Baby, 
Creep, that there stood behind the scenes a 
little girl of about ten years, who also ap- 
peared in the cast. She pulled me by the 
sleeve and said, “‘Aren’t you the Mr. Har- 
ris who wrote that beautiful song?”’ 

“Yes,” said I. 

“T wish you would write a song for me 
for next week, as I have a good part in The 
Emigrant.” 

“What part do you play?” said I. 

“T’m the emigrant’s daughter, and when 
we move to America no one wants to play 
with me and I am sitting by the kitchen 
door all alone.” 


‘*Do you suppose Mr. Baker would like 
you to sing a song if I wrote one?” 

“He has been looking for a song for me 
for a long time.” 

“Well, my little dear,” said I, “I will 
write a song for you entitled Sitting by the 
Kitchen Door,” which song the little girl 
sang with great success. 

She gave me her photograph and wrote 
her name upon it; it was little Irene Frank- 
lin, who today is one of America’s most 
versatile actresses, and whose name is well 
known to those familiar with variety per- 
formers. Her husband, Burt Green, was 
one of my dearest friends in after years. 

Meanwhile I continued supporting my- 
self by teaching the banjo, as I had not yet 
definitely decided to abandon this means of 
earning my livelihood, There were two pub- 
lishing houses at that time in Milwaukee. 
One was William H. Rohlfing & Sons and 
the other J. S. Lake, a very small music 
house. In addition, the former retailed 
musical instruments. 

They specialized in the publishing of 
classical songs exclusively, a popular song 
at that time being unknown in the sense 
that we know it today. 


What the Public Didn't Want 


I had written a song entitled Kiss and 
Let’s Make Up, containing a simple plot, 
wherein two children, a boy and a girl, are 
at play upon the sand. The girl had erected 
a small sand pile and the boy in a mis- 
chievous mood kicked over the sand pile, 
causing his playmate to weep. His childish 
feelings are aroused and he seeks to make 
amends: 


Two little playmates, a boy and a girl, 
Were playing one day on the sands. 
They had built up a house of pretty sea 
shells, 
With no tools but their little brown hands, 
At last it was finished, their work was well 
done 


And two little hearts were made glad, 
When the boy, just for fun, gave a kick, 
then did run, 
And down came the house on the sands. 
The girl for a moment stood shocked and 
surprised, 
Then tears to her pretty eyes came, 
“I'll never forgive him,” she sobbingly cried. 
“Oh, how could my Jack be #0 mean?” 
And when the lad saw his sweetheart in 
tears, 
He manfully to her side came, 
And throwing his arms around her dear 
form, 
Said, “‘ Kiss and let's make up again.” 


CHORUS 


“Kiss and let’s make up, my darling. 

Dry your tears, don't ery in vain, 

For you know I love you, darling. 
Yes, 1 know I was to blame. 

So you wished you'd never met me? 
Don’t say that, my little pet. 

What would this life be without you? 
Kiss and let’s make up.” 


The years rolled by, the lad sailed away, 
The maiden, she waited in vain. 
Could Jack have forgotten those bright happy 
days, 
When oft to the cottage he came? 
The shella by the seashore are strewn all 
about, 
Each one brings fond memories back ; 
When they built little houses upon the warm 
sands, 
She and her boy lover Jack, 

He promised to write to her once ev'ry week. 
Had another fair face won his heart? 
Or else had he tired of his true country lass? 

Was he satisfied that they should part? 
But the true honest fellow was sailing back 


To the girl who was waiting in vain 
To hear his dear voice whisper low in her ear, 
“Come kiss and let's make up again.” 


As none of my songs had ever appeared 
in publication form, I was eager to have 
this song published; and so one day | 
strolled into Rohlfing’s with my manuscript 
under my arm. Bearding Charles Rohlfing, 
son of William, in his den, I timidly offered 
my manuscript. He looked it over and com- 
manded me to play it, whieh I did. When ! 
finished he burst out laughing and said, 
“You call that a lyric? That's nonsense. 
Two little kids building a house of sand and 
the boy kicks it down! That’s no story for 
a song. Here is the kind of song they 
want today,” showing me songs written 
about the birds, the stars, rippling streams, 
the perfume of the flowers, the thee-and- 
thou songs. 

“All right,” said I, giving him the bene- 
fit of the doubt, “I will write a song on that 
order,”’ 

Three days later I brought him Thou Art 
Ever in My Thoughts, which he accepted 
immediately and published. This wae the 
first song with my name that ever appeared 
in publication form. The chorus was: 


Thou art ever in my thoughts, thy sweet face 
is ever near. 

Could I ever, no, no, never, forget thy love so 
dear? 

Thou art ever in my thoughts, never doubt; 
my heart it all is thine. 

In waking, in dreaming, in pleasure, iv 
tears, thou art ever in my thoughts. 


Nevertheless, I felt that Rohlfing made a 
big mistake in not publishing Kiss and 
Let’s Make Up. | received $16.75 royeity 
for Thou Art Ever in My Thoughts, Royal- 
ties were few and far between in those dayg. 

A few months later a new music dealer, 
A.A, Fisher, opened up in the city. He chal- 
lenged Rohlfing .cSons for supremacy in that 
industry. I purchased several banjos for my 
pupils through his house. We soon became 
acquainted and he took a fancy to me. 
Upon discovering that my studio was in my 
mother’s parlor, he offered me a room above 
his store, gratis, provided that I sent my 
pupils to his store for their strings, books 
and music, I grasped the opportunity im- 
mediately. 

Everything was going along smoothly, 
with the exception of Fisher's little son, 
then about eight years of age. It eeemed 
to me that he was the origina! Peck’s Bad 
Boy, nicknamed Bud. He was as thor- 
oughly absorbed in the banio as 1 had been 
at his age. He had a peculiar liking for the 
Spanish Fandango and would often stop 
me in the midst of my teaching and insist 
that I play this compositien, Invariably | 
acceded to his request. This was the only 
way | could get rid of him. This same little 
chap, Bud Fisher, eventually drifted into 
the newspaper field and became a cartoon 
ist. He created Mutt and Jeff. 


A Taste of Temperament 


Fisher, Senior, sold out a year later and 
I moved to a little office at 207 Grand Ave- 
nue, the rent being $7.50 a month, where 
again I hung out my shingle, Banjoist and 
Song Writer. Songs Written to Order. 

Gus Williams, the eminent German co- 
median, was to appear at the Bijou Theater 
in One of the Finest. Gus was singing sey- 
eral of his own compositions. I decided to 
land him with one of my songs. I under- 
stood he was partial to baby songs at the 
time. I knew his manager, Eddie Cock, 
intimately, who by the way was a Mil 
waukeean, and who is now located in New 
York. 

I told Eddie my troubles. He suggested 
that I appear in Williams’ dressing rooms at 
seven that evening, when he would intro- 
duce me to him. I was there at the ap- 
pointed hour. Eddie came to me and told 
me to wait a moment, saying that he 
wished to prepare Williams first, for he 
was very temperamental. 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Everywhere cars are being damaged 
and ruined because water is lost through 
leaks. Thousands of owners know they 
have water-leaks but consider them 
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cause your motor needs all of its water 
to absorb cylinder heat in order to keep 
from destroying itself. : 


Lose water and you cut down your 
motor’s efficiency, cause quick depreci- 
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Look today and see if you have a leak. 
Stop it. No repair is more necessary. 
And now, this vital repair can be made 
quickly and easily. 


Mr. Warner’s new way enables you to 
stop one or more leaks permanently 
yourself. Get a can of Warner Liquid 
Solder at once. It works equally well 
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good anti-freeze solutions. 
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it. It removes scale and prevents rust 
and corrosion and assists circulation. It 
is guaranteed absolutely harmless and 
sold on a money-back basis. That is 
why substitutes are dangerous. Demand 
the genuine Warner Liquid Solder in 
the green can. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, use the coupon. 
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I waited at the head of the stairs and 
overheard the conversation between them. 

Eddie started it by saying, ‘‘Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Williams.” 

A gruff voice grunted, ‘’Evening.” 

That did not sound so good to me. 

“Mr. Williams,” again started Eddie, “a 
young friend of mine has written a beauti- 
ful child song called Only a Tangle of 
Golden Curls. I think it would fit a certain 
situation in your play.” 

“Songs!’’ roared Williams. ‘See here, 
young fellow, please remember that Gus 
Williams writes all his own songs and does 
not need any outside stuff whatever, espe- 
cially those written by amateurs.”” Eddie 
vamosed., 

Not wishing Eddie to think I had over- 
heard the conversation, I sneaked out in 
front of the theater. Eddie came along and 
told me that Williams had a grouch on, but 
that he would try to fix it some other eve- 
ning. 

A few years later, when I had written 
After the Ball, Williams again played the 
Bijou Theater, in a new play. I did not see 
the show, as he did not interest me after he 
had expressed his opinion of amateur song 
writers. That same night I was sitting ina 
restaurant patronized by the profession, 
when Mr. Williams entered with Mr. Will 
Dunlop, the dramatic critic of the Evening 
Wisconsin. Will was a friend of mine, and 
they took seats near my table. He said 
something to Mr. Williams about my being 
there and he expressed a desire to meet me. 
Still smarting under his treatment of both 
Cook and myself, I teld Dunlop I did not 
care to meet Williams, and he conveyed 
this information to Mr. Williams. 

The following morning he walked into my 
office, demanding an explanation for my re- 
fusal to meet him the evening before. I ex- 
plained to him the Cook incident and what 
it would have meant for me at that time if 
he had sung one of my songs. But he inter- 
rupted with: 

“Ah, my boy,” he said, “you never 
know what goes on back of the stage before 
a performance begins. I had a little tiff 
with my Frau that night, which was soon 
forgotten, but it left me in a very bad 
humor. I now recall the incident and 
humbly beg to apologize for my rudeness.” 

I told him to sit down and offered him a 
cigar. I soon found him a charming fellow 
with a fund of humor and a heart of gold. 
I learned to admire him, and we were fast 
friends for twenty-five years. 


Once Aboard the Whaleback 


About that time something happened 
that made me feel as if my star was ascend- 
ing. I received a letter from the famous 
David Henderson, manager of the Chicago 
Opera House and producer of the popular 
extravaganzas, Sinbad the Sailor, and Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. Picture my 
excitement and delight when I read that 
Henderson wanted the then obscure banjo 
teacher to write some new songs for a new 
edition of Ali Baba. I had never dreamed 
such a stroke of luck would come to me. I 
could only account for it by supposing that 
some singer for whom I had written a song 
must have mentioned my name to this cele- 
brated manager. 

I pawned my silver watch for six dollars. 
The fare on the Whaleback, a large steamer 
running at that time between Milwaukee 
and Chicago, was two dollars a round trip; 
together with board and lodging, I caleu- 
lated it would amount in all to $5.70, which 
would leave me about thirty cents with 
which to return home. 

Arriving in Chicago, I found my way to 
the Chicago Opera House, where Hender- 
son was located, and with much trepidation 
entered his office. 

Henderson looked up at me with the 
query, “Well?” 

Somewhat taken aback, I drew forth 
Henderson’s own letter, which I handed to 
him as the best means of introducing my- 
self. After glancing at my precious missive 
he casually inquired, much to my surprise, 


THE SATURDAY 


for my father, to which I replied that he 
was home in Milwaukee at his work. When 
he thereupon asked for the song writer to 
whom his letter was addressed, it dawned 
upon me that my extreme youth, I being 
only eighteen years old, was misleading, 
and it would be necessary for me to con- 
vince Henderson that the youngster before 
him was really the Charles K. Harris he had 
requested to come to Chicago. I still can 
recall very clearly his look of amazement 
and his ejaculation, “Ye gods!” 

Fortunately, I convinced Henderson of 
my identity, and we proceeded to discuss 
the matter of new songs for his coming pro- 
duction. 

At that time Eddie Foy was the featured 
comedian in Ali Baba, and it had occurred 
to me while traveling from Milwaukee to 
Chicago to prepare myself with a song for 
him, which I did, and brought it with me. 
I saw a piano in his office, and sitting down 
without an invitation, I ran over a new 
song entitled Am I Right? a topical song. 
Then I turned to him and asked what the 
leading topics in Chicago were. 

He said, ‘‘ Well, our river is in bad shape; 
it smells to heaven. Our street cars are all 
run down. Our police department is in bad 
shape.” 


A Typical Topical Song 


I immediately wrote lyrics around each 
topic he mentioned, while he looked at me 
in amazement. 

I said, ‘‘ Mr. Henderson, the trick of the 
song business is this: Fit your songs to the 
situation; also write songs that will appeal 
to the imagination as well as point to a 


moral. To keep your audience interested, | 


give it a good popular tune, one that it can 
whistle, and you have a hit not only in the 
song but it will make your show a success.” 

I guess no one had ever spoken to him 


like that before, and I am proud to say he | 
listened to a boy of eighteen. He sent for | 
Eddie Foy and the orchestra leader, and | 


gave them that song to be used for Ali 
Baba. 

Flushed with my success, I asked him, 
“What other songs do you want?”’ 

“TI want one for Ida Mulle, our leading 
soubrette.”’ 

“What situation?” said I. 

“Well, it is a sort of Romeo and Juliet 


scene, with a moonlight night; she is sing- | 
ing from the balcony to her lover, who has | 


left her after a lovers’ quarrel.” 


“That's enough,” said I. “This song will | 
take me a little longer, Mr. Henderson, as | 


it is a ballad and must be treated accord- 
ingly—a beautiful melody and a lyric to fit 
the situation.” 

“Where are you stopping?”’ asked Mr. 
Henderson. 

**My satchel,”’ said I, “is at the Union 
Station where I have checked it.” 

He picked up the phone and called the 
Palmer House and ordered them to reserve 
a suite of rooms for me at his expense. I re- 
paired to the Palmer House, where I found 
my satchel with my scant belongings. A 
boy showed me to the room. Instead of one 
room it was five rooms, consisting of a par- 
lor, library, dining room, bedroom and 
kitchen. It mutt have been the bridal suite. 
The hotel at that time was run on the 
American:plan, four meals a day, and I can 
assure you I never missed a meal. 

Nevertheless, I worked faithfully upon 
the song that night. As there was a piano 
in my room, it came in very handy. The 
song was entitled Last Night as the Moon 
Was Shining. 

After I had submitted the ballad, Hen- 
derson called me to his office and said, 
“Harris, your work is splendid and is very 


satisfactory to all of us. When the produc- | 
tion opens in two weeks we will have you | 


come down to the opening performance. 
Meanwhile you say you have a return 
ticket. Your expenses are all paid at the 
hotel. Your boat leaves at five o’clock. 
Here is an envelope which you are not to 
open until you get on the boat.” 

He shook my hand heartily and wished 
me good luck. 
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your motor’s 
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Prevention 
| is better 


Ee Signs of the Road warn you 
of danger ahead. SAFE-T-STAT 
warns you instantly of approach- 
ing engine trouble. 
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electrically controlled motor heat 
indicator—is in sight day or night 
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not from radiator vapor. $750 

It leaves your radiator cap free 
for a beautifully designed emblem 
such as is now seen on every 
smart car. 

SAFE-T-STAT is special equip- 
ment on the Packard, and general 
equipment on Minerva. It has been 
adopted by Nash of Chicago, Hup- 
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cago, New York and Detroit, Lin- 
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any car. 

SAFE-T-STAT indicates the proper 
temperature for efficient running 
at all times—it is an indicator 
which is scientifically correct and 
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a frozen radiator 
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a Burgess Flashlight? 
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I made up my mind not to open that en- 
velope, but to have my mother do so, as 
she was my guiding star. 

On the boat that night there was a young 
chap with a fine voice singing at the piano, 
surrounded and admired by a dozen girls. 
The song which seemed most popular and 
which I enjoyed very much was There is 
No One to Welcome You Home, and it has 
always remained in my memory, for when 
the boat arrived the next morning the 
young man was greeted warmly by two 
Milwaukee detectives, who gave him a real 


| welcome. I learned he was a thief from Chi- 


cago. No one to welcome him, indeed! 


Faversham’s Prediction 


When I arrived at home my mother was 
very much excited, wanting to hear all the 
news. Se I told her the entire story. 

“Your board and expenses were all you 
got for writing those songs?’’ she asked. ~ 

The fact was that I had entirely forgot- 
ten the envelope, and happening to think 


| of it, I drew it from my pocket and said, 





“Here, mother, is something Mr. Hender- 
son said I should not open until I got on the 
boat. I decided not to open it myself, but 
to give it to you to open, as you have al- 
ways been lucky for me.” 

With trembling fingers she opened it. 
It contained four new fifty-dollar bills. 
Mother almost fainted and I almost col- 
lapsed, as I had never seen so much money 
before, it being the biggest price I had ever 
received for my songs; ten dollars was the 
reguiar price for words and music. Mother 
kept the money and gave me five dollars 
for spending money, which pleased me very 
much indeed. 

How well do I remember that opening 
performance, where I heard my own com- 
positions sung by the droll Eddie Foy and 


| the charming Ida Mulle, as Morgiana! And 


who can forget its wonderful Ballet of 


| Jewels and its Monster of the Cavern 
| winding snakelike across the stage? This 
| production also boasted a genuine waterfall 
| which trickled gently down the canvas 


rocks, 

Another friend during those days was 
Hal Coleman, dramatic critic on a local 
newspaper. Coleman was musically in- 
clined, and his bachelor quarters contained 
a piano, banjo and guitar. Frequently he 
entertained touring companies passing 
through Milwaukee. One night he in- 
formed me that he was arranging to enter- 
tain a certain theatrical company playing 
Milwaukee and asked me if I would not 


| assist him by playing the banjo and singing 
| a few of my new songs. Flushed with my 


first success due to Henderson, I had begun 
to learn the piano at home, picking out the 
notes with one finger, and not long there- 
after I found the notes responding to my 


| touch; besides, no one hearing me play 
could tell whether I played by ear or note. 


On the night that Coleman’s guests were 
being entertained I sat down at the piano 
and brought out the lyrics of my song, 


| Kiss and Let’s Make Up. One of the actors 





in the group listened attentively and when 
I finished, inquired who had written and 
composed it. Upon being told, he said: 

“That's splendid. I know someone in 
England to whom this song will appeal. Her 
name is Bessie Bonehill. I received a letter 
from her not so long ago saying she is going 
to tour America. She is one of the biggest 
variety stars in England. If she ever visits 
Milwaukee or Chicago, I would advise you 
to call and see her.” 

Here I must interrupt the reader and 
state that the real beginning of populariz- 
ing a song is to sell it to the performers. If 
it strikes their fancy they will no doubt 
sing it for the public, Reason tells one the 


| bigger the reputation and ability of the per- 


former whose assistance the author and 
composer enlists, the more chances does 
one feel of its success in catching a hold on 


| the public. 


When repeating the chorus, this actor 
joined in with his beautiful high tenor 
voice, After this soirée we walked over to 


| his hotel and he invited me to his room, 
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where we chatted for another hour. He told 
me he was just over on his first trip from 
England and that his name was William 
Faversham. He said he was determined to 
make good here and that eventually his 
name would be displayed in bright lights 
on Broadway. He wished me success and 
predicted that if I kept on writing songs I 
would also attain success. His prediction 
concerning himself came true, for fifteen 
years later when I saw him he was starring 
on Broadway in The Conqueror. I was 
visiting New York and stopped at the 
Hotel Imperial. I had entered the elevator 
one evening and hardly noticed my fellow 
passenger alongside of me. We both called 
out the same floor to the elevator boy. I 
glanced up at this passenger and recog- 
nized him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Faversham,”’ I said, 
and he looked sharply at me. Continuing, 
I said, “You don’t remember me, I sup- 
pose. I met you at Hal Coleman’s rooms in 
Milwaukee, when I sang Kiss and Let’s 
Make Up.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Faversham, in his 
typical English manner. “‘ After-the-Ball 
Harris!” 

We emerged together from the elevator 
and that night Faversham insisted upon 
my being his guest during a performance of 
The Conqueror. 

Of course it is a very easy thing for one 
to skim over the hardships encountered by 
all mortals in their struggle for success and 
recognition, and no doubt Faversham could 
write page upon page of how a poor ob- 
scure Englishmar attained success. 

Returning to the period after my first 
meeting with Faversham, I had read that 
Tony Pastor had induced Bessie Bonehill 
to tour America. We must bear in mind 
that every manager connected with the 
amusement field had patterned himself 
after the greatest showman of them all— 
P. T. Barnum. They must be constantly on 
the lookout for new acts, talent and per- 
formers for the public. Even today all the 
large theatrical interests have representa- 
tives in foreign countries that act as scouts 
for them in the procuring of something new 
to entertain theatergoers. The biggest out- 
standing factor during those days was Tony 
Pastor, and frequently to procure new faces 
for the American variety stage he offered 
staggering figures for his time. By devour- 
ing the theatrical gleanings in newspapers, 
I kept pace with Miss Bonehill’s move- 
ments. 


Bessie Bonehill’s Success 


What a sensation she created in her first 
appearance in New York at Tony Pastor’s 
Fourteenth Street_Theater! The same sen- 
sational successes were scored wherever she 
made her appearance. Finally I learned 
that her itinerary called for her appearance 
at the old Olympic Theater in Chicago, 
managed for more than thirty years by Abe 
Jacobs. I determined to chance a trip to 
Chicago, make the manager’s acquaintance 
and endeavor to meet the famous Bessie 
Bonehill. And so it came to pass that I 
boarded the Whaleback for Chicago, but 
this time upon no one’s request. Alighting 
from the steamer, I made my way to the 
Olympic Theater and then to Jacobs’ office, 
where I told him my object. This meeting 
was before the performance commenced. 
He told me to return immediately after 
Miss Bonehill’s turn and he would take me 
backstage and introduce us. 

Miss Bonehill repeated her triumph in 
Chicago. She possessed an uncanny method 
in registering songs to her audience. After 
the performance Mr. Jacobs introduced me 
to her as a song writer. He then left me to 
her tender mercy. Her maid was taking 
down her hair as she beckoned me to sit 
down on her trunk. Dressing rooms in 


those days were small cubbyholes. She 
asked me the style of songs I wrote. I told 
her songs that infolded a story. 
‘Sing one for me,”’ said she. 
So I unrolled the lyric of Kiss and Let’s 
Make Up, and without any accompaniment 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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WHITE 
GARDENIAS 
produced now by difficult, 
scientific “forcing.” 
Gardenias have the wee 
ecptability of Orchids at 
Chrietmas time. They're 


less expensive, too 


GAY 
CARNATIONS 
in white and red are in- 
expensive and convey to 
young and old thoughts 
beyond the power of 


words to expre us 
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5. this Christmas 


Peps (above) and other flowers and grow- 


ing plants with their beauty and fragrance, will 


express so fittingly your Yule Tide Messages. Flowers can 
be sent anywhere in the world. Your florist will help 
you decide which flowers wiil be most appropriate. He 
has tiem delivered just when and where you want them 
by a florist in the city of the recipient. 


ON YOUR BIRTHDAY SEND MOTHER FLOWERS 
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SCARLET 
POINSETTIAS 
add a note of pleasing 
flaming color to the 
Christmas table. % hey 
bring a lingering touch 
of charm, They're in- 

expensive, too. 


FRAGRANT 
‘ LOVELY ROSES 
in countless varieties— 
fgagrant and beautiful 
expressions of the joy of 
Christmas. At a great 
range in price, now. 
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sang the lyric. I saw her motion to her 
maid to stop dressing her hair. This song 
affected her so much that she bade me sing 
it three times. Still absorbed in this song, 
she invited me to her hotel, where’there was 
a piano. Again I sang it over for her, with 
the result that she accepted the song, and 
she kept it in her repertoire for three years. 
I dare say that there are many persons re- 
maining today who heard Kiss and Let’s 
Make Up thirty-five years ago. 

Here again I must repeat that I had 
found that one of the main requisites to 
start a popular song was to have it sung by 
some leading artist; otherwise the public 
would never hear of it. I found it useless 
to go to a publisher with simply a manu- 
script and ask him to publish it. They all 
made the same complaint; I was an un- 
known writer who had never written a hit. 
No one had ever heard any of my numbers. 
If a copy was printed with my name upon 
it, it carried no weight. 

The publishers said, ‘Have your songs 
introduced properly. If there is a call for 
them we will gladly publish them.” 

In after years, when I had gone into the 
publishing business on my own account, I 
found that their advice had been correct; a 
song must be sung, played, hummed and 
drummed into the ears of the public, not in 
one city alone, but in every city, town and 
village, before it ever becomes popularized. 


1 Receive an Ovation 


On my return from Chicago there was a 
letter awaiting me from my eldest brother, 
who was engaged in business in Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, seventy-five miles from Mil- 
waukee, He invited me to spend a week-end 
with him and bring along my banjo so that 
he could entertain his friends. He even for- 
warded me a return ticket and offered to 
pay all my expenses. I gladly accepted his 
invitation, in real troubadour fashion. 

On my arrival at Oshkosh on Saturday 
night I was immediately taken to my 
brother’s home. After dinner he informed 
me that I was slated to play at a concert 
that night. As these were the days before 
the automobile, a closed carriage called for 
us and we were driven about five miles 
beyond the city. At eight P.M. we arrived 
at our destination. The building loomed 
up dark, and as we entered the hall my 
brother was greeted by a gentleman and his 
wife, who were delighted ‘to see us. I was 
introduced te them—the doctor and his 
wife. They were very cordial to me and 
said that I had arrived just in time to go on 
with my act. They had been afraid that I 
was going to disappoint them. 

I was ushered upon a platform and had 
just time enough to pull off the cover of my 
banjo and tune it up when I heard my name 
announced to the audience. I heard a 
great round of applause at the mention of 
my name and felt very proud, as I did not 
know my name had reached as far as Osh- 
kosh, seventy-miles away from my home 
town. 

I walked out upon the platform and re- 
ceived a big ovation. I immediately began 
to sing a medley of old-time darky songs, 
which was received with tremendous ap- 
plause, followed by an imitation of the 
Trinity Church Chimes, swinging the banjo 
with one hand. The audience kept up its 
incessant applause. I finished the hit with 
Home, Sweet Home. To my last day, I 
shall never forget the reception that greeted 
me. When I left the platform they were 
still yelling and applauding. 

The doctor and his wife shook my hand 
cordially and thanked me. I asked the doc- 
tor what the name of the college was for 
which I had played. 

“College?” said he. “This is no college.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“This is the Northern Hospital for the 
Insane.” 

Tableau! 

My next experience as an actor was due 
to my friend Hal Coleman, who wished to 
desert dramatic criticism for the more 
bountiful field of theatrical managership. 
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He desired to form a small select. company 
of entertainers to play in six towns in the 
vicinity of Milwaukee. He proposed to 
advance all expenses and have an equal di- 
vision of the profits with the performers. 
He engaged one Wallie Heiber, a well- 
known church soprano; Gus Weinberg, a 
Milwaukeean, who is now a famous charac- 
ter actor; Charles Horwitz, my old partner, 
who had written Since Maggie Learned to 
Skate in collaboration with me; one Ham- 
bitzer, a well-known pianist and music pub- 
lisher, as leader; and myself. 

Our first performance was to be given at 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Arriving at Wau- 
kesha, we were escorted to the hotel, where 
we dined. We then walked to the Opera 
House a few blocks away. 

The floor above the theater was the Odd 
Fellows Hall. As soon as we entered the 
theater it commenced to rain. The man- 
ager of the theater told us that we had 
struck a bad night, as the people in Wau- 
kesha would never attend a theater when it 
rained; furthermore, that the Odd Fellows 
were having an installation and their wives 
and families accompanied them for the big 
banquet that usually followed. It looked 
dark for the Coleman entertainers that 
night. 

Meanwhile we performers went to our 
dressing rooms and made up. Hambitzer 
played his opening on a tin-pan piano. I 
peeked through a hole in the curtain to see 
how the audience was piling in, but all I 
could discern was that the first four seats 
held the proprietor of the hotel where we 
were stopping, his wife and two small chil- 
dren as our entire audience in the hall— 
except the janitor. I was too scared to im- 
part the news to my fellow actors. As Miss 
Heiber was the first one to sing, I knew she 
would find it out quickly enough. 

The shabby curtain arose and out walked 
Miss Heiber upon the stage and sang as I 
had never heard her sing before. Her beau- 
tiful voice filled the hall and the audience of 
four enthusiastically applauded. She re- 
peated by singing an aria from Faust. She 
was followed by Gus Weinberg, in comic 
songs and monologues. Then came Charles 
Horwitz with Shaksperean readings, while 
I closed the olio with my banjo and songs. 
That concluded the first part. 


Performing for the Odd Fellows 


We actors sat around on the stage and 
consoled ourselves. Meanwhile Hal Cole- 
man, not aware of the Odd Fellows’ instal- 
lation, had gone upstairs to see what all the 
noise was about. He was told about the 
meeting of the Odd Fellows. Requesting 
permission to speak to the chief official of 
that organization, Coleman informed him 
that a wonderful entertainment was going 
on downstairs. The official desired infor- 
mation as to the identity of the performers 
and Coleman proceeded to mention all the 
names. When he came to mine the man 
asked if I was the son of Jacob Harris, of 
Milwauk2e. When Coleman nodded in the 
affirmative, the man exclaimed, “He is 
the head of the Odd Fellows in Milwau- 
kee.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Hal, as his face lit up. 
“That's why I am here to see you.” 

“In that case,” came back the answer, 
‘*we will all be down immediately and you 
can start your performance all over again.” 

When the curtain arose cn the second 
part, and Miss Heiber walked out upon the 
stage, she was startled when she saw every 
seat occupied. We gave a great perform- 
ance that night, judging from the applause 
accorded us. 

That was my second appearance upon 
any stage. The story of the rest of the en- 
gagement had better be left untold. By 
the time we were through Coleman had run 
into debt. 

A few days after we returned home 
Charles Horwitz came to my office to tell 
me that he had resigned his position as 
bookkeeper and had joined the Ray L. 
Royce Comedy Company. They had asked 
him if he knew of a good banjoist and he 
had mentioned my name. He suggested 
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ND some heater, too—this Arvin 

Special! A Christmas gift that any 

Ford, Chevrolet or Dodge owner will be 
mighty pleased to receive. 


The way the Arvin Special heats is a 
joy forever. As soon as the car is under 
way the heat starts. And in a few min- 
utes it fairly swirls into the car, putting 
cold and damp to rout. Arvin makes a 
lasting remembrance, too, for it’s good for 
the life of the car. 


The Arvin Special is available for Ford, 
Chevrolet and Dodge cars—the Arvin 
Regular for Ford and Overland. Acces- 
sory dealers everywhere sell the Arvin 
Special. Any car owner or garageman can 
install it in a jiffy. Let the Arvin Special 
solve your gift problem. 























Every Arvin is sold under a direct from factory to user 
of lete satisfaction. Get your Arvin NOW 
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FORD - - - + «+ $6.00 
CHEVROLET -.- - 6,50 
DODGE- - - + «+ 900 


Also—Regular Type for 
FORD - + « « « §1.75 
OVERLAND - - - 3.00 
Prices Slightly Higher in Canada and Far West 
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Indianapolis Pump & Tube Company 
General and Sales Offices—INDIANAPOLIS 


Pump and Tube Div. Arvin Heater Div. 
Greenwood, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 
Dan Patch Coaster Wagon Div. 
Connersville, Ind. 
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He'll Appreciate 
the K-S Telegage 


Every motorist wants this 
modern, reliable gasoline gauge. 
it means safe driving for him 
Always in front of his eyes, its 
friendly figures give him that cer- 
tainty and safety that come 
frem knowing exactly about his 
gasoline supply. 

He wants to be free from 
worry—to know at all times just 
how his gasoline supply stands. 
A glance at the K-S Telegage, 
right on the dash, will tell him, 
to a fraction of a gallon, the 
amount of gasoline in the tank. 


Perhaps you have already seen 


the Telegage on many of the 
leading cars. It is a handsome 
instrument that can be easily in- 
stalled on the dash and connected 
with the gasoline tank. 

The Telegage operates on a 
fundamental law of physics and is 
so simple, practical, and accurate 
that it already comes as standard 
equipment on eleven cars. 


Instructions comewith each K-S 
Telegage, so that it can be quickly 
installed. It sells for $8.50. If your 
dealercannot supply you,write us. 
Shipment will be made promptly 
upon receipt of purchase price. 


KING- SEELEY CORPORATION 


Ic is now available as an access- 
oryforthe Dodge, Jewett, Buick, 
Nash, Overland 6, Hudson, 
Olds, Oakland, Reo and 
Flint. Specify year and model. 


Mich. 


GASOLINE 


Telegage 
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that here was an opportunity to become a 
| regular actor. With my recent experiences 
in Waukesha and the surrounding towns 
fresh in my mind, I decided to keep off the 
stage entirely and devote my time to 
writing songs. In the course of our con- 
versation I gathered that Horwitz was to 
sing with this company. I had just fin- 
ished a song that I wanted Horwitz to 
introduce in his new surroundings. It was 
something novel, a story about the tele- 
phone; I had called it Hello, Central, 
Hello! I showed Horwitz the manuscript, 
and after singing it over once he decided to 
use it. A suggestion came from Horwitz 
that he thought it would be an excellent 
idea if he could have a number of copies 
printed, which he could sell in the lobbies of 
the theaters for twenty-five cents a copy, 
provided he could purchase them from me 
for ten cents, thereby netting him quite a 
profit. He said he would purchase them at 
ten dollars a hundred, and to this I agreed. 

Horwitz left town a week later with the 
Royce Comedy Company. Soon he wrote 
me that the song was registering with the 
public and inclosed his route of one-night 
stands from Milwaukee to Denver. He 
requested that I forward 100 copies of the 
song to Kansas City immediately. 

In my zeal to put this new song before 
the public as Horwitz suggested, I had 
overlooked the fact that it required money 
to have the song printed, plates engraved, 
title page made, and a dozen other items 
pertaining to song publishing of which 
I knew nothing. Besides, my banjo stu- 
dents had dropped out at this time until I 
had no more, when a young man walked 
into my studio and inquired as to my fee for 
teaching him to play the banjo. When I 
told him thirty-five dollars he replied that 
he could not pay that amount. In the 
course of our conversation I learned that 
he was an engraver, and he finally agreed 
to make me a set of plates, which also in- 
cluded a title plate, in exchange for banjo 
lessons. 

Two weeks later he informed me that the 
| plates were ready, as well as the title page, 

and that he had sent them to a printer 
| named Stern, who was holding them until I 
gave the order as to the number of copies 
I wished printed. I immediately saw Stern 
and ordered him to print 1000 copies at a 
cost of fifteen dollars. 





My First Published Song 


When the songs were ready he sent for 
me. I came over with the fifteen dollars to 
pay for same. He informed me that the 
engraver had not paid for the plates or title 
page. I was astounded and told him of the 
arrangements I had made with the en- 
graver. He told me that had nothing to do 
with him. The engraver, instead of en- 
graving the plates, had ordered Stern to set 
them up in music type, as he was the only 
printer who possessed a set of music type in 
the city, and that the engraver owed Stern 
thirty dollars for the job. The printer in- 
sisted that I pay him forty-five dollars. 

This method of setting music type is now 
obsolete. Nowadays it is done by stone 
and lithographing. 

However, my capital at that time was 
much below forty-five dollars, and the 
more I pleaded with him to let me have 
the music for fifteen dollars, as agreed with 
the engraver, the firmer he held his ground. 
I hurried over to the engraver’s shop and 
asked an explanation. His excuse was 
that the printer had promised to send the 
| plates to his office so that he could look 
| them over before he paid forthem. Buffeted 
between the arguments of both printer and 
engraver, I managed finally to add thirty 
dollars more to my fifteen dollars through 
loans from various members of my family 
and thus turn it over to the printer, who 
thereupon delivered to me 1000 copies of 
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the first song published: by myself, Hello, 
Central, Hello! 

I carried the bundle of songs to my small 
studio, where I unpacked them and fingered 
them. What a thrill came over me, now 
that I look back to more than thirty-five 
years ago, when I saw both words and mu- 
sic with my imprint—and published by 
myself. I suppose it is akin to the feeling 
visualized by every author upon gazing for 
the first time upon his name in print. 

I immediately dispatched 100 copies to 
Horwitz in Kansas City. A wire had come 
in meanwhile for more to be sent to another 
town, and money invariably followed these 
wires. 

Julius P. Witmark, billed as The Boy 
Tenor, was playing Milwaukee in a musical 
mélange called The City Directory. His 
brothers, father and himself had embarked 
in the music-publishing business, their first 
publication being The Picture Turned to 
the Wall. This song was written by Charles 
Grahame, who had derived the idea from 
witnessing a performance of Hazel Kirke at 
the old Lyceum Theater in New York City. 
It came about that one of the scenes in this 
drama depicted an irate father turning the 
picture of an erring daughter to the wall. 
Possessed of a remarkably resonant voice, 
Witmark toured the country and always 
finished his bit with The Picture Turned to 
the Wall. 

As his family was financially interested 
in this song, his next move was to visit all 
the music stores in the city and distribute 
title pages of this selection. 


Framing Each Other 


It was upon his first appearance in my 
home town that we became acquainted. 
When he returned he would often come to 
my banjo studio and we became fast friends. 
It was during one of his visits to Milwaukee 
that he suggested that I furnish his con- 
cern—M. Witmark & Sons—with a song for 
publication. He added that a song origi- 
nating in New York City would assure 
success. He also suggested that I send it in 
care of his oldest brother, Isidor, the active 
head of the company, who at that time was 
only nineteen years of age. A few weeks 
later I sent him a song that I had written, 
entitled When the Sun Has Set. The song 
was accordingly published, and six months 
later I received a postal note for eighty- 
four cents accrued royalty. Feeling in- 
dignant, I wrote-to Isidor that it was the 
smallest return I had ever received for any 
song; that I intended framing the postal 
note for a souvenir and writing beneath it, 
“The smallest royalty statement on rec- 
ord.” As I recall it, Isidor Witmark replied 
thus: 

“Yours to hand. Would say I am also 
framing your song and hanging it in a 
conspicuous place in my office where all in 
the profession can see it. Underneath I am 
writing this: ‘The only song we ever pub- 
lished that did not sell.’” 

Nevertheless, the Witmarks and I have 
remained sincere friends, although we be- 
came competitors in the same field later. 

I can also recall receiving a letter from 
8. Brainard & Sons, music publishers in 
Chicago, to send some of my manuscripts 
to them. My name was beginning to spread 
slowly. Eddie Foy, Ida Mulle and Bessie 
Bonehill were utilizing my compositions. 
I sent the Brainards two manuscripts, en- 
titled I Wonder, I Wonder, a little love bal- 
lad, and a baby song, Humming Baby to 
Sleep, which were immediately accepted for 
publication. They sent me a royalty con- 
tract and published them within a very 
short time. My royalties for these two 
songs in six months amounted to exactly 
$6.44! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti- 


cles by Mr. Harris. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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All on the Air on 
Christmas Eve — 


..... the carols, the melodies, the songs of long ago that 
still cast their potent spell the Childhood is seven decades 
behind us Creed and Dogma dwindle into insignificance 
as the entire Nation thrills anew with the Knowledge of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


And this Christmas Eve — as never before — the old, always 
new, Carols will wing their way in invisible flight over the 


cities, the villages, the back-country of America, and into 
the homes that are waiting to receive them—such is the 


Miracle of Radio. 


To make your home a part of the universal audience, only 
a radio set is needed. The time is short: Today install a 
radio set in your home and a Cunningham Radio Tube in 
every socket. Then you will find that Christmas, 1925, takes 
on a new meaning and all of 1926 is a vista of new delight. 


Since 1915 — Standard for all Sets 


A type for every radio use 
C-11, C &@ CX-12, C & CX-301A, C-299, CX-299, C & CX-300, CX-112, 
CX-220, CX-310. Rectifier Tubes—CX-313, CX-316B 
In the Orange and Blue Carton 


Lenin fo 


Home Office: 182 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ‘ NEW YORK 
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SPLITD RADIO RECEPTION 


} 


Five tubes. Inherently neutral- 
ised. Encased in attractive, 
hinged-top cabinet, finished in the 
latest two-tone effect—dark wal- 
nut and light natural grain. 
Price, $75 The Grande Speaker, 
ithuetrated with set, $22.50 extra 


Why you should know the Splitdorf 


merchant 


HE merchant who sells you a Splitdorf Receiver 

is a responsible business man—the type of man 
who realizes that every satisfied patron is a booster 
and that every receiver giving perfect satisfaction is 
a creator of more business. 


He also knows that the radio buyer of today expects 
supreme tone quality, great volume on occasion, 
distance when desired— and, above all, radio recep- 
tion that is simple, dependable, certain. 


In selling Splitdorf Reception, this merchant knows 
that Splitdorf Receivers are built to meet these re- 
quirements. And he is ready to see that they give 
such service, such SATISFACTION, when installed in 
your home! 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
Subsidiary of 


Th Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company The 

ps € In Canada: Splitdorf Electrical Co., Ltd., 493 Yonge St., Toronto 
d Price quotations slightly higher west of Rockies, and in Canada y/ hapsod 
—/“"iRGadO 
Th 


ale creation of Japanese de- Five tubes. Inherently neutral- 
sign inctudes console table and ized. New electric-lighted 
receiver. A five-tube, inherently tuning controls. Desk type con- 
neutralized, electric-lighted, en sole of solid American Walnut. 
closed dial, built-in speaker mode!. rc Built-in speaker. Price, $410. 
Individually decorated by hand 
by Japanese artists. Price, $425. 


The f | The 
Grande i} | Cello 


A large bell, ewan throat speaker | A high-grade, curved throat, 
of exceptional tonal quality. \ ~ composition bell speaker. Large 
Equipped with adjustment for \ metal base. Adjustment feature 
controlling volume and tone. . permits of regulating tone and 
Satin black finish. Price, $22.50. : volume. Black finish. Price, $10. 
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THE SUPERMAN AND HIS 
SECRETARY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


set of tubes that were to carry hot-steel 
billets to rolls. He sent drawings and de- 
scriptions of this contraption to Billy, who 
privately called it ‘“‘reedeeculous,”’ but was 
obliged through respect for its august source 
to discuss it seriously and pigeonhole it 
tactfully. 

But Gates’ adventures in manufacturing 
technic were few and did no harm. His ig- 
norance of mill practice really mattered not 
at all. Our staff of experts was there to 
attend to all that and he referred technical 
matters to them. They were chemists, 
metallurgists, engineers and mathemati- 
cians, all of whom had learned their arts 
from textbooks. Where he shone was in 
those arts of business not taught in any 
book or any formal school. He was a 
master trader, a man of the world, a self- 
taught reader of men, a dominating and 
valiant personality. The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany needed all that at its head infinitely 
more than factory lore, which was why put- 
ting Gates in the presidency was the best 
stroke Morse ever achieved for his company. 

The fever for invention seized me, too, 
after I came into the aura of Billy Garrett. 
I devised a pair of tongs for grabbing red- 
hot strips of metal. These tongs would cut 
the strip at any point while the man who 
held them ran alongside, and without los- 
ing their grip they would reseize the newly 
cut end and enable it to be stuck into the 
rolls. Garrett approved these tongs, say- 
ing, “Out of the mouths of babes cometh 
wisdom.” But a newer and better arrange- 
ment of the rolls made them superfluous 
and my hopes of royalties died. 

We were all tinkering with new inven- 
tions about that time, just as later, during 
the period of consolidations and quick turns 
in stock speculation, we dabbled in shares. 

When a company reaches the stage of 
wealth where it can afford to make elabo- 
rate investigations through the medium of 
experts, it is in position to undertake seem- 
ingly daring projects with safety. The gen- 
eral public does not understand how much 
of an element research is in the taking of 
new steps, the launching of fresh enter- 
prises and even in the day-by-day carrying 
on of large corporations. Actions that seem 
to be guided by superhuman acumen are 
oftener than not the fruit of thick sheaves 
of statistical reports, where every hazy 
point is so illuminated by collated facts 
that a tyro could go ahead confidently. 


Looking Before Plunging 


Gates, famed as a plunger and thought 
to be reckless to excess, would bide his time 
for months and even years while data were 
being put together for him and digested. 
He leaned heavily on certain tried and 
proven experts. One was the late William 
R. Walker, who until his recent death was 
Judge Gary’s right-hand man, fulfilling the 
same duties as he did with Gates. Will 
Walker came of a good La Porte, Indiana, 
family, but started life as a water boy with 
the Illinois Steel Company, remembered 
even to this day as an incessant asker of 
questions as he trudged 40 and fro with his 
buckets. He wrote down every answer in 
his little notebook and at night studied 
chemistry and metallurgy. He rose to be 
head of the great South Chicago works. He 
was a dainty, cool, little man with eyes 
brilliant as gems, gentle in bis ways but a 
terror to organized labor. Gates often 
urged him to go into money-making, but he 
preferred his princely salary and delving 
into steel facts. 

I remember a Utah proposition offered to 
Gates—everything in those days to Gates 


was a “proposition,’”’ and the rank and file 
copied him in everlasting use of the word — 
a combined mining and railroad enterprise 
of great promise. Walker accumulated 
shelves full of maps. He explored the re- 
gion himself. Hundreds of samples of ore 
were analyzed. The railroad gradients, 
cuts, culverts, ballast, and so on, were 
known to the last pebble on the right of 
way. Accountants piled up sheets of figures, 
and these were translated into graphs—one 
of Walker’s favorite ways of visualizing 
data. Walker toiled over this accumulation 
and gradually evolved a report. As each 
chapter was finished he often backed me 
into a corner and read it aloud, insisting 
that I make any remark that came into my 
head, notwithstanding the well-understood 
fact that I knew just about nothing of the 
subject. He said, ‘‘ Never mind, you might 
ask some question or make a random re- 
mark that would give me a new angle.” 


Counting Pig Iron 


At length Walker's judgment, condensed 
from a hundred closely typed pages, was 
“No,” and Gates thereupon said “No,” 
and that ended the matter, But all that 


the outside world knew was Gates’ “No.” | 


Shortly after Gates became president of 
the Illinois Steel Company his instinct told 
him something was wrong with the coun- 
try’s pig-iron supply. He meditated a 
stroke for the concern of which he was the 
newly elected head. His trusted man, W. 
W. Simmons, was sent out with orders to 
count the pigs of iron in the yards of all the 
producers everywhere. Probably no one 
ever thought of such a plan before. Sim- 
mons would at dead of night climb over 
fences, sneak into the vast yards of steel 
companies and count the stocks, mailing in 
every day greasy, dirty pencil memoran- 
dums of the counts. These were posted to 
me at my home address, and I turned them 
over to Gates. He totaled them, gradually 
obtaining by this homely means a more 
accurate knowledge of existing pig-iron 
stocks than anyone in or out of the industry 
had. 

In the end he bought for the Illinois Steel 
Company very large amounts of pig iron. 
Much was bought from the Carnegie Steel 
Company, which later, when all the trade 
knew the actual condition of affairs, was 
compelled to buy it back at a cruel advance. 
From this flyer in pig iron Gates made a 
huge profit for the Illinois Steel Company. 
Incidentally his own prestige and that of 
the company were enhanced. Simmons’ 
nocturnal activities were never known. 

The Schulers, father and son, pillars cf 
the early Consolidated Steel and Wire 
Company, split off in the later stages of 
Gates’ wire career and prepared to start a 
wire mill of their own at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. It became of moment to know how 
they were getting along and when they 


were likely to begin manufacturing and | 


selling. I was sent to Birmingham to in- 
vestigate. I took a private detective along. 

My detective applied for a job with the 
Schulers, but his soft hands betrayed him 
and he was not hired. However, he mixed 
with the workers at night. From what 
he found out from them and what I found 
out in my own way, I was able to turn in 
precise information, Gates knew I had the 
facts and governed himself accordingly. 
My predictions turned out correct to the 
day and I won a silk hat on a bet from one 
of Gates’ associates, who was sure I was 
wrong. 

While I was in Birmingham a particu- 
larly intelligent workman asked me for a 
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Th 
Alliance Agent 


supplements the 
re marshal 


HE city fire marshal sees that the municipal 
fire ordinances are complied with. 


The Alliance Agent supplements the fire marshals 
work by pointing out conditions which, while not 
illegal, tend to increase insurance rates. 


The fire marshal enforces general regulations for 
fire prevention; the Alliance Agent gives individual 
attention to the reducing of your own particular risks. 


Perhaps the Alliance Agent can show you how to 
reduce the cost of your insurance by correcting some 
overlooked condition in your premises that operates 
to impose a more-than-minimum rate, Or he may 
be able to indicate ways by which you may lessen 
the hazards of fire created by carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of the occupants. 


The Alliance Agent knows the chief causes of fires 
and therefore can help you to prevent fires. 








There is an Alliance Agent near you; 
you are invited to consult with him freely. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Third and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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Better Radio Reception Without 
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the Use of B Batteries 


By H. C. MOHR 
Radio Engineer of The Glenn L. Martin Co., Builders of the famous radio equipped Martin Aircraft 


ITH the elevation 
of radio broad- 
casting to its present 
high standard of qual- 
ity, with today’s stand- 
s T ardization of factory- 
| built receiving sets, 
radio users are de- 
manding reception of a consist- 
ently high quality with none of the 
bothers and troubles of the pio- 
neer days of radio broadcasting. 
When radio first took the coun- 
try by storm, people were content 
to fish around for mediocre pro- 
gratns, change “hook-ups” every 
week, try this, that and the other 
thing in the hope of improving 
reception, and “mess around” 
with the many necessary but 
troublesome accessories. It was 
a novelty, and they liked it. 
Radio today is no longer a nov- 
elty. It has become a part of the 
life of the American. people, and 
consequently the public wants the 
very best in program reception 
with none of the 


r «! ~ bothersome nuisances 
“Ne with which they were 
once content. ‘“B”’ 


batteries, a necessary 
but more or less both- 
ersome adjunct of ra- 
dio reception, can now 
be entirely eliminated. 


cAn Glectric Light Socket and 
an -Aero B— 


and “B” battery troubles are done 
away with forever. All that is 
necessary now is to plug into 
your home lighting circuit to se- 
cure a steady, dependable source 
of “B” current. Where it was 
once necessary constantly to test, 
add water, and charge storage 
batteries or replace dry cells, all 
that is now required is a simple 
pull of a switch and the “B” cur- 
rent is always ot its best and fullest. 


Nothing to Require Attention 


* NCE an Aero 
at J B is attached 
fad to a set, the “B” 
current source 
can be forgotten. 
Whenyoupullthe 
switch there is al- 
ways the ful! plate 
voltage which 
your particular set 
demands, and there is nothing 
to require continual attention. 
Aero B simplifies radio reception. 


The Bet ‘Reception —-Always 


No set wil! operate at its great- 
est efficiency with weak “B” bat- 






THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


Radio Division 





teries. Afull steady \ ® & > 

“B” current is es- ic ™*) 
sential to good re- a. 
ception. As soon as — 


you turn on your “2 4; : 
set the battery 
starts to go down. As the volt- 
age drops, reception becomes 
gradually poorer until you notice 
it peneareile is volume and clar- 
ity of tone. With an Aero B, the 
“B” current is always at its maxi- 
mum, insuring the best reception 
of which your set is capable. 


Tone Clarity and Full Volume 


LARITY of tone and signal 

strength depend on “B” cur- 
rent voltage as well as on the 
construction of the set. As the 
plate current becomes weaker it 
is impossible to have clear, full- 
toned volume. To be sure of 
maximum volume and greatest 
clarity of tone, you must have the 
full 90, 130 or 150 volts, whatever 
the “B” voltage your set demands. 
An Aero B gives you just the 
right voltage at its maximum 
strength—always. Consequently 
volume and tone are consistently 
at their best. 


Airplanes and -Aero ‘B 


For many years 
The Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company has 
been building the 
well known radio-equipped Mar- 
tin Aircraft for the U. S. Army, 
Navy and Post Office Depart- 
ment. During these years our 
radio engineers have been con- 
stantly engaged in radio research 
in the fields of aviation and as 
an outgrowth of this broad ex- 
perience they developed and per- 
fected Aero B. 

Aero B is fabricated to the 
same high standards that must 
prevail in the fabrication of 
quality aircraft. 

Back of Aero B is the Martin 
reputation which we cannot af- 
ford to have sullied in any man- 
ner. We have thoroughly tested 
Aero B on all types of sets, and 
it is fully guaranteed to perform 
satisfactorily on your set, or your 
money will be promptiy refunded. 

Try an Aero B on your set now 
and convince yourself that it 
means ag: radio reception. 
They cost $42.00 an 
(without tube), _ -# RR. 
andaremore than {=~ 2 
worth it. If your 
dealer doesn’t 
handle Aero B, 


write us. 








Cleveland, Ohio 














job as investigator in other regions. We 
hired him and sent him into the Eastern 
Pennsylvania steel region. He obtained a 
lot of useful information. But one night in 
his boarding house he became talkative and 
bragged of his spying. This came to the 
ears of one of the spied-upon competitors 
and a letter to Gates followed that cha- 
grined him and, of course, led to the man’s 
immediate dismissal. 

Gates used detectives freely all his life. 
One well-known agency had thousands of 
dollars from him. On one occasion Her- 
mann Kohlsaat, the Chicago publisher, was 
shadowed night and day. We received re- 
ports every morning. But, unfortunately, 
they told much of Kohlsaat’s personal af- 
fairs of no interest to us and Gates stopped 
the whole thing. The trouble with using 
ordinary detectives in industrial work is 
that their tendency is to report on the 
shadowed’s social life and movements, 
which are relatively easy to ascertain, 
rather than on the wanted business secrets. 

Gates employed investigators of all ranks 
continually in buying properties, in study- 
ing competition, in speculation and when 
determining what men to promote to im- 
portant posts. John D. Rockefeller in his 
active days did the same thing. So do most 
big men of the same ilk, or they would not 
proceed so sure-footedly as they do. 

True, however, to the paradoxical two- 
sidedness that ran all through his nature, 
Gates was as daring from the point where 
facts ran dry as he was cautious and patient 
while facts were still to be had. When the 
time came to act, and it was imperative to 
act, data or no data, Gates plunged fear- 
lessly. In my opinion a first factor in his 
business success was his intelligent use, 
each at the proper time, of the opposing 
policies of “Be sure you're right”? and 
“Damn the torpedoes!” 

If you are head of a company and buy 
freely of its stock because you know of 
something that will shortly advance the 
price, and this knowledge is not shared by 
the public, you are doing something not 
altogether honorable. Still, you will not be 
ostracized. 

But if you know something detrimental 
about your company, and on the strength 
of this inside information privately join the 
bear side of the market, thus reaping profit 
from the concern’s misfortunes, there are 
those who will apply names to you. 


Gates’ Ethics 


On one occasion he found that his wire 
company was overproducing. Its ware- 
houses were fast filling with unsold product. 
At this time we had wire mills all over the 
country and our stock was actively dealt in 
on the exchange. 

One night in Chicago, just before he 
was due to take the train for New York, 
Gates dictated a letter to a stockbroking 
firm in Chicago to sell for his account a 
huge block of the stock of his wire com- 
pany. He signed this letter and handed it 
to me with orders to deliver it in person 
the next morning, at the same time saying 
very earnestly: 

“This matter is strictly under your hat, 
Owen. Say nothing about it to anybody. 
And give me the carbon copy. I do not 
want any copy in the files whatever.” 

I well remember pinning the letter safely 
into my insidé vest pocket overnight. I 
handed it to the broker next morning, A 
day or two after Gates got to New York or- 
ders were issued from there closing a large 
number of our mills. The papers were full 
of the sudden and drastic shutdown. Of 
course our stock dropped headlong and, of 
course, Gates made an enormous profit— 
around $1,000,000, I think. 

Wall Street is not inhabited by fools. 
The wise ones knew pretty accurately what 
Gates had done. The affair gave him a 
black name. He received many anonymous 
abusive letters. One of them inclosed a re- 
volver cartridge, with the information that a 
companion to it was reserved for his benefit. 

Gates probably reasoned that the stock 
was due to drop anyhow, so why might not 
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he profit? Facts, not codes, were his guide. 
But there were things for which he had 
righteous indignation. One of his com- 
panies contemplated extending its plant. 
This would necessitate buying adjoining 
land. When the time came to make the 
purchase Gates discovered that the owner- 
ship had recently changed and the price 
was now way up. He smelled a rat. It 
became evident that one of his closest asso- 
ciates had forestalled the company and 
bought the land in the name of a dummy. 
Gates put a private investigator on the 
trail in an attempt to fasten the guilt upon 
the suspected person. A certain canceled 
check was the object of his quest. He 
never discovered it and the matter dropped 
for lack of proof. 


A Card Table Code 


Long afterward a banking friend of mine 
said te me without any preface, ‘Owen, I 
wish Gates had told me when he was look- 
ing for that canceled check in the so-and-so 
land matter.” 

In as much as no allusions to the matter 
had ever passed between this friend and my- 
self, I feigned entire ignorance of what he 
was talking about. 

“Never mind!” he said, laughing. “ You 
know all about it! I am very close to the 
bank on which the check was drawn and I 
could have procured it for you people.” 

At this time it was too late to do any- 
thing and I never repeated his remark to 
Gates. But at the time of the discovery 
Gates’ indignation knew no bounds. He 
considered the secret land purchase an 
atrocious breach of honor and abuse of 
trust. He and the other associates grilled 
the suspected man severely, but none of 
them severed business relations with him. 

I used to think Gates’ standards were an 
extension of card-table ethics. In playing 
poker, if an opponent foolishly exposed his 
hand an instant, Gates would profit by the 
peep. If he could deceive an antagonist 
into supposing that he held three aces when 
he did not, that would be allowable bluff 
in poker, where real and constructive fib- 
bing is encouraged. 

But he would have given up card play- 
ing forever rather than mark a card or 
cheat in any other way. In business trad- 
ing he perhaps unconsciously lived up to 
some such rough-and-ready principles. 
Crookedness he detested. 

One time a Gates representative, while in 
St. Paul on a business mission, lunched 
with the group of men he was there to ne- 
gotiate with. There was one vital fact 
these men were overweeningly anxious to 
learn before settling down to business. 
They were aware that L. had this fact buried 
in his own honest bosom. Choosing a fa- 
vorable moment, the spokesman of the 
group shot the question to L.: 

“Is Smith going to resign?” 

“No,” shot back L, instantly. 

When Smith resigned, two weeks later, 
these men proclaimed L.'s perfidy, but 
Gates and his friends insisted that it is not 
a lie to answer falsely when a question is 
impudent, unwarranted and nosey. There 
was 2 lively exchange of letters during the 
fixing of this canon of veracity. 

What is the difference between an ordi- 
narily successful man and such a one as 
this? Gates was an object of as much wist- 
ful curiosity on the part of men worth any- 
where from $100,000 to $500,000 as they 
themselves are to men worth the clothes 
on their backs, some furniture and a bank 
balance of three figures. He was a phe- 
nomenon and incomprehensible to many 
who ranked rather well in their own com- 
munities. 

Why and how did he go so high? Was it 
by superior ebility alone? Was Gates a 
hundred times abler, with his $100,000;000, 
than a man worth only a plain $1,000,600? 
And if so, was Rockefeller, with his $1,900,- 
000,000, ten times abler than Gates? 

Of course not, any more than Dempsey 
and John L. were ten or a hundred times big- 
ger than the men they floored, or than the 

(Continued on Page [57) 
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res the Masic Carpet, 

A raveiers’ 
c lanes take you wherever 
you want to go. 


ia “a ~ OWhether you 
> Sail. Ride or Fly 


Before You Start, Visit Your Own Bank And Get A Supply Of 


A-B-A se 
Association Cheques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


HEN, whenever, wherever, however you may travel; whether on business or 
pleasure; whether you will be gone a week or a year—you will be able to buy 
whatever money will buy in any land where money means anything—but witl. 
greater safety and convenience. 
ABA (american BANKERS Associations ‘Travelers’ Cheques 6107420. $50 and $100, Light and easy tocary. 


totaling $136,500,000. Carried all over the world by experienced 
travelers. . Neat: Clean, crisp, fresh and handsome as new bank-notes. Women 


Safer than money to carry on the person while traveling. especially appreciate this feature. 


Easy to cash: Accepted by hotels, shops, banks and ticket offices 
at home and abroad. Cashed in foreign countries at current rates 
of exchange. No necessity for changing funds carried in A-B’A 
Cheques when crossing frontiers. A convenient way to carry 
travel funds because not dependent for cashing upon banks or 
banking hours. 

Easy to use: You sign them all once when you get them. You 
sign cach one again, when you use it, in the presence of the person 
who cashes it. That's all. 


An identification: Your countersignature enables you to identify 
yourself, saving you the embarrassment of having a personal 
check refused, ae avoiding annoying delays 


Official travelers’ cheques of the American BANKERS Association, 
an organization of nearly 25,000 financial institutions. 


Good for customs: Officially authorized by the U. 8. Government 
for acceptance in payment of customs duties 


Buy your A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques at your own bank. 
The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
~ ‘B: i A iati T lers’ Ch book- 
“SON Free Travel Booklet Ask your own bank for the A: BA (American BANKERS Association) Travelers’ Cheque 





let, *‘Travel Trails,” which contains information valuable to all travelers. Or write us direct. 
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McKAY-EQUIPPED 
for Traction and Safety 


By months and miles, McKays outlast 
ordinary chains. McKays mean more 
chain miles for the same chain money. 
Ask users. They’ll tell you. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY 
Makers of McKay Tire Chains, McKay Shurout Chains, 
McKay Ready Repair Links, McKay Bumpers, and 
Chains for all industrial and commercial purposes. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


You can add “good 
looks” and protect 
“good looks” with 
McKay Red Bead 


Bumpers. 
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horse who wins a $50,000 purse is some 
multiple fleeter than the one he precedes by 
a nose on the track, or than Coolidge and 
Harding possessed brains considerably 
heavier than the opposing Democratic 
candidates. 

Gates was a big man, bigger mentally 
and in character qualities than the ruck of 
exceptionally well-to-do men he strove 
with. He looked it and showed it. His 
mien, his eyes, his talk were unusual. I 
think it was Edmund Burke who said that 
you could not take shelter under an arch- 
way from the rain ten minutes and chat 
there with a great man not known to you 
without discovering in those minutes that 
here was a somebody. Gates was that sort 
of man, and took no pains to hide it; but 
he pulled too many business boners in his 
lifetime to pass as infallible. Yet he had 
the extra few ounces of something that 
mark the champion, just as John L. and 
Roosevelt and Man o’ War had. In the 
kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is 
king. 

Opportunity has more to do with these 
supreme successes than any other one ele- 
ment. Gates, for instance, was at just the 
right place in the right time when barbed 
wire was given to the world. But, you will 
say, hundreds of other men jumped into 
the karbed-wire business with him. It was 
an open opportunity. Why did they not 
also rise to great fortune? 

The answer is simple. These men them- 
selves were not naturally large caliber. 
Put it in a formula: The big man plus the 
big opportunity makes the $100,000,000 
success. The little mar plus the big oppor- 
tunity, or the big man plus the little oppor- 
tunity, makes the $1,000,000 success. And 
the little man with the little opportunity — 
the corner grocers, druggists, neighborhood 
doctors, factory foremen, desk-room bro- 
kers and all that host—make the $10,000 
or $20,000 successes. 

The gigantic fortunes of America are 
founded almost without exception accord- 
ing to this formula. Carnegie was Carnegie, 
but along came the epochal Bessemer 
process, a big opportunity. John D., big 
man, met the discovery of petroleum, big 
opportunity. J. J. Hill and the railroad- 
needing Northwest came together. Ford 
and the moment of the automobile coin- 
cided; he was big enough to see, what lesser 
contemporaries missed, that an apparent 
luxury was really a necessity and that cars 
should be cheap, not dear. Jay Gould and 
the electric telegraph were of one litter. 
Commodore Vanderbilt was of the great 
group produced by the newly invented 
steam locomotive, but he was just enough 
bigger than most to see the need of through 
cars and trains, through tickets, through 
shipments without breaking bulk at junc- 
tions, and through billing, when the route 
from East to West was a variously owned 
string of separate and jealous little rail- 
roads. Perhaps he was the father of con- 
solidation in all its American phases. 


Aided by Good Helpers 


Another thing that keeps a man going 
and going until he reaches the top is his 
own early dreams of himself or what might 
be called his ambition pattern. Most 
people, without knowing it, stop trying at a 
certain point of progress because they have 
arrived at what in their subconsciousness is 
the apex. Some others revise their aims up- 
ward as they go.along. Even Napoleon in 
his youth never dreamed of world dominion. 
It was not until the Battle of Arcole showed 
him that just a little more fierceness would 
beat any then extant human group that he 
became Cesar in his heart. 

Gates told me that in his early days he 
and Mrs. Gates often talked over getting 
rich, and agreed that when he had ac- 
quired $100,000 he would retire and stop. 

“But,” he said, “when I got $100,000 
another $100,000 was right there for the 
reaching. It was too easy to passup. Then 
$1,000,000 was certain by just going on the 
same way ——”’ And so he was lured from 
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flower to flower, persisting in spite of his 
wife’s pleas for rest. He was one who re- 
vised his limits as he proceeded. 

One other element of the superfortune is 
that after a man attains a certain height he 
has at command instrumentalities not his 
previously, the most important among 
these being very competent men not before 
in his power to hire. Instantly his scope is 
widened, and with so much collaboration 
he can, if he is willing to proceed, pass from 
the very wealthy to the No. 1 class. 

I have spoken of Will Walker as one such 
helper, a man known in steel circles on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There were many 
others regimented by Gates. One was 
John R. Bennett, who enabled him and his 
associates to win at last in long, tedious and 
costly patent litigation with the Washburn- 
Moen Company, which had acquired the 
original Glidden barbed-wire patents. Ben- 
nett was unbeatable as a patent lawyer. 
Another man Gates developed in the IIli- 
nois Steel Company was J. S. Keefe, his 
railroad expert, a man of extraordinary 
memory for facts. Keefe was the only man 
I ever knew who had the faculty that the 
conjurer, Houdini, developed. He could 
take one glance at a shop window, walk 
away, and give you offhand a complete in- 
ventory of the contents there displayed 
Keefe used to read his pile of mail in the 
morning, turn the letters face down, call in 
his stenographer and dictate answers to al! 
without further consultation of the missives 
before him. 


A Thick Neck and Thrift 


It must not be forgotten that Gates had 
the advantage of employing Judge Elbert 
H. Gary. This was, of course, before Judge 
Gary’s translation to the sphere he now 
adorns. John Lambert and Isaac L. Ell- 
wood were in the humbler days competitors 
of Gates in the wire industry, but all three 
got together ultimately. While these two 
were not in any sense employed by Gates, 
but were his partners, their abilities, knowl- 
edge of the industry, trade connections and 
great wealth made them invaluable. Vari- 
ous other remarkable men might be men- 
tioned as enlisted under the Gates flag, but 
it is not to be wondered at that he climbed 
so high with the coadjutors he had. Allies 
are a vital element in successes such as his. 

Gates earned a reputation as a picker of 
good men because he discovered and pro- 
moted so many, like Walker and Keefe, 
who surprised everybody. But he also 
picked a good many who were sad failures. 
He wasted no time on these. One young 
man of promise he put in the treasurer’s 
office in a minor position to see how he 
would develop, then rather forgot him. The 





treasurer told me one day that B. was a | 


fizzle. 
slip of paper: “B. has not made good.” 
Out the slip came to me, along with other 
routine papers, indorsed in blue penciling, 
“Fire him.”’ I sent the slip to the treasurer, 
B. was dismissed, and that was the end of 
the incident. 

Summary as it was, there was no error 
and no injustice. It represented a full and 
fair trial of'some months, and better men 


I gave Gates & memorandum on a | 


were waiting hungrily for just such oppor- | 


tunities. 

In promoting minor employes Gates had 
an apparent predilection for two things—a 
thick neck and thrift! He watched the 
young men who saved their money; that 
scored high with him. A large collar size 
weighed also! Don’t ask me why. It did, 


that’s all, but only as giving a young man | 


the chance for a tryout. If he did not 
broaden to fit the larger job that was 
handed him on probation, out he went. 


A burly young chap attracted Gates’ | 


notice around the office on one occasion. 
He had the large neck and the savings-bank 
account, and in addition a pleasingly mas- 
culine deep voice. 
in the West was open just then. 
called the man in and talked seriously to 
him about it, making an engagement for 
him to turn up next day and probably re- 
eeive the appointment. The man turned up. 


A branch managership | 
Gates | 
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The Blackstone — 
made %, black pin 
seal, lined with 
sith. Packed like 
a jewel, in an at- 
tractive gift box, 





$5.00, 


A gift as lasting 
as a rare friendship 


THERE is no better gift for the man you care most 
about than something made by true craftsmen from 
true leather. One that will stand the test of time and 
mellow with age. One that he will use and be proud of 
—not for a day or a month, but for years. 

Amity products are made carefully from only the 
finest leathers brought from the tanneries of the world. 
Each bears the stamp “Amity.” Let this distinguish- 
ing mark be your guide in choosing a gift for him. 

At your favorite store you will find a complete assort- 
ment of Amity products, packed in an attractive Christ- 
mas box. Among them you will find the style to please 
him, at a price that is surprisingly low. Amity 
Leather Products Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, 
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if stamped & M ITY its leather 


A beautiful laced- 
edge pocketbook, a 
gold mounted Key 
Kaddy . . . each 
one an ideal gift 
and reasonably 
priced, 












You can buy these 
Amity gifts encased in 
handsome silk-lined 


gift boxes, 
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This solid milk choco 
late basket filled with 
assorted chocolates 
and marzipan fruits, 
114 ths. net, sent post 
paid to any address 
with your name on 
gift card shown above 
on receipt of $2.00 
Piease see dealer first. 


THE PURITAN CHOCOLATE CO., Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


nS a 
. 

The Perfect Gift! 
URITAN CHOCOLATES are accepted 
as ‘ The Perfect Gift’ because the variety 
of wonderful “centers”’ is sure to include in 
every box some of the kinds your friends like 
best of all. In addition they have thicker, 
richer, smoother coatings, quite the most 
exquisite any one ever tasted. Every Christ- 
mas package in a Christmas wrapper, and 
with a Christmas card for you to sign. At 
good dealers’ or $1.50 postpaid. Dealers, 

write for merchandising plan. 


“THE PERFECT GIFT” 








Miss Eleanor 
Brown of Mon- 
tana has made 
over $6.00 extra in 
a single day. She 
started without 
experience — with 
just the desire for 
some extra money 
regularly te do with 
as she liked. She 
succeeded from 
the first. Socan you. 


‘ 





To learn how 
you may earn it 
in your spare 
time, mail this 
coupon today 


You need no experience to succeed 


CR eT OT a ae Ew Owe ee Ew ee ee ee eee 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
980 independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please explain to me how your subscription representatives earn up to $1.50 an 


hour extra in spare time. 


Name 


Street 


I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 








But he had not put on any better clothes 
or slicked himself up, as any man naturally 


| would for such a momentous day. That 


was enough! Gates sent him away empty- 


| handed. 


Perhaps in the enumeration of the ele- 


| ments of great success much weight should 


be given to a man’s being in a congenial 


r | line of work. All the world knows that 
| steel is an industry of massive but rough 


and crude materials, with flame-belching 
mills, brawny workmen stripped to the 
waist, and in no detail delicate and refined. 
But all the world doesn’t know that it is 
also an industry with tremendous financial 
ups and downs, and one in which revolution- 
ary changes of technic may take place, so 
that the administration must be ready to 


| junk whole factories full of high-priced 


machinery at any time and replace with 
newer. 

Gates’ mentality was big and blunt, his 
judgment sure in large things, his tastes op- 
posed to the niggling and delicate. In steel 
he found the materials, the methods and the 
men that he liked and was at home with. 

A robustly and wholesomely insensitive 


| nature such as his found in the rude and 
| hardy steel business the roughness and 
| severe jolts that were agreeable stimuli. 
| There is a fascination in steel. It has the 
| same attraction of mass, of movement and 


of danger that draws men to railroading. A 
Bessemer converter in action is one of the 


| noblest sights in any industry. Old work- 
| men of twenty and thirty years’ experience 
| will stand and watch a Bessemer pour with 


ever-fresh delight. When tons of liquid 


| steel are decanted as an old wife empties her 
| teakettle, it is indeed a brave spectacle. 


Gates, like all rich men, was importuned 


| constantly for money by individuals and in- 
| stitutions. 
| and I was struck by the fact that nobody 
| ever wrote him from simple friendliness or 


I saw all his mai!, of course, 


with a disinterested desire to help him. A 
common type of letter began by saying 
that the writer used to know him when a 
boy, or was a friend of his parents, and had 
been sitting thinking of him and decided to 
write. The rest of the letter was invariably 
a request for a loan or a gift. 


Not an Easy Mark 


His friends, those who were not rich, bor- 
rowed money of him, but when he lent even 
to these there was usually something he 
wanted of them. The loan gave him in- 


fluence with them. He commonly insisted 
on notes—always demand notes. A demand 


note is an excellent club over aman. In his 
will he bequeathed to a number of impecu- 
nious friends their unpaid notes! His son 
Charley’s will made similar bequests. As 
the wills were published at their deaths, 
the impression produced was of a sardonic 
humor, if nothing else. 

He lent a good many men the money to 
buy stock in his companies, taking their 
demand notes in return, with the stock 
itself attached as collateral security. He 
was thus able to encourage thrift without 
taking any risk worth mentioning. 

Among his race-track friends was a tal- 
ented and famous actor who bet a large 


| sum “on the nod” with a bookie. The horse 


lost. The actor wrote frantically to Gates 
for a loan wherewith to discharge the debt. 
The actor himself told me the answer he 
got, penciled upon the margin of his own 
letter—‘* The bookmaker can afford to wait 
for his money just as well as I can.”’ 

Once Gates received a collect telegram 


| from a particularly nervy casual acquain- 
| tance, stranded in a Western town, who 


wanted $500 sent him by wire! Gates was 


| so incensed he would not permit the charges 
| to be paid on the message. The unlucky 
| sender got nothing for his audacity except 
| the privilege of adding to the profits of the 


telegraph company. 
No matter what generous impulses a man 
may carry up with him on the rise from 
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poverty to riches, he will sooner or iater be 
educated into hard-heartedness by the eter- 
nal “Give! Give!” of the world.. He is 
compelled to say no thousands of times. 
If he did not he would be stripped, were he 
as wealthy as Rockefeller and Ford rolled 
into one. 

By and by he forms a habit of refusing. 
Unless he guards himself he will become 
truly callous and unfeeling, denying even 
the appeals to which he should listen. [ 
believe that wealth has in this way spoiled 
many a naturally kindly man. 

Gates was not stingy, but he rarely gave 
to charity. A being so able, vigorous an¢ 
self-helpful as he had great difficulty in 
understanding weakness and the need of 
aid. Besides, he had an intense repugnance 
to being thought an easy mark. This had 
more to do with his habitual deafness to 
pleas for money than any other motive. I 
think his disposition to chaffer and bargain 
in small matters arose from the evident ex- 
pectation of those who sought to sell him 
something that he would, out of his abun- 
dance, pay any price asked without demur. 
He preferred to waste his time and irritate 
himaif, haggling, to losing the respect of 
thore he dealt with. 


Gates’ Great Achievements 


There are drawbacks to being rich. Alli 
of us think we would cheerfully endure 
those drawbacks. They are serious not- 
withstanding. Never to feel sure that your 
friends are real; never to hear a compli- 
ment or pleasant word of praise without 
thinking, “I wonder how much he wants”’; 
never even to be sure of love; to detect 
everywhere, even in your own family circle, 
machinations aimed at your pocket; to 
recognize the mask on every countenance 
around you; to go to bed every night know- 
ing you are of the select few most likely to 
be murdered in sleep—these are some of 
the joys of great wealth. 

I have seen many a poor Salvation Army 
man standing in the gutter whose face was 
serenely happy. I never saw one such face 
among the rich men Gates knew. 

There were many Gates satellites, close 
and not so close, who loudly told me and 
told one another—with some hope that it 
might later reach Gates’ ears—of their 
boundless fealty to and admiration of him. 
They would sometimes declare, “I love the 
man, damn him!” with all the fervor of 
Joey Bagstock. 

He would not have believed any such 
professions, and none as close to him as I 
and others could feel actual affection for 
Gates. 

But it was possible to do him justice and 
give him an exalted place as a great force. 
Such men should not be judged by 
instances of unfairness such as I have re- 
corded; these things bulk small in the total 
of their accomplishings. 

Men of Gates’ stripe present phenomena 
like the annual rising of the Nile, which 
drowns some cattle and sweeps away a 
village or two in its overflow, but leaves 
behind it boundless blessings. Gates’ mis- 
deeds were, to use a word he was fond of, 
picayune compared to the good he did. He 
left behind him railroads, bridges, ore 
boats, blast furnaces, mines, coke ovens, 
docks, mills, cement works, which he cre- 
ated and set going. They were his most 
appropriate memorials, outlasting the 
effects of any ethical mistakes he made in 
his lifetime. 

Was he a success, measured by his own 
standards? No, for he died at fifty-six. 
He could and should have lived long; his 
ancestry was distinguished for longevity. 
Any man whose goal is money, and who 
trades his life for money, is not a success, 
judged as he himself would judge success. 
But if we think of him as one of the long 
line of developers in America, as a bene- 
factor whose works live after him, he was a 
great success. 
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Cae masculine preference for 
“travelo”’ is strikingly proved by 


the fact that over a million men and 
boys have already bought “travelo”’ 
knit jackets or vests for themselves. 
They want “ travelo'’—and you can win 
enthusiastic thanks by giving “ travelo."’ 

“travelo’’ is a splendid /ooking gift. 
But more than this, it’s a gift any man 
can enjoy continually and use roughly, 
for it wears amazingly well. 

















“travelo'’ knit jackets and vests are 
made in a great variety of smart styles, 
colors and heather-mixtures. You can 
easily select a model exactly suited to 
the tastes and needs of every man or boy 
on your list. “travelo’’ is sold, at very 
modest cost, by good stores near you. 
Ask to see “travelo’’ knit jackets! 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Ave., New York City 


Dad wants a “ travelo"’ for golfing, motor- 
ing, fishing, gardening, carpenrering, 
camping, swimming; for the office, and 
for the myriad home duties that come 
with spring, summer, fall and winter 


a 
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Phil wants a “ travelo"’ for skating, ski- 
ing, motoring, golfing, sailing, riding, 
hiking, tennis, teceball And above ail, 
he wants a “ travelo’’ because it is smart, 
stylish and supreme/y good looking, and 
because it holds its shape 


Granddad wants a “travelo’’ because it 
will give him snug comfort and warmth 
no matter what the weather. The soft, 
luxurious clasticity of “travelo’’ will 
bring him always welcome rest and per- 
fect relaxation 


r 


Jimmie wants a “travelo"’ for skating, 
coasting, camping; for the classroom and 
for all his rough-and-tumble boyhood 
games. Give him a jacket with plenty of 
pockets, and remember that an occasional 
tubbing will keep it clean and fresh, 
without harming it 
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now the joy of giving 
an APPRECIATED 
Gift 
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Broasvilie, N. Y., 
home of Weston B 
Hillard, Architect, 
who equipped his 
Perfece Little 
Meidiess House’ 
with a Spencer 
Heater 















Fighteen story apartment 
house in Philadeiphia, 
built and operated by Mc- 
Ivar and Roberts, Archi 
tects. This s one of nearly 

4,000 Spencer instaila- 

trons io this one city 





Home of John Hays 
Hammond, Glovces 
“ou. ster, Mass., heated by 
_ \ @ Speacer Tubular 
Steam Heacer, 


Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, 
N.Y Two Spencer 
Heaters are adequate 
te hear this building 


t@ severest 


weather 


Burn No.1 Buckwheat Coal ~ '4 to*7 less per ton-~~Less attention required 
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“Dont bother with the heater. 
its fixed for the day” 


N Spencer-heated homes—and there are thousands upon 

thousands of them, large and small—no one has to run 
downstairs every little while to stoke a heater with a vora- 
cious appetite for expensive coal. 
The magazine of a Spencer Heater holds a day's ration of 
coal—enough for twelve to twenty-four hours, depending 
on the weather. The coal feeds down by gravity over slop- 
ing grates in exact proportion to the heat required. The fire is 
never over-stoked nor under-stoked. Day ‘al night, the Spen- 
cer-heated home has uniform—and therefore healthful—heat. 


Also—and this is particularly important—the Spencer burns 
No. 1 Buckwheat Coal that costs an average of $6 less per 
ton than the customary domestic sizes of the same good 
anthracite—the most desirable of household fuels. 


And you use no more tons of No. 1 Buckwheat than you 
would if your heater required the more expensive sizes. 


All of these advantages can be yours whether you have a 
small home or a large one, whether you want to heat an 
apartment house, an office, school, hotel, or an industrial 
building. There is a size and type of Spencer Magazine Feed 
Heater for every heating job. 

Tell us what your requirements are, and we'll send you 
special literature explaining Spencer economies for your type 
of building. 

STANDARD Heater ComMPANny 


Factory and General Offices: Williamsport, Pa. 
Orrices in Principan Cities 









spencer 
am .vapor or hot water 
Heaters 
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Spencer Features! 


HE following features are 

fully described in litera- 
ture your request will bring 
you: 
Saves $4 to $7 in the price of every 
ton of coal used because it burns low 
priced No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite 
and burns no more tons 


Requires attention only once in twelve 
to twenty-four hours, because coal 
feeds by gravity as needed 


No blowers or other mechanical con- 
trivances 


Even heat day and night, due to auto- 
matic feed 


Equally successful for steam, hot 
water Or vapor 


Type for every need from small home 
to large building 


No night fireman required in large 
buildings 


Easily installed 


Pays for itself by burning low-priced, 
small-size coal. 


Proven by thirty years’ success 


Built and guaranteed by a responsible 
Organization 
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ENGLAND’S TAXATION BURDEN 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Some very absurd taxes also were levied. 
Coal, which was even more necessary to the 
poor than the other articles mentioned, was 
taxed three shillings and threepence a ton 
upon coal carried coastwise, which at that 
time was about 60 per cent of the original 
price at the coal pit. Coal carried either by 
land or by inland navigation paid no duty. 
Thus where coal was naturally cheap it was 
tax-free; where, by reason of distance from 
the mine, it became expensive it was heavily 
taxed. From very ancient times there was 
a tax on windows, which amounted to a tax 
on light, and a tax on hearths, which was 
even more obnoxious than the tax on win- 
dows, because the hated taxgatherer must 
enter the Englishman’s house, which was 
considered his castle. 

The wars with France, which began soon 
after the French Revolution and lasted un- 
til the final overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, 
made unprecedented demands on the gov- 
ernment’s finances. Neither England nor 
any other nation had ever before required 
such great sums. The younger Pitt, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, strove in every way 
to raise the necessary funds by indirect tax- 
ation. Nearly every article, whether a lux- 
ury or a necessity, was taxed in some way. 
Stamp duties were imposed. Practically 
every kind of legal document was required 
to be stamped. Even newspapers had to be 
printed on stamped paper, and the tax was 
so high that no ordinary person took a news- 
paper for himself alone, but clubs were 
formed to pass them around as they were 
read by the members. License taxes were 
so numerous that the occupations which 
could be pursued without obtaining one were 
few. The licenses were not simply upon the 
exercise of some special privilege, but a gen- 
tleman in those days was almost covered 
with them. He must have a license for the 
watch that he carried, for the coat of arms 
on his watch fob, and even for the powder 
on his hair. 


Sydney Smith on Taxes 


Sydney Smith, a famous wit and essayist 
of the early part of the nineteenth century, 
gave a description of the taxes of the day 
that has never been equaled. He said there 
were: 


“Taxes upon every article which enters 
into the mouth, or covers the back, or is 
placed under the foot—taxes upon every- 
thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, 
smell or taste—taxes upon warmth, light 
and locomotion—taxes on everything on 
earth and the waters under the earth—on 
everything that comes from abroad or is 
grown at home. . .. The schoolboy 
whips his taxed top, the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, 
onataxed road; and thedying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid 7 per 
cent, into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent, 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, 
which has paid 22 per cent, and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a 
license of a hundred pounds for the privilege 
of putting him to death.” 


These taxes were largely indirect—that 
is, they were such that they could be shifted 
to the ultimate consumer. The result was 
to impoverish the working classes, diminish 
consumption, reduce the purchasing power 
of a large portion of the people, and depress 
business generally. The condition of the 
working classes was pitiful. They were op- 
pressed by the taxes upon food, heat, light 
and clothing. An illustration of the extremi- 
ties to which they were often reduced is 
found in the case of the cotton spinners, 
who, in 1801, worked seventy-four hours a 
week, but were unable to eat any meat and 
mixed the seeds of weeds with their food, 
which was consumed without salt, owing to 
the tax upon that article. 

If these taxes had produced the desired 
revenue such a measure as the income tax 
would not even have received consideration, 


much less adoption. But instead of increas- 
ing the revenue, the returns gradually fell 
off. England was in a life-and-death strug- 
gle. It supported, at an expigase enormous 
for that time, a great navy that everywhere 
commanded the seas, and an army that was 
paid and maintained in such a way as to 
make the cdst more than that of any of its 
allies, although in numbers it was smaller 
than those of the other great powers. In 
addition to this, it was compelled to sustain 
its faltering allies by large subsidies, paid in 
gold. 

Asa last resort, Pitt proposed the income 
tax. Even under these circumstances it 
would have been impossible for him to ob- 
tain the adoption of the tax if he had not 
promised that it should be merely tempo- 
rary and would be repealed after the war. 
It was established in 1799 The rate was 
low, but it brought in the necessary funds 
and was an important factor in bringing 
about the downfall of Napoleon. 


Gradual Relief 


The defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo left 
England triumphant on land and mistress 
of the sea, probably the most powerful nation 
in the world at that time. But the people 
were groaning under the taxation neces- 
sary to support these wars and were clamor- 
ing for relief. The income tax was set aside 
and it was expected it would never again be 
imposed except in case of war. A sinking 
fund was created for the extinction of the 
national debt. The burdens imposed upon 
the necessities of life were gradually re- 
moved, the tax on soap and candles was 
repealed, as well as the stamp tax on 
newspapers. 

In 1842 the income tax was again estab- 
lished under the ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, a little later, made himself famous by 
putting through the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which imposed a duty on wheat and other 
foodstuffs. Great Britain had then definitely 
decided upon a free-trade policy, with a tar- 
iff on imported articles for revenue only; 
and the income tax, together with the cus- 
toms duties, took the place, in part, of taxes 
on commodities and license taxes which had 
been repealed. The income tax has never 
since been abrogated and has become the 
corner stone of the British system. 

The great statesmen of England were rot 
unmindful of the economic lessons of his- 
tory. In the past, taxation had been con- 
sidered largely from the selfish standpoint 
of some class or classes. It was now being 


studied more with a view to social welfare, | 


and particularly with reference to the con- 
dition of the great body of the people. The 
result of these studies by disinterested per- 
sons demonstrated clearly that the welfare 
of the nation was bound up with the wel- 
fare of the masses, and that the wealth of 
the nation could never be promoted by their 
impoverishment. As these more liberal, en- 
lightened and humane views came to pre- 
vail, Britain led all nations in the science of 
taxation as adapted to its own condition 
and needs. 

More than a century elapsed after the 
Napoleonic Wars before the nation again 
became engaged in so desperate a struggle. 
There were wars, of course. In fact, it 
seems as though England was almost con- 
tinuously engaged in some conflict of greater 
or less importance. With each war the na- 
tional debt increased, and though it was 
generally lowered in times of peace, in each 
increase prophets of gloom could see the 
future ruin of their country. But with the 
great increase in the debt there had been a 
more than corresponding increase in wealth, 
and the burden was carried easier than it 
was a century before. . 

At the time of the breaking out of the 
World War, taxation was comparativeiy 
light in England—certainly very light com- 
pared with what it is now. The standard 
income tax was only 55% per cent, with very 
moderate supertaxes, or surtaxes, as we call 
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Dollar Pen 


A gift anyone will appreciate 


You could not choose a more pleasing, lasting or practical gift 
of modest cost than the Ingersoll Dollar Pen—the on/y low- 
cost fountain pen with all the essential features that distinguish 
high-priced pens. 

Its 14 Karat GOLD writing point and Hard IRIDIUM Tip are 
the same as used in every high priced pen. That's what makes it so 
amazingly durable, and so smooth a writing instrument! 

Other desirable features include the new “ stem-winder”’ self filler— 
double average ink capacity and a two-point-bearing clip that Aodds 
but does not wear the pocket. 

_ Very HANDSOME, too—with its shapely metal barrel and attrac- 
tive silvery satin finish. 

Buy a dozen Ingersolls and know the joy of having solved your gift 









problems easily and economically—but withal in a most welcome 
manner. 
’ ’ ee 
Three Models to choose from—Men’s, Women’s, Janiors 
Designed, manufactured and GUARANTEED by Chas. H. 
Ingersoll of Dollar Watch Fame—for 42 years half-owner, 
Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager of Robert H 
Ingersoll & Bro,, Originator, Maker and Distributor of 75 
million Ingersoll Dollar Watches. 
AT 15,000 DEALERS’: If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will fill your order direct, charges prepaid, Remit ONF, 
DOLLAR for each pen ordered and specify models desired. 
NOTICE TO DEALERS: Here is a low-cost fountain pen which you can safe/y sei! and recom 
mend for value and quality, Order a dozen now at trace price, guaranteed to meet your approval, or 


write us for details of liberal dealer proposition. 
CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 
1012 Astor St. Newark, New Jersey 
830 Market St., San Francisce 31 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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Pronounced Si-MONDS 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STEEL 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
“The Saw Makers” Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities Established 1432 
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Supertor on Every Count — 


SMITH & WESSON 


To be good, a revolver must meet the three-fold test of Accuracy 
Safety — Durability 

The Accuracy of Smith & Wesson revolvers is proved by the fact 
that South & Wesson holds the world’s records for target shooting at 
both long and short range. 

Vhe Safety of a Smith & Wesson is guaranteed by its special con- 
The cylinder is double locked, A Smith & Wesson cannot 
fire unless you pull the trigger. 

The Durability of a Smith & Wesson is assured by the specially hard- 
ened and heat-treated alloy steel of which it is constructed. The Smith 
& Weseon will last for generations. 

Put a target in your cellar and learn to shoot. We will tell you how 
you may quickly become proficient. Write Dept. Ni. 


SmitrH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


struction 


Western Representative: 
Carrigan Company, Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 




















$2.50 for Each 
Spare Hour 


Mr. Grant DeK. Pritchard of New 
Jersey sells automobiles all day. But 
on Saturday afternoons and in the 


evenings, he has many times aver- 
aged $2.50 an hour extra at other 
work. Not bad for spare time, is it? 
That story, in brief, illustrates 
one of the principal reasons why so 
' many keen business men and re- 
fined women do this “other work”’ 
—act as our spare-time subscrip- 
tion representatives for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentleman. 
But there are other reasons which 
will prove just as attractive to you: 


‘How de you like the way my subscrip- 
tion orders are coming inte you? Yes- 
\ terdoy | secured 16 subscriptions. Not 
\ tad considering that I'm selling 
\ actomebiles at the same time. The 
. two work together splendidly.’’ 1 
» —Grant DeK. Pritchard . 
Publishing ‘ \ 


Publichin Just Clip 
O42 Independance ‘. the Coupon 
Pes oie ans wo, ne all 

id me all d s Today! 


tractive. Send me ali the 
details. Of course this re- 

quest does not obligate me \ 
in any way, 


You need no previous experi- 

ence to succeed. 

2. You do not need one penny of 
capital. 

3. Profits from the very start. 

4. You work just when it suits 
your convenience. 

. You need not leave your own 
locality. 


The 
Curtis 


That's all we can say in this lim- 
ited space. The next step is up to 
you—which is the reason for the 
coupon. Upon its receipt, we will 
promptly send you all the rest of 

the pleasing details—for there is 

no better time to start than 


now ! 


Name 


Sweet 


Sate 
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them. The excise taxes were not especially 
burdensome and the cost of living was low. 
The total taxes were not an undue propor- 
tion of the national income and the surplus 
of savings enabled Engjand to make increas- 
ingly large loans and investments abroad. 
London was still the great banker of the 
world, and land’s investments abroad 
were estimated at the gigantic sum of $20,- 
000,000,000. 

The World War completely reversed this 
situation. Unparalleled sums were required 
for its prosecution, but the English states- 
men courageously met the situation. No 
other nation during this war was so heavily 
taxed and none has been so heavily taxed 
since, unless it be Germany under its pres- 
ent program. As a result, the national fi- 
nances are in sound condition and the 
government has been able to put its cur- 
rency on a gold basis. Before the war, the 
national debt of England stood at £707,- 
654,110, which was smaller than it was at 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars. At the 
close of the World War it stood at £7,714,- 
000,000, but this increase is less in propor- 
tion than that of any of its Allies in the 
Great War. 


British and American Taxes 


Some of its Allies, like France, imposed 
only light taxation during the war, and are 
now compelled greatly to increase their 
levies. Instead of doing this, England has 
considerably lessened them, and at the same 
time balanced its budget, with the exception 
that there will be a comparatively small def- 
icit for this fiscal year. 

What a tremendous task this has been 
and how manfully the demands have been 
met will be seen when the record is exam- 
ined more in detail. 

There is much complaint about heavy 
taxation in this country, and so far as more 
revenue is collected by the national Gov- 
ernment than is necessary to carry on its 
affairs when economically managed, this 
complaint is justified; but when the situa- 
tion is considered as compared with that of 
England, it must be said that in this coun- 
try we have little conception of what heavy 
taxation means. Our national expenditures 
in the last fiscal year were $3,529,000,000; 
but this includes over $460,000,000 of sink- 
ing funds and receipts from foreign govern- 
ments, all of which must be applied to the 
reduction of the national debt. 

The total expenditures of the British 
Government were £795,777,000, or some- 
thing less than $4,000,000,000, of which 
only £45,000,000 was applied to the sinking 
fund. The national wealth of Great Britain 
is generally estimated at considerably less 
than one-third of that of the United States. 
If, therefore, we were to levy taxes to corre- 
spond with those of Great Britain, we 
would have to raise somewhere from $12,- 
000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 annually, 
which is far more than we raised even in 
war times. 

A practical illustration will best show the 
difference between the two «ountries in the 
amount of income tax as paid by an indi- 
vidual. A married man with two children 
in this country, having an income of $5000, 
pays a tax of only $25.50. The tax under 
similar circumstances in England, even as 
reduced by the last budget, would actually 
be from forty to fifty times as much. In the 
case of a married man without children, 
having a net income of $10,000, the tax in 
England would be nearly $2000. In the 
United States it would be $207.50, or only 
about one-ninth of what is paid in England. 
Upon the incomes of greater magnitude 
there is not so much difference. For exam- 
| ple, in England the recipient of an income 
| in excess of $150,000 finds that the total 

rate runs up to 50 per cent on the excess. 
In the United States he would pay 37 per 
| cent surtax and 6 per cent normal tax. Ob- 
serve that in England this is on the excess 
| above $150,000. On that part below, the 
American would have a still greater advan- 





| tage. 
| The highest rate paid in this country is 
reached on incomes in excess of $500,000, 
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the normal tax being 6 per cent and the 
maximum surtax 40 per cent. There is no 
doubt, however, that the maximum surtax 
under our revenue law will be greatly re- 
duced by the new revenue bill which is now 
being prepared, and it is quite probable that 
the normal taxes also will be reduced to 
some extent, so that a statement of our 
present high surtaxes by the side of those 
in England does not make a fair compari- 
son of the conditions in the two countries. 

Though the British income tax does not, 
like that of some other European nations, 
strike every small wage earner, on small 
taxable incomes the British rate is many 
times that of the United States; on mod- 
erately large incomes, more than double; 
on extremely large incomes, as the rates 
now stand, considerably larger. It is obvi- 
ous that this system of rates bears very 
hard upon the man with the small taxable 
income—the clerk, the teacher, the profes- 
sional man with a moderate practice; all 
that great class who are required in some 
measure to keep up appearances and, if 
married and having a family, endeavor to 
educate their children. Indeed, it is easy to 
see how the payment of such large sums 
upon small incomes may interfere not 
merely with the pleasures and luxuries of 
life, but with the necessities and even the 
proper education of children; and I heard 
much complaint to this effect when in Eng- 
land. But in England the ultimate ques- 
tion is not whether these taxes are desirable 
and proper either as to small or large in- 
comes; it is considered absolutely neces- 
sary that the government should reach out 
after funds of the smaller taxpayer because 
there are so many of them that it seems to 
be the only way of raising the needed rev- 
enue. 

Let us see how this comes about. In the 
first place, the exemptions under our law 
are much more liberal than those of Great 
Britain. With us, if a taxpayer is single, 
$1000 of his income is totally exempt. In 
England, if his income is unearned, only 
$675 is exempt; if earned, only $750. Here, 
a married person who is the head of a fam- 
ily has $2500 exemption; in Great Britain, 
only $1250 of unearned and $1500 of earned 
income. 


Our More Liberal Exemptions 


The allowance for children is also 
much more liberal in the United States, 
being $400 for each child under eighteen 
years of age. In England, the ailowance is 
nominally $180 for each child under sixteen 
years of age, or over that age receiving in- 
struction in any educational establishment, 
but owing to the peculiar way in which 
the computation of the tax is made, the 
taxpayer actually only gets the benefit of 
half that amount. On earned income a de- 
duction of 25 per cent up to $10,069 is made 
in the United States, while in England but 
1624 per cent is deducted, and that only up 
to $1000. 

But an even more serious difference ex- 
ists in the rates. Here we begin with a 
normal tax of 2 per cent up to the first 
$4000 of income, 4 per cent on the next 
$4000, and 6 per cent thereafter. The nor- 
mal, or standard, rate in England was re- 
duced sixpence in the pound—2.5 per 
cent—by the last budget bill and is now 20 
per cent. There is a reduction on the first 
$1125 of taxable income of one-half this 
rate, but this serves only to emphasize the 
meagerness of the allowance to small tax- 
payers. Imagine the uproar that would be 
created in our country if people having a 
moderate income over this amount were re- 
quired to pay about one-fifth of it to Uncle 
Sam. Even in war times they paid but a 
fraction of that amount. 

This system of collection of income taxes 
is very different from that of the United 
States. By far the greater part of the rev- 
enue is turned into the treasury through col- 
lection at the source. All dividends, rents, 
and other incomes subject to the tax in the 
hands of some other person, company or 
corporation than the ultimate taxpayer are 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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A simple, trouble-proof fas- 
tener—that’s the patented 
Blue-Boy! It works — with- 
out breaking finger nails. 
And it locks the chain so 


securely to the wheel it 
can't drop off 





& Easy to put on! 
Easy to take off | 


HERE’S ALL THERE 
IS TO IT— 
Slip the Blue-Boy Fastener through the 


chain—snap it shut (thereby drawing 
up slack and tightening chain)—slip 
locking link over lever bar. It’s done! 





CORE chains are the only devices ever invented that pre- 
vent skidding and allow quick stopping and starting. 


Dreadnaught Tire Chains give you the utmost in 
service and safety—your car has almost tractor solidity 
on the slipperiest roads. 


You get real underwheel protection when you use 
Dreadnaughts. 


Dreadnaught Chains are made for all sizes and types 
of Balloon, Cord and Truck tires. Every 
Dreadnaught Tire Chain is overweight—each 
link is of case-hardened steel with malleable 
inner core. The famous Dreadnaught 
Double Duty Chain for Cords has ‘‘Three 
Cross Chains Always on the Ground.” 





Buy from the 
Cabinet 


THE COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN COMPANY 
General Sales Office: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Plants: Lebanon, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Tonawanda, N.Y 
In Canada: McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont 


— Dreadnaught F2, 


DREADNAUGHTS FOR CORD, BALLOON AND TRUCK TIRES 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy sees a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the yer 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for welfare of all the people. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND AssociATED CompPaANIES 





IN ITS 2EMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS 


IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Atlanta Bilemore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South's 
most superb hotel. 
Surpassing comfort. 
RATES: Single, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
* Dowdle, $6.00, $7.00, $8. 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers ia 


PATENT-SENSE, !s%=:!3"'=" 


served profits. Established 1869. Write 
LACEY & LACEY, 774F St., Washington, D.C. 











The money to pay the 
bills may easily be 
earned by writing to Box 
1624, careof Tue Satur- 
DAY EVENING Post, 981 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. We 
offer you a spare time 
lan for making money 
nm your own town. 
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Scenic Center of the South 


See Lookout Mountain, 
Signal Mountain, Mis- 
sionary hu Chicka- 
mauga Batt fields and 
countless other scenic 
and historic points of 
interest in and about 
Chattanooga. 


Ilkustrated Booklet 
Free On Request 
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(Continued from Page 162) 
collected from the source where they origi- 
nate. Thus, a corporation desiring to make 
a dividend, before making payment to the 
stockholder, deducts the tax due the gov- 
ernment. In other words, the stockholder 
receives his dividend less the income tax and 
is freed from further claim on the dividend. 
But as the tax has been paid at the maxi- 
mum rate, in a great number of cases it 
happens that the taxpayer is thus charged 
with a higher rate than his total income re- 
quires him to pay. 

This system undoubtedly has great ad- 
vantages. Indeed, it is said that when it 
was put in force the amount of the collec- 
tions was doubled. But it also has its 
disadvantages. Obviously, where the tax- 
payer has paid too high a rate he is en- 
titled to a refund, and these cases have 
become so numerous that about 1,500,000 
applications for refund are now being made 
annually. The calculation of these refunds 
is no simple matter. Beside this, the Treas- 
ury is largely dependent on the statement 
of the taxpayer for the facts upon which to 
determine the arcount which should be re- 
paid him. This may result in overclaims 
which are difficult to detect. 

We do not have a system of collection at 
the source, but we have what is called in- 
formation at the source, by which corpora- 
tions paying dividends or interest on bonds 
are required to make a statement to the 
Treasury of the amount of these payments 
and to whom they have been made. Also 
all persons who are lessees, mortgagors or 
employers making payment of such items 
as rent, interest and salaries to another 
person in excess of the sum of $1000 are 
required to make a return to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of such 
payments and to whom they were made. 
Probably this acts as a fairly efficient check 
as far as it goes, but it lacks very much of 
being as effective as the British system. 

Whatever may be thought of the advun- 
tages and disadvantages of the British sys- 
tem, it would be practically impossible to 
put it into effect in this country. Our Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue is now far behind 
in its auditing of income taxes, and is mak- 
ing little progress in catching up with the 
annual returns. So great an additional bur- 
den as the English system would entail 
would be simply demoralizing. There are 
doubt'ess many evasions of the income tax 
in both countries, and this is true, using the 
word “evasion” as meaning an unlawfu! 
withholding of the tax and not including a 
mere avoidance of the tax by methods 
which are permitted by law. 


Good Taxgatherers 


It will be observed that in England there 
is a large amount of tax—probably one- 
third —which is not collected at the source, 
and cannot be. Of this it has sometimes 
been estimated that as much as $60,000,000 
to $70,000,000 has been evaded. In this 
country the amount is probably much 
larger, and I would estimate it at nearly 
$100,000,000 annually. Naturally, it will 
be said that we are not doing so good a job 
in collecting our income tax as the English; 
and this is true, but there is a reason for it. 

In England they commenced collecting 
an income tax more than 100 years ago, 
and have had it continuously since 1842. 
With the exception of some short experi- 
ments, we have had it only since 1913. 
The admirable civil-service system of Eng- 
land has developed a corps of trained offi- 
cials which, taking the revenue bureau as a 

‘whole, is vastly superior to anything we 
have in this country. We have more to 
learn from England in this respect than in 
any other. In England the tenure of these 
officials is permanent. The salaries paid 
seem small compared with those paid in 
this country, but the positions seem to 
carry with them a certain standing un- 
known in this country, which makes them 
attractive to applicants having a good ca- 
pacity, and, even more desirable, causes 
them to remain with the government, as a 
rule, until they are retired. 
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In our Bureau of Internal Revenue there 
is a continual turnover. The insecurity of 
the positions and the fact that the more 
talented and expert of its emplqyes are so 
often offered better salaries on the outside 
cause frequent resignations. New em- 
ployes come in, untrained for the work. 
Often they are ambitious, and desire to 
make a record by overturning what their 
predecessors have dore. 

There are other respects in which it 
would seem that the superiority was with 
the English system. The Englishman re- 
sents most vigorously any intrusion upon 
his private affairs, even by an official of the 
government. In our last revenue law there 
was a provision permitting the amount of 
income tax paid by each individual to be 
made public. This provision of the law 
gave rise to vigorous protest and was bit- 
terly resented by a large portion of the tax- 
payers. Secrets are what some newspapers 
are looking for and the returns were largely 
published. To say that an Englishman 
would be horror-stricken by such an action 
is to put it mildly. If such a thing should 
happen in Great Britain, the average citi- 
zen would consider that the foundations of 
the empire were crumbling ».1 that it 
would be only a short time until com- 
munists and Bolshevists would wave their 
red flag over its ruins. We have survived 
the ordeal, but there is strong agitation for 
the repeal of this provision. 


The Matter of Evasion 


So insistent is an Englishman upon the 
privilege of privacy ‘of his personal affairs 
that protests by taxpayers have frequently 
been made in the English newspapers 
against what would seem to be merely a 
natural precaution. In cases where refunds 
were asked evidence was sometimes re- 
quired in addition to the taxpayer’s own 
statement before granting the refund. 
Here, no one would think of making the 
application without presenting with it full 
proof. 

In this country the taxpayer does not, as 
a rule, worry about a government official’s 
going through his books and papers on the 
ground of privacy, for he knows that the 
official disclosing his findings would be 
promptly removed and subjected to a 
heavy penalty. He does, however, often 
object—and rightly—to first one official 
and then another taking up his time and 
upsetting the routine of his business by re- 
peated examinations. When the personnel 
of our revenue force reaches the efficiency 
of that of Engiand, one examination will be 
sufficient; but unless that examination is 
permitted, evasions become easy in many 
cases, and in this respect it is probable that 
in many cases we collect the taxes more 
completely than is done in England. 

There is also a tax of 2.5 per cent in 
Britain on corporation profits. This seems 
very light compared with our tax of 12.5 per 
cent; but it must be borne in mind that in 
this country dividends from corporations 
are exempt from the normal tax, while in 
England there is no corresponding provi- 
sion. In one respect it would seem as if ours 
was the better system. In both countries 
there has grown up a method of avoid- 
ing the income tax, by the formation of 
corporations for investment purposes, con- 
trolled by a few persons, which do not dis- 
tribute their profits, and as long as they are 
not distcibuted the stockholders are not sub- 
ject to income tax thereon. In this country 
the larger tax on the profits lessens the loss 
in revenue. In both countries an attempt 
has been made to reach this form of eva- 
sion by a special provision. This provision 
has never been enforced in the United 
States, and, so far as I can learn, the same 
is true in England. Both are losing large 
sums by this plan of evasion and each 
should find a way to prevent it. 

The taxes on estates of decedents form a 
far more important part of the national 
revenue in England than in the United 
States. Great Britain has been collecting 
from estate duties about $300,000,000 an- 
nually. We commonly speak of these duties 
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as inheritance taxes, although they are not 
strictly such. Our Federal revenues from 
this source are about $100,000,000 per an- 
num, and in addition, various states have a 
similar tax levy aggregating about $80,- 
000,000. The total is considerably less than 
two-thirds of the tax levied by Great Brit- 
ain. If we assessed these taxes in the same 
proportion to our national wealth, we 
would receive from this source more than 
four times what is now beirtig collected by 
both the national and state governments. 

While England collects much the larger 
amount, the highest rate, 40 per cent, on 
that portion of the estate which exceeds 
$10,000,000 is the same in both countries. 
The greatest difference is in the rates on the 
smaller estates. With us, $50,000 is entirely 
exempt from our national tax; in England 
only $500. Here the Federal tax on an es- 
tate of $100,000 would not exceed $500; in 
England it would be more than fifteen times 
that amount. In England there is also a 
legacy and succession duty which, in many 
cases, has the effect of considerably increas- 
ing the tax. The amount collected from 
this source is included in the total above 
stated. 

It would probably not be correct to say 
that the high death duties, as they were 
called in England, were enacted for the 
purpose of breaking up the big estates. 
Here, again, it is not a question of the de- 
sirability of these taxes under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Dire necessity compels the 
government to raise huge sums and it 
could not do without the inheritance taxes, 
which are not permitted to be evaded in 
England, as is often done in this country. 

But no one who has been reading the 
English newspapers since the war can fail to 
have observed in their columns, especially 
those of the Times, a long list of estates and 
residences which are offered for sale. The 
combination of the income taxes and the 
death duties undoubtedly makes it difficult 
to hold unproductive property in England 
and may account for the large number of 
properties thus put upon the market. 


Miscellaneous Taxes 


There are, of course, many other taxes 
that add largely to the revenue receipts, 
the most important of which are the excise 
taxes, from which there was realized for 
1924-25 more than $650,000,000. As by 
far the greater portion of this is derived 
from the taxes on spirits and beer, which 
aggregate more than $500,000,000, these 
taxes can hardly be called burdensome. 
Much more is realized from taxes on enter- 
tainments than in this country, and even 
matches are taxed about $8,000,000. The 
customs, or tariff, duties bring in about 
$500,000,000, of which tobacco is the larg- 
est single item, returning about $250,000,- 
000; from which it is evident that the 
customs duty is heavier in proportion than 
the tax in this country. 

Tea pays what would be considered here 
a high tariff duty of eight cents a pound, 
and returns about $50,000,000 a year rev- 
enue. Coffee also pays a duty, but com- 
paratively little is consumed and no large 
revenue results. Sugar, as with us, is an 
important revenue producer, bringing in 
more than $180,000,000, with a duty of 
about three-fourths of a cont more than our 
tariff on sugar. 

Of course the English tariff applies to 
comparatively few articles, and the high 
rates which are imposed in this country on 
much of the imported merchandise are un- 
known. Motor cars under the new duty 
bear 3314 per cent, but in England they are 
generally considered as luxuries. Duties on 
silk, both raw and artificial, are levied, and 
an excise tax on artificial silk. All these 
taxes were levied on the theory that silk is 
a luxury. It would be a difficult matter to 
persuade the working girls of America that 
silk stockings are a luxury. 

It is not necessary to mention the other 
taxes. None of them could be called espe- 
cially burdensome, although some of them 
may be quite annoying, like our so-called 
nuisance taxes. England retained a large 
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number of taxes of this kind, and many 
nuisance taxes. 

Another matter should be mentioned. In 
this country a high income-tax rate can be, 
and often is, avoided by investment in tax- 
exempt securities. In England there are no 
such investments. The municipal bonds 
issued by the cities in England are not ex- 
empt, and notwithstanding this fact, the 
rates are no higher than those paid in the 
United States on this class of securities. 
The existence of about $14,000,000,000 of 
securities which are exempt under our Con- 
stitution greatly complicates our system, 
and by economists is generally regarded a 
great evil. Whether this is the case or not, 
it causes great difficulty in putting our taxes 
on a fair and equitable basis, and the Eng- 
lish Government may be congratulated 
that it has no such difficulty to meet, 

In one respect Britain seems to have the 
advantage over us, but the advantage is 
more apparent than real. Local taxation 
totals only about $800,000,000 in England, 
or at least that is all it was before the war; 
while with us it was $4,220,000,000 in 1922 
and is constantly increasing. 


John Bull's Staggering Load 


Much could be said with reference to the 
evil effects of local taxation in this country 
if this article was on the burden of taxes in 
the United States instead of England, as 
these taxes are imposed with little regard 
for economic considerations. The great 
difference in the amount of locai taxation 
between this country and England is 
caused by the central government in that 
country taking over many, and some of the 
most expensive, matters which are here 
carried on exclusively by the local authori- 
ties. In a general way it may be said that 
the money spent for local purposes in this 
country is obtained almost entirely by di- 
rect taxes on property, and these taxes, 
wherever possible, are passed along to the 
ultimate consumer or user by the person 
who pays them. In England much more 
would be paid through the income tax, in- 
heritance tax and other taxes mentioned in 
this article. 

On the whole, the English revenue laws 
seem to have been framed with great skill, 
in an endeavor to meet the abnormal situa- 
tion in which the country is now placed, 
and apportioning the taxes which must be 
imposed without unfairly or disproportion- 
ately burdening any class, from the pocrest 
to the wealthiest. It has no general sales 
tax and prices of the necessities are low for 
these days. Clothing especially is cheap, 
and bread made from American flour is sold 
in London for less than in New York. 

No perfect system can be devised, even 
when the demands for revenue are moder- 
ate, and when so much is necessary as Par- 
liament is now obliged to raise, of necessity 
many inequalities will be found. The effort 
has been not unnecessarily to increase the 
cost of living, and it has been remarkably 
successful in this respect. Because of this, 
the poor and the man with moderate means 
should be thankful. England has always 
been noted for its great financiers and econ- 
omists. The system is a composite expres- 
sion of their views, for, like nearly all 
legislation, it is the product of compro- 
mises. 

How then does England stand today? 
Manufacturing, as a rule, is depressed; 
trade is languishing; unemployment is 
spreading; the balance of trade with for- 
eign nations is adverse. The returns from 
foreign investments are greatly reduced, 
although with some other items not other- 
wise included they may offset this un- 
favorable balance in trade. With these 
conditions prevailing, how does England’s 
taxation burden compare with that of other 
nations which took part in the World War? 
According to the report of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the total 
taxation of England amounts to 22.3 per 
cent of the national income, compared with 
20.9 per cent in France, 17 per cent,in Bel- 
gium and 11.5 per cent for the United 
States; and our Federal taxes are soon to 
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Leadership 


speaks for itself from the following figures 
which show the total advertising lineage* 
carried in each of the six leading farm pa- 
pers for the month of October: 
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65,05, 


Farm Farm Farm Farm 
Paper Paper Paper Paper 
No, 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 


Lines Lines Lines Lines 


35,644 27,552 18,244 15,555 





This evidence of leadership is impressive. 
But the advertiser who wishes to reach 
most effectively the farm dwellers of this 
country will find the following figures of 
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be greatly reduced. It is not strange that 
John Bull staggers under the load. 

But what of the future? Is there any 
hope of this burden being lightened? 
Again we must consider conditions to see 
what England needs. 

More than 1,250,000 of its workers are 
out of jobs and unemployment still grows. 
In the Parliamentary debate on the last 
budget, Sir Alfred Mond said there was 
being expended on the unemployment in- 
surance and poor relief £100,000,000— 
$500,000,000—annually. Much of this is 
given under certain restrictions to those of 
the working class who are unemployed, 
| and it is not unnaturally called the dole. 
| It has been in force for several years and its 
| effect is altogether baneful. 

Originally introduced as a mere tempo- 
| 
| 





| rary measure, it might have had some ex- 
cuse. It now seems to be firmly fixed as a 
governmental expenditure. It takes away 
| from the laborer the incentive to work, 
| destroys his ambition, and by practically 
pauperizing him, is so demoralizing that in 
| a large number of cases he has no desire to 
work, 
The loss to the nation by this mass of 
| idleness is not expressed by the cost of the 
dole and other unemployment relief. Think 
| how much wealth might be produced if 
| only the larger part of this great army was 
| at work! What an improvement it would 
make in trade and business if their purchas- 
ing capacity was restored; how the income- 
tax receipts would grow! Only when the 
idle become once more productive, and this 
| great drain on the resources of the nation is 
cut off, can there be any substantial reduc- 
tion in taxation. Yet no political party in 
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England proposes to dispense with the dole. 
The Labor Party wants it, the Liberal 
Party has not been abie to carry on without 
it, and the Conservatives will not take the 
risk of attempting its abrogation. 

It is here that the magnitude of the task 
that faces the English statesman becomes 
apparent. It is greater than anything that 
confronts the French legislator, and possi- 
bly equals that imposed by conditions in 
Germany with its reparations payments, 
for Germany has no great war debt, no 
great army and navy to support, and com- 
paratively few on its list of unemployed. 

We are troubled in this country with a 
surplus of agricultural products for which 
we must find a market abroad. England is 
troubled with a surplus of manufactured 
products for which it, too, must find a mar- 
ket abroad. Until English labor will pro- 
duce on a basis that will enable England to 
export its manufactures on something at 
least near a prewar basis, unemployment 
cannot be relieved to any great extent. 

Is the fault, as is so often charged, with 
the labor unions, whose rules undermine 
efficiency and prevent work from being car- 
ried on under a wage scale which would en- 
able England to compete successfully in 
the markets of the world, or is it elsewhere? 
Here in America we do not know, and can 
offer no suggestions worth considering. We 
cannot but suspect, however, that in Brit- 
ain, as in many other countries of Europe, 
there is hanging over the horizon of the 
future the dark cloud of socialism, and 
fears of creating a storm deter its statesmen 
from undertaking the only measures which 
can bring the British Empire back to its 
position as a leader in finance and trade. 





even more vital interest. For they deal 
exclusively with products which have 
no other market than the working 
farm itself. 
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Lines Lines 


. 3,484 2,306 


Farm implements and ma- 
chinery - 


Light plants, heating and wa- 
ter systems and equipment . 10,590 


1,957 
Poultry feeds, remedies and 
supplies . ; 


Classified advertising, live- 
stock, pouitry Bea 


1,374 346 
1,165 137 





Carrying as it does nearly twice the ad- 
vertising lineage of its nearest rival, and 
showing so impressive a leadership in the 
advertising of products used only on the 
farm, The Country Gentleman is in- 
deed the foremost publication in America 
through which to reach the great farm 
market. 


*All Agures are based upon the October issues of the various farm 
papere—the latest checking figures available when this advertise- 
ment wae prepared. 
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All of the Johnston favourite 
boxes are dressed in Special 
holiday wrappings —gay 
with the Christmas Spirit 
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Advice to a Young 
Man with a 
Christmas List 


HE turmoil of last minute Christmas 

shopping! The frantic selection of 
presents—then the doubts—wonder if you 
selected the right thing for the right person. 
Not so the wise young man whose unerring 
judgment and good taste prompt him to send 
Johnston’s. + + + His Christmas shopping 
is simple. And his is the satisfaction of 
knowing that besides appreciating his gift, each 
of the recipients is impressed by his thought- 
fulness in selecting candy that they prefer. 
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You will find a Special agency for Johnston's Chocolates 
in one of the better class Stores in your neighbourhood 
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To the two hundred thousand homes now equipped with Riddle Decora- 
tive Lighting Fitments—and to all others—we extend our best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a full measure of happiness and prosperity through- 
out the coming year. Tue Epwarp N. Rippie Company, Torepo, Onto. 
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It is still not too late to install Riddle Fitments in time for holiday festivities. 
A new Riddle Fitment for living or dining room, a new hall light 
—a bedroom bracket—in fact a Riddle piece of any kind— 
is an acceptable gift for life-time enjoyment. Any 
Authorized Riddle Dealer will gladly 
help you make a selection. 






















































































Now You Can Build Your, : Ideal Home «. 
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The four essentials of ideal construction to- / tight-jointed, non-warping walls and ceilings at low cost. 
day are that it be fireproof, have a high f Just nail the Sheetrock to the joists or studding. Decorate 
insulating value, be economical to build and i your walls with (2) Textone, the painter and decorator’s 
economical to maintain. wonderful new medium for textured designs in color 





Out of its long experience and its unequaled on any base. 

resources,the United States Gypsum Company eae | For the exterior, the ideal sheathing is {3} Gyp-Lap. Its 
has developed a complete line of building ma- fireproof, insulating and economical qualities assure com- 
terials designed to provide these essentials in full- fort and safety. No building paper or felt is needed with it. 
est measure, Nailed to the framework, the large units brace the entire 
Hosienise with the imesior walla, Snest seules ese q structure against wind -stresses and strains, while their 
cbehindble from the we of (1) USG Red Top Plaster @ air-celled core of gypsum provides the strongest structural 
on a Rocklath base. This plaster is the highest grade insulation known. 

gypsum, of uniformly great strength and durability, and Finally, for a permanent, attractive exterior, you should use 
highly resistive to heat, cold and damp. Rocklathis fireproof, i | (4) Or iental Stucco. Scientifically proportioned and ma- 
smooth and non-warping, eliminating ordinary lath that chine mixed, ue needs only the addition of water at the 
buckle and deface good plaster. job. Oriental Stucco Finish Coat comes in eleven mineral 

colors and white. 
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Use {2} Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard (to line the basement, 
General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


attic and gurage). Pure gypsum cast in sheets,it makes permanent, 
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e ‘Sy CHECK PRODUCTS YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
4 Send me information sbout (1) Interior Plostering: f2) Sheet- 
rock and Textone; (3) Gyp-Lap Sheathing; [4] Oriental 


These materials are uniform in quality and avail- C5 * 
able everywhere. For detailed information, de- on Stucco 
scriptive booklets or samples, fill out and mail P ROD / id Cc T S Nome 
coupon to United States Gypsum Company, 205 f City 

West Monroe Street, Chicago. — State sansehauiiidia 
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